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CENTRAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 


HEFORT, 


The  Central  Board  of  Health y  in  accord- 
ance  iviih  the  requirements  contained  in  the 
act  Fourteenth  Victoria,  chapter  Sixtyy  en- 
titled  An  Act  to  establish,  for  a  limited' 
period,  a  Central  Board  of  Healthy  and  for 
other  purposes,'' 

Report — 

That  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  delegated  to 
them,  under  the  provision  of  the  said  act,  they  have 
enquired  into,  and  sought  to  ascertain  what  measures 
exist,  and  what  others  are  requisite  to  be  enacted,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  as  also  what  sa- 
nitary regulations  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt,  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  epidemic,  endemic  and  con- 
tagious diseases  ;  and  to  provide  sufficient  medical 
relief  for  the  several  districts  and  parishes  of  the 
island. 

In  the  pei'formance  of  these  duties,  the  Board  have 
had  to  eiK^ounter  great,  and  in  some  instances,  insu- 
perable difFiculties,  arising  from  the  circumstance 
that  hitherto  all  sanitary  measures  have  been  neglect- 
ed, the  subject  unknown,  unthought  of,  uncared  for, 
and  also,  from  the  acknowledged  habits  of  the  lower 
f'Jasses  of  society,  which  would  appear  to  have  been 
acquired  under  a  total  defiance  of  the  laws  of  naturr'. 

To  overcome  these  habits,  remove  all  prejudicc.^^ 
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and  establish  efficient  sanitary  regulations  on  an  ex- 
tended scale,  will  undoubtedly  be  a  work  of  time,  es- 
pecially in  a  community  constituted  as  this  is,  where 
the  class  of  persons  chiefly  to  be  contended  with  are 
unaccustomed  to  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  comforts, 
and  are  but  little  influenced  by  the  weight  of  reason, 
"while  on  the  other  hand,  the  Board  cannot  l)ut  oi)- 
serve,  with  regret,  that  the  upper  classes  of  the  com- 
munity-have not  given  the  subject  that  attention  and 
co-operation  which  could  have  been  desired. 

This  indifference  to  a  matter  of  such  magnitude 
and  importance,  the  Board  think  may  be  attributed 
to  several  causes  ;  the  first  and  n^ost  serious  of  which 
seems  to  be,  the  present  depressed  and  crippled  con- 
dition of  affairs  generally  througliout  the  whole  island, 
causing  an  apprehension  that  by  adopting  sanitary 
reforms,  an  increased  burthen  of  taxation  will  neces- 
sarily be  entailed  ;  again,  the  possibility  of  being  able 
to  effect  any  radical  change  in  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  the  labouring  population,  is  looked  upon  by  some 
with  utter  hopelessness  and  despair.  A  serious  ob- 
stacle to  the  promotion  of  sanitary  measures  here, 
arises  from  the  great  and  general  want  of  knowledge 
"with  respect  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject, 
its  vv'ide  and  certain  influence  over  life  itself,  and  the 
inestimable  benehts  which  have  resulted  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  from  their  adoption.  The  existing  mis- 
conceptions of  some,  in  respect  to  the  nature,  origin, 
spread,  and  mortality  of  diseases,  induce  on  their 
minds  a  strong  tendency  and  feeiiug  towards  fatal- 
ism, unbecoming  and  illsuited  to  this  enlightened  age. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  disease  among  this  class 
of  persons,  they  are  apt  to  p;ive  themselves  up  as  in- 
curable, and  no  eflort  is  attempted  to  ward  off  the 
impending  blow  ;  all  aid  is  refiiseiJ,  and  dissolution 
alone  looked  for,  as  the  certain  residt.  llu's  forms  uo 
hypothetical  statement,  for  during  the  prevalence  of 
T  he  late  fearfid  epiclemic,  cases  of  this  character  were 
ahnost  of  daily  occurrenf^e,  and  too  often  \vas  it  the 
lot  of  medical  practitioners,  to  \vi(nes.s  the  sufferings 
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of  liicse  vvlio  laborcHl  under  mortal  disease,  wliile 
their  nearest  and  dearest  kindred,  and  friends,  would 
calmly  remain  seated  around,  in  useless  and  idle  ob- 
servance ;  (med'cines  and  nourishment  unadminis- 
tered,  medical  advice  disregarded  and  set  at  nought), 
contenting  themselves  with  the  positive  conviction 
that  '*  it  was  of  no  use,  as  his  time  was  come."— 
Again,  it  is  found  that  on  the  outbreak  of  disease, 
there  are  persons  ready  to  give  assertion  to  their  own 
pre-conceived  opinions,  while  they  cavil  with  facts, 
the  result  of  the  deep  study,  research,  and  extensive 
experience  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  authorities. 
These  are  apt  to  ])lace  their  assumptions,  acquired 
from  limited  experience,  in  opposition  to  the  well 
considered  and  oft  tried  observations  of  those  who 
have  been  specially  appointed  to  consider  these  sub- 
jects, and  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in 
their. study,  investigation,  and  treatment. 

Every  point  which  arises,  having  any  tendency  to 
strengthen  or  uphold  their  partially  considered  doc- 
trines, is  greedily  caught  at,  and  exaggerated,  idle 
and  unauthenticated  rumours  are  readily  seized  hold 
of,  decorated  v/ith  the  garb  of  truth  and  promulgated 
without  reflection,  conveying  for  a  time  misery  and 
dismay  to  the  minds,  of  even  those  who  are  least 
susceptible  of  their  direful  influences,  and  fatally  aug- 
menting the  alarm  and  wretchedness  of  the  timid,  the 
nervous,  and  the  afllicted.  This  state  of  things  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  when  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  is  considered,  and  its  aptness  to  grasp  with  avi- 
dity and  a  tight  hold,  first  impressions;  the  ''post  hoc 
propter  hoc''  argument,  will  ever  be  foremost,  where  the 
reasoning  powers  have  not  been  duly  disciplined  and 
taught  by  experience,  the  uncertainty  and  fallacy  of 
relying  alone  upon  external  appearances.  This  ob- 
servation is  not  confmed  to  the  non-professional,  for 
if  the  history  of  diseases  be  looked  at,  it  will  be  found 
that  at  one  period  or  another,  physicians  have  been 
met  with,  who  readily  placed  in  the  category  of  infec- 
tious and  contagious  diseases^  many  of  those  which 
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raore  sdvr.a'-:j  kaoAvledge  and  modern  experience 
have  clearly  sh^wr-  to  be  altogether  void  of  any  siich 
properties,  ajid  are  now  easily  attributed  to  their  in- 
dividual causes;  among  these,  it  were  perhaps  need^ 
less  to  say  that  ag^ue  once  ranked  as  conta2:ious,  and 
scarce  seventy  years  have  elapsed  since  this  disease 
was  generally  believed  to  be  comiimnicabie  Irom  one 
person  to  another. 

In  the  present  day  there  still  exists  great  difer- 
ence  of  opinion  among  physicians  as  to  the  infections- 
jiess  of  some  few  diseases,  although  those  opinions 
have  not  unfrequently  been  founded,  and  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  horn  the  same  cases,  and  the  identi- 
cal facts.    The  result  of  this  conclusion,  induced  two 
enlightened  physicians  of  modern  times,  in  treating 
on  the  discrepancy  which  exists  on  this  subject  among 
the  -medical  profession,  to  express  their  conviction 
that  ''it  depends,  in  part^  npon  the  different  struc- 
ture and  disposition  of  men's  minds,  and  their  pecu- 
liar habit  of  thought may  not  also  another  ami 
pow^erful  reason  for  this  difference  of  opinion,  be 
found  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  contagious  origin 
and  spread  of  some  diseases  have  long  been  taught  in 
colleges  and  schools?  Almost  all  medical  men  begin 
their  professional  life  with  this  belief,  and  it  is  only 
those  w  ho  are  endowed  with  comparatively  rare  pow  - 
ers of  observation,  that  ever  abandon  that  conviction. 
Here  however  the  contagionist  and  non-contagionist 
meet  on  neutral  ground,  for  both  allow  the  mitigat- 
ing, and  therefore  preventive,  power  of  sanitary  mea- 
sures, and  thence,  as  Girdlestone  expresses  it^  '*  the 
important  principle  that  even  the  ravages  of  the  most 
deadly  pestilence,  are  in  a  great  part  due  to  man's 
sinful  neglect  of  the  means  of  preservation,  which 
have  been  beneficently  placed  within  his  reach."  Ano- 
ther obstacle  to  the  successful  promotion  of  sanitary 
reform  has  recently  arisen,  and  it  has  been  attempt- 
ed by  some,  to  damp,  by  the  w^eapon  of  ridicule,  the 
useful  endeavours  of  those  who  desire  to  rectify  ex~ 
isting  evils,  detrimental  to  health,  and  prejudicial  to 
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pu)n]r  wf'HUre  A  sr-lT- evident  trulli  is  oonveycd  hy 
provision  as;  a  saaitrtry  measure,  t!)at  the  pe- 
riodical or  daily  reniovai,  if  possible,  of  all  dirt,  sta- 
l>le  manure,  foul  vepretatiou,  and  stagnant  water  from 
premises  ainl  y^nds,  essentially  necessary  to  the 
promotion  of  heaUh.  '  Yet  while  the  proiinilgation 
of  this  simple,  but  s:dutary,  rule  has  created  a  smile, 
the  sarcastic  remark  has  not  been  wanting.  Is  this 
all  that  sanitary  measurts  are  to  teach  us?  why  we 
knew  this  before/'  In  replyinj^'  to  so  feeble  an  en- 
'quirer  it  would  only  be  necessary  fully  to  admit  the 
pre- existence  of  this  knowledge,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  ask  the  question  w  hether,  being  fully  aware 
of  its  efficacy,  is  it  in  general  practised  ?  or  is  it  not, 
on  the  contrary,  grossly  and  criminally  overlooked, 
not  only  in  every  part  of  this  island,  but  in  every 
country  ?  or  has  its  mdisptnsable  necessity,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  disease,  been  sufHciently  and  forcibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  those  poor  and  ignorant 
persons  who  do  not  know  it,  but  are  daily  and  hourly 
exposed  to  the  pernicious  and  too  often  fatal,  conse- 
quences of  this  very  ignorance  ?  Then  if  by  reite- 
rating this  simple  but  salutary  precaution,  public  at- 
tention is  driven  to  its  rigid  observance,  will  not  much 
good  have  been  effected,  and  the  desired  end  obtain- 
ed, namely,  the  enforcing  not  alone  of  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  person,  but  even  of  the  premises  inhabited 
by  the  masses  ;  and  thus,  by  removing  the  impurities 
of  their  vicinity,  at  once  fortify  the  whole  comm.unity, 
and  place  it  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  resist  and 
conquer  the  very  approach  of  epidemic  diseases  ?  It 
has  also  been  urged,  as  an  objection  to  the  present 
progress  of  sanitary  measures,  that  before  il  can  be 
expected  that  the  labouring  classes  will  practise 
cleanliness,  and  reform  their  injurious  habits  in  re- 
gard to  their  health,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  number  of  schools  and  increase  the  means  for 
their  obtaining  moral  and  religious  instruction,  or  in 
other  words — that  they  must  first  be  educated  and 
trained  to  paths  of  virtue  and  morality.    Is  it  quite 
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certain  tliat  if  these  desirable  means  were  afforded 
they  M  oiiid  tend  to  eflect  so  favorable  an  end  !  or 
have  not  the  promoters  of  this  praiseworthy  doctrine 
rather  ccnifoinided  Ciiuse  and  eflect,  and  so  far  from 
the  neji-lect  of  sanitary  measures  primarily  arising 
from  immorality  ;  iinmoraiity  (by  the  popular  admis- 
sion that  cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness)  "  is  most 
unquestionably  tlie  offspring  of  the  neglect  of  sanitary 
measures.  Idie  words  of  the  |)resent  learned  and 
zealous  lord  bishop  of  London  may  be  quoted  in  sup- 
port and  confirmation  of  this  opinion  ;  the  active  and 
energetic  part  taken  by  this  worthy  and  philanthro- 
pic divine,  in  the  recent  sanitary  improvements  in 
England,  are  well  known  and  appreciated  at  the  scene 
of  his  labours.  His  lordship  says,  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  him  on  the  day  appointed  for  a  general 
thanksgiving  on  the  cessation  of  epidemic  cholera,"' 
no  time  must  be  lost  "  in  endeavouring  to  do  away 
with  a  state  of  things  which  is  degrading  to  them  as 
human  beings,  and  still  more  as  children  of  the 
church,  which  not  only  invites  the  approach  and  ag- 
gravates the  m.alignity  of  disease,  but  which  weakens 
all  social  and  domestic  virtues,  destroys  all  self-re- 
spect, and  removes  opporiunities  and  motives  for  self- 
improvement.  The  want  of  decent  and  cleanly  ha- 
bitations is  one  of  the  chief  evils  which  oppress  the 
poor  ;  an  evil  continually  increasing  with  the  increase 
of  our  population,  and  which  we  ought  long  ago  to 
have  taken  measures  to  prevent ;  neatness,  order, 
and  comfort  are  unknown  in  their  miserable  and  over- 
crow^ded  dwellings  ;  modest  reserve  is  impracticable  ; 
delicacy  of  feeling  is  destroyed  ;  grossness  of  man- 
ners and  language,  the  consequence  of  a  mode  of  life 
which  admits  of  no  retirement,  seclusion,  and  medi- 
tation, becomes  the  habit  of  childhood,  and  prepares 
the  mind  for  vicious  intercourse  in  future  years  ;  none 
of  the  comforts  of  home  are  there,  none  of  its  soften- 
ing purifying  influences  ;  and  can  we  wonder,  if  from 
sucli  sinks  of  tilth  and  immorality,  come  forth,  if  they 
are  spared  by  epidemic  disease,  thvC  scandals  and 
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pests  of  society,  tlie  iiieiidicaiit,  (be  drsnikard,  nuA 
the  tliief?  it  is  not  iess  our  interest  tiiau  tlu^irs  thrst 
our  poor  neighbours  should  enjoy  tlie  (.'i>uve]iieneies 
and  decencies  of  life ;  that  they  should  po^^sess  tiie 
means,  of  which  many  of  them  are  entirely  destitute, 
of  being  cleanly  and  observant  of  domestic  propriety, 
liaving  each  their  own  liome  for  their  own  f<nnily,  and 
enjoying-,  if  not  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  yet  at 
least,  the  blessings  of  which  none  ought  to  be  de- 
prived, and  which  are  common  even  to  the  beasts  of 
tlie  field — the  pure  elements  of  air  and  water,  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  continuance  of  man's  health  and 
strengtli."  In  the  mother  country,  great  efforts  have 
been  made  during  the  last  few  years,  and  are  still 
being  made,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  ;  their  difficulties  far,  far  exceed  those  of 
Jamaica  ;  their  over-loaded  population,  and  the  ter- 
rors of  a]>proaching  w  inter,  are  evils  that  are  not  felt 
here.  There  are,  however,  peculiarities  in  the  cli- 
mate and  position  of  this  island  w  hich  render  sanitary 
measures  even  more  necessary.  In  this  tropical  clime 
putrefaction  is  more  energetic  ;  vegetation  more  ra- 
pid and  rank  than  in  a  temperate  one.  The  rains 
here  ai*e,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  alternating  with  intense  heats  ;  and 
when  they  do  come  falling  in  torrents,  inundating  the 
Avhole  surface,  and  being  afterwards  subjected  to  the 
broiling  effects  of  a  fiery  sun,  they  give  off  in  abund- 
ance, emanations  teeming  with  the  seeds  of  disease. 
Sickness  also,  in  the  lowlands  at  least,  is  more  sud- 
den in  its  attack,  more  violent  in  its  progress,  more 
fatal  in  its  nature,  and  more  rapid  in  its  termination. 
i^Lxperience  has  proved  that  all  these  evils  are  reme- 
diable, that  the  great  mortality  which  has  hitherto 
existed  from  these  causes  is  preventable.  The  real 
difficulty  consists  in  the  impoverished  condition  of 
the  people,  and  in  the  comparatively  small  and  scat- 
tered population,  who  are  able  to  live  throughout  the 
year  independent,  -almost,  if  not  altogether,  of  daily 
labour — such  is  the  richness  of  the  soil,  such  the  fer- 
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tilil  v  of  the  ('liriiate,  %m:\\  the  abseece  of  all  biting  ne- 
cessity to  labour,  that  inany,  aye,,  the  vast  majoritj 
of  the  lovv(M-  elapses  of  the  popvilatioii,  (either  sqijat 
down  in  suUefi  laziaess,  or  lead  an  idle  mi<^i:atory  life, 
\vau(kMin<>  from  place  to  place  in  a  state  of  partial, 
nudity,  .subsistmg,  m  a  great  measure,  upon  the  fat- 
ness a!id  abundaoee  of  nature.    \%  is  impossible  to^ 
fe;hut  out  tlie  truth  tiiat  much  of  the  present  calamities^, 
and  existim^  difficulties,  viz.  :  the  want  of  confidence 
ou  the  part  of  the  hsbouring-  clas-s,.  and  their  unwii- 
iinguess  to  earri  Uu^ii*  bFead  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  arise  from  the  unfor«;otten  recollections  of 
slavery.    To  the  rising"  generatioM,  therefore,  must  be 
looked  for,  the  jmproveiuent  of  things  ;  nnd  although 
tiie  fruit  may  now  be  effectually  sown,  still  the  har- 
vest must  be  contentediy  waited  for;  xn  tiie  mean, 
time,  bearing  in  mind  the  maxim  that     salus  popult 
est  .summa  lex  J'  it  behoies  the  iegislatin'e,.  it  behoves^ 
individuals  to  bestir  tliemseives  for  Iheir  own  preser- 
vation, and  that  of  their  fellown^en.    The  late  awful; 
pestilence,  which  came  like  a  cl^ip  of  thunder,  and  iii> 
a  few  short  months,  engulphtxl  in  the  silent  tomb,  at 
least  thirty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  lias  not  even 
yet  left  these  shores.    An  all-wise  and  an  all-seeing 
Providence  alone  can  tell  how  soon  it  may  resume- 
its  sway  ;  but  after  such  an  example,  such  an  ordeal, 
shall  the  means  be  neg-lected  of  mitigating,  if  not  pre- 
venting the  ravages  of  such  a  fell  destroyer  of  the  hu- 
man race?    While,  however,  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  evident  and  fearful  eflects  of  this  sad  visitation, 
let  it  not  be  overlooked  that  more  quiet,  but  not  less 
fatal  diseases  annually  thin  the  iiumbers  of  the  com- 
munity, and  have  done  so  year  after  year,  unper- 
eeived  and  attracting  no  public  attention,  through  the 
neglect  of  one  of  the  most  important  measures  of  sa- 
nitary reform,  a  registration  of  births  and  deaths. — 
But  fortunately  for  humanity,  the  remedy  against 
cliolera  is  the  remedy  against  all  the  f?ther  diseases. 

The  Cent  ral  Board  of  Health,  in  pursuance  of  (hes(^ 
views,  and  the  urgently  and  immediately  demanded  sa- 
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nitary  iraprovments,  have,  in  conforofiity  with  the  fifth 
section  of  the  act,  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  go- 
vernor in  council  a  code  of  rules,  and  bye-laws,  which 
was  recommended  for  adoption  in  those  parts  of  the 
island,  where  epidemic  diseases  contirmed  to  prevail. 
It  is,  however,  a  subject  of  regret,  that  the  intentions 
of  the  Board  could  not  be  enforced,  or  as  fully  carri- 
ed out,  as  were  desired  ;  deficiences  in  the  law  being- 
discovered,  and  there  being  a  total  absence  of  any 
pov/er  to  compel  the  observance  of  rules,  or  to  punish 
any  omissions  which  were  not  already  created  offen- 
ces under  existing  statutes,  the  Board  were  unable  to 
effect  any  other  good  purpose  in  this  respect,  than  im- 
peratively to  call  by  circular  upon  the  proper  aiUhori- 
ties  for  rigid  enforcement  of  the  police  law,  the  high- 
way, and  the  towns  and  communities'  acts,  in  their 
respective  parishes.  Should  the  legishilure,  \i\  its  wis- 
dom, consider  it  necessary  to  continue  beyond  the 
present  limitation,  the  existence  of  a  Central  Board 
of  Health,  together  with  the  pov/ers  granted  under  the 
present  law,  it  is  then  earnestly  recommended  that  a 
defined  executive  authority  should  be  given  them,  and 
the  machinery  clearly  pointed  out,  whereby  the  due 
and  effectual  execution  of  the  bye-laws  and  rules  may 
be  enforced,  under  the  controui  and  by  the  direction 
of  the  Central  Board  of  Health. 

For  the  convenience  and  simplifying  as  much  as 
possible,  the  labours  of  the  Board,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  classify  the  various  subjects  which  formed 
the  principal  objects  of  inquiry,  and  in  submitting  the 
result  of  these  investigations  to  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature,  the  same  classification  hasbeenadhered  to, 
and  the  subject  divided  into  five  sections;  this  plan 
being  considered  easier  for  reference  and  more  in  de- 
tail than  it  otherwise  would  be  for  legislative  pur- 
poses. The  following  points  have  chieiiy  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Board,  constituting  as  they  neces- 
sarily do,  the  principal  features  of  sanitary  reform, 
and  demanding,  as  their  importance  must,  iioroediate 
attention  for  (he  public  safety  :  — 
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Firstly— The  subject  of  quarantine. 

Secondly — The  prevention  of  epidemic,  en- 
demic, and  contagious  diseases,  including  the 
subject  of  vaccination. 

Thirdly — ^The  present  sanitary  condition  of 
towns  and  villages,  including  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  and  the  application  of  town  refuse  to 
agricultural  purposes. 

Fourthly — The  providing  of  medical  relief 
throughout  the  island,  together  with  protection 
to  medical  practitioners. 

Fifthly — The  registration  of  births  and  deaths. 

The  Central  Board  of  Health,  in  laying  before  the 
legislature  this  report,  would  desire  to  absolve  thein- 
8elves,  from  the  supposition  that  it  is  either  as  full  or 
complete  as  could  have  been  w ished ;  but  the  difficul- 
ties and  obstacles  already  alluded  to,  together  with 
the  almost  impossibility  of  obtaining,  by  lengthened 
examinations,  and  through  the  agency  of  correspon- 
dence, satisfactory  information  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
isting institutions,  accompanied  with  those  statistical 
facts,  absolutely  required  as  the  basis  for  legislative 
action,  within  the  time  limited  by  law,  have  rendered 
it  clear  that  much  valuable  matter  continues  still 
shrouded  from  public  observation,  and  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt,  that  if  enquiries  w  ere  farther  prosecuted 
by  competent  individuals,  in  the  respective  parishes^ 
many  useful,  beneficial  and  elFective  measures,  would 
be  brought  to  light,  as  imperatively  required  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that 
while  thousands  of  pounds  are  being  expended  in  the 
laudable  desire  of  increasing  population,  through  the 
means  of  emigration,  the  lives  of  those  already  set- 
tled here  are  being  hourly  in  peril  from  the  neglect 
and  inattention  to  sanitary  improvements. 
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QUARANTINE. 

*'  Principi'is  ohsta:  veiiienti  occurrite  morho.'' 

The  .subject  of  quarantine  is  one  of  vital  import- 
ance as  concerns  the  public  and  the  individual. 

The  term  quarantine,  from  the  Italian  quaranta,'" 
signifying  forty,  is  used  to  express  those  legislative 
and  other  enactments  and  rules  under  which  persons 
arriving  in  ports  by  water  or  over  land  from  countries 
or  places  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases  are  detained,  and  subjected  to  cer- 
tain restrictions  and  precautionary  measures. 

It  also  comprehends  the  surrounding  of  towns  or 
tracts  of  countries  by  means  of  men  (cordons  sanitaires) 
for  the  purpose  of  either  enclosing  the  diseased  with- 
in their  limits,  or  of  preventing  and  cutting  off  the  ac- 
cess of  the  infected  from  without. 

Quarantine  was  first  estabiished  at  Venice,  in  1403, 
with  the  object  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  the 
plague  from  the  Levant.  A  separate  hospital  for  per- 
sons attacked  by  this  disease  was  established  on  an 
island  near  Venice,  The  practice  of  isolating  pas- 
sengers and  purifying  goods,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  till  many  years  after,  about  1485. 

Independent  of  isolation  and  detention  within 
bounds,  quarantine  consisted  of  certain  precaution- 
ary measures  respecting  men,  animals,  goods,  and 
letters. 

The  intention  of  such  measures  was  founded  upon 
the  then  generally  received  assumption  that  by  the 
absolute  interdiction  of  communication  with  the  sick, 
either  by  the  person  or  by  the  infected  articles,  the 
introduction  of  epidemic  disease  into  an  uninfected 
corfimunity  would  be  prevented.  An  assumption 
based  upon  the  prevalent  opinion  that  epidemic  dis- 
eases were  essentially  different  in  their  nature,  each 
being  thought  to  depend  on  its  own  specific  contagion. 
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As  regartled  rapi.  animals,  the  object  was  to  keep 
those  actually  iniecled  from  all  commiinicatioii  with 
the  healthy,  and  to  detain  those  not  affected  with  the 
■disease,  so  that  should  they  have  imbibed  the  poison 
■within  their  systems,  it  might  have  time  to  develope 
and  declare  itself.  The  period  of  forty  days  was  se- 
lected as  one,  at  the  expiration  of  -which  a  certainty 
was  afforded  that  the  germs  of  disease  did  not  so 
exist. 

As  regards  goods  and  letters,  restrictions  and  pre- 
cautionary measures  v/ere  imposed  upon  them  on 
the  belief  then  prevalent,  that  the  poisonous  prin- 
ciple or  contagion  might  attach  itself  to  them,  and 
torongh  them  be  transmitted  to  man. 

In  many  places,  chieiiy  in  the  Mediterranean,  cer- 
tain buildings  and  enclosures  are  attached  to  sea  ports 
for  the  reception  and  cimfmement  cf  the  crews  and 
passengers  of  vessels  arriv^ing  with  sickness  cn  board^ 
or  which  have  come  from  places  where  disease  was  en- 
demic or  prevailing.  They  are  termed  lazarettos,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  consist  of  various  detached  boild- 
ings  with  courts  between,  the  wdiole  being  encircled 
\v^ith  high  walls.  They  are  generally  constructed  in 
situations  ont  of  the  town  apart  from  dwellings,  on 
the  sea  coast,  and,' in  some  instances,  on  a  rock  or  is- 
land near  the  coast. 

Attached  to  these  institutions  are  large  bidldings 
or  warehouses,  in  which  goods,  supposed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  retaining  contagion,  such  as  wool,  cotton,  lea- 
ther, silk,  paper,  &c.  are  detained  and  piiriiied. 

This  is  done  by  exposing  them  freely  to  the  air, 
and  stirring  and  moving  them  about  frecjuently. 
•  These  duties  are  performed  by  persons  termed 
guards,  who  reside  within  the  walls,  and  are  well  paid 
for  the  confinement  and  risk  they  run. 

With  regard  to  vesTsels  arriving  at  places  where  no 
lazarettos  exist,  they,  with  their  crews,  passengers, 
and  cargoes,  are  sent  to  an  anchorage  at  some  distance 
from  the  town  and  shore,  known  as  the  quarantine 
ground,  and  there  they  are  strictly  guarded  ;  any 
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breach  of  the  rales  beisii^  visited  with  a  heavy  penal- 
ty, extending;  even  to  i  hc  iorlritiire  of  life  ilseif", 

8{tch  is  a  brief  st.alemt'nt  of  the  institation  and  in- 
tentions of  quarantine,  as  g^e?ieraily  adopted,  in  most 
countries,  and  constituted  as  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate code  of  iavv's.  Each  coui::try,  however,  has  eiiaet-^ 
ed  such  re^;u!ations  as  appeared  best  soiled  to  attain 
its  ov\  n  object.  The  conserpience  is,  that  great  vari- 
ations have,  at  different  times,  and  in  different  places, 
occurred.  ThiivS  the  period  of  detention  imposed  for 
the  same  disease  varies  in  diiierent  countries.  The 
very  diseases  for  wiiich  quarantine  restrictions  are  en- 
forced also  vary,  thus  one  imposes  them  for  yellow 
fever;  another  and  adjoining  country  overlooks  tins 
disease,  but  declares  it  necessary  for  cholera ;  a  third 
imposes  it  for  small  pox,  measles,  &c.  diseases  un- 
heeded by  the  majority,  but  not  for  cholera  or  yel- 
low fever. 

It  is  obvious  that  quarantine  restrictions,  if  really 

fulillling  all  that  they  are  intended  to  do,  afford  most 
invaluable  protection  to  the  country  enforcing  them. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  clear,  that  if  tiiey  fail  of  afford- 
ing this  protection,  if  they  merely  give  rise  to  a  false 
security,  their  huposition — their  existence  becomes  an 
irksome  encumbrance — interrupting  commerce,  ob- 
structing national  intercourse,  periling  life,  fostering 
and  engendering  disease,  and  squandering  large  sums 
of  the  public  revenue. 

Doubts,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  quarantine  regula- 
tions, have  existed  for  some  time  among  European 
and  other  nations.  These  have  become  gradually 
stronger  and  stronger,  till  at  length  the  leading  na- 
tions have  so  relaxed  the  restrictions,  and  abandoned 
the  practice,  that  the  lav/  has  virtually  become,  in 
many  of  them,  a  dead  letter. 

The  General  Board  of  Health,  in  England,  in  184.9, 
published  a  report, on  this  subject,  in  which  ti^e  con- 
clusion is  arrived  at,  after  due  consideration  and  a 
careful  weighing  of  the  vast  mass  of  accumulated  ex- 
perience and  observations  of  authentic  authorities  in 
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ai!  partr^  of  tlie  ,2.'l()he,  tlKit  the  means  employed  are 
iiia€iei|uate  to  eft'ect  llie  cit'sirixl  end,  thus  eoiilrriiiiiig' 
a  previously  expre.ssed  opinioo,  "  tiiat  intenial  sani- 
tary aiTJingements,  and  :iiot  qiiarantine  and  sanitary 
lines,  are  the  ^^aiegiuirds  of  nations,"  an  enuncialion 
in  accordance  with  the  experience  and  vievvs  of 
France,  Belgium,  Uusnia,  Austria,  Spain,  and  other 
enlightened  nations;  the  result  of  which  is,  that,  at 
the  present  time,  a  congress  of  representatives  from 
the  diiferent  nations  has  assembled  at  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  tfje  subject,  and  adopting 
some  nitimate  and  determinate  plan. 

In  treating  upon  this  subject,  the  CentrrJ  Board  of 
Health  may  probably  be  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
causing  unnecessary  alarm  in  the  minds  of  many. — 
Theaboiition  of  quarantine  is  considered  by  numbers 
to  be  a  most  unwarrantable  act  of  raslimess  ;  its  mo- 
dification a  most  presumptuous  innovation. 

A  rooted  prejudice  exists  against  the  abolition  or 
reform  of  old  customs,  especially  against  altering  one 
which  has  been  lield  up  as  effecting  so  desirable  an 
object.  The  majority  of  mankind  are  quite  willing 
to  take  the  assertion  of  its  efficacy  as  truth,  and  to 
consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  useful  safeguards  for 
the  protection  of  life.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  so 
far  as  popular  opinion  is  concerned,  in  spite  of  ail  the 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  so  far  from  considering  qua- 
rantine as  ineffectual,  or  its  present  restrictions  as 
unnecessarily  severe,  it  rather  doubts  if  the  restric- 
tions are  sufficiently  so.  In  performing  their  duty, 
however,  the  Board  are  actuated  solely  by  a  desire 
to  suggest  what  they  believe  to  be  best  for  the  pub- 
lic good  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  they  have  availed  themselves 
of  every  means,  within  their  power,  to  arrive  at  a  true 
state  of  matters,  so  as  to  enable  the  legislature  to 
draw  up  and  promulgate  suoh  enactments  as  may  af- 
ford all  necessary  protection  to  the  island  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  remove  all  useless  and  unnecessary  re- 
strictions from  those  who  may  be  subjected  to  their 
imposition. 
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As  previously  stated,  the  object  of  qnarantine  is  to 
prevent  the  iiitrocluction  of  epidcuiic  disease  i'vivm  one 
country  into  another,  and  its  regolalions  ai'e  based  ou 
the  assumption  of  the  contagioiisni^ss  of  the  disease 
with  Avhich  it  deals,  such  diseases  being'  supposed  to 
be  propagated  b}^  contact  direct  or  indirect  of  the 
unaffected  with  the  affected, 

I'he  ori2:in  of  each  epidemic  disease  was  considered 
to  depend  upon  a  speciiic  poison,  and  this  view,  at 
first  glance,  seemed  to  be  conlirmed  i)y  the  vast  differ- 
ence observable  between  typlius,  scarlatina,  influenza, 
plague,  yellow  fever,  small  pox,  and  cholera. 

The  prevalent  opinion  of  the  day  is  that  all  these 
disease  s,  however  dnfevani  in  appearance,  derive  their 
origin  from  one  common  agent,  essentially  the  same 
in  nature,  but  modiiied  by  peculiarities  of  climate  and 
other  circumstances,  which,  under  varying  conditions, 
gives  rise  to  various  forms  or  types  of  disease,  each 
having  definite  characters,  and  running  a  particular 
course.  How  else  shall  we  account  for  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  Nile  producing  plague;  that  of  the  Ganges, 
cholera,  that  of  the  parts  within  the  Tropics,  yellov/ 
fever?  How  else  for  the  sudden  origin  of  diseases  in 
the  interior  of  countries,  or  on  board  vessels  on  the 
broad  ocean  ?  How  shall  we  account  for  the  appear- 
ance of  new  diseases  in  countries  where  they  never 
pre-existed,  or  for  the  disappearance  of  particular  dis- 
eases from  places  where  they  once  prevailed  ? 

One  fact,  however,  is  allowed  by  all ; — whatever 
may  be  the  supposed  origin  of  epidemics,  that  there  is 
a  great  resemblance  between  them  in  their  requiring 
an  atmospheric  medium,  and  spreading  through  the 
agency  of  certain  atmospheric  conditions  ; — that  they 
all  obev  similar  laws  of  diffusion,  irreconcilable  bv 
the  theory  of  contagion  alone; — that  they  all  infest  the 
same  sort  of  localities  ; — that  they  all  attack  chiefly 
the  same  classes,  and  for  the  most  part,  persons  of 
like  ages,  and  that  their  intensity  is  increased  or  di- 
iriirdshecl  by  the  same  sanitary  and  social  conditions, 

Theprevalent  opiiiionof  the  spread  of  an  epidemic  is, 
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tlsat  this  is  enecled  Ihroiigh  the  medium  of  theatmo??- 
phere  tlKit,  in  onier  for  a  disease  to  extend  itself, 
tb.(ire  must  be,  imdependent  of  its  own  existence,  a 
|)e;;iil2ar  atuH'>s|)iun'icai  condition,  v/hich  latter  is  es- 
sealiai  to  the  propa,^ation  of  every  epidemic.  A  dis- 
ease may  exist,  it  may  originate  in  the  place,  it  iiiay 
be  imported,  but  yet,  unless  this  certain  reqisisite  ex- 
ists, it  will  not  spread  aoioo^  the  mass.  It  may  oc- 
-'•qr,    and   be  sporadic — scattered  here  and  there. 

Sydenham,  who  practised  while  the  plague  ravag'ed 
England, — Mead,  who  studied  it  profoundly,  and 
iiiissel,  of  Aleppo,  wiio  lived  wiiere  it  raged  for  three 
Years,  have  all  taught  us  that  without  the  essential 
|)r(^limiiiary  of  an  e|>sdeirtic  atmosphere  on  the  spot^ 
foreign  contagion  is  inert  ;  and  that  nnless  both  con- 
car,  no  pestilence  ensjies.  Hence  this  latter  states 
that  the  city  of  Aleppo,  thongh  in  unrestricted  and 
constant  communication  wiih  Kgypt  and  other  parts 
of  the  Tarkisii  empire,  \Yh>ere  the  plague  appears  an- 
naaliy,  used  to  be  afiected,  on  an  average,  only  once 
in  eia:hteen  years.  l"he  unknown  infiuence  which 
tbey  called  an  epidemic  atmosphere,  was  also  reck- 
oned by  the  ancients  to  be  the  invariable  forerunner, 
or  conconimitant  of  spreading  sickness.  In  their 
•judgmient,  half  the  cause,  at  least  one  blade  of  the 
destroying  shears  is  forged  at  home  ;  and,  without  it, 
the  other  cannot  do  the  work  of  fate." 

So  also  Sanctorius  says  :  Things  infected  with 
the  plague  communicate  their  infection  as  long  as  tlie 
proximate  and  remote  causes  subsist,  one  of  which 
ceasing,  the  infection  ceases,  like  as  the  motion  of  a 
clock  stops  if  only  a  single  tooth  of  one  of  the  wheels 
is  obstructed." 

The  question  of  the  contagion,  or  non-contagion  of 
a  disease,  is  quite  a  secondary  matter  as  regards  qua- 
rantine. Some  epidemic  diseases  are  allowed,  by 
luiiversal  consent,  to  be  non-infectious  ;  others  are,  in 
this  respect,  sub  judice;  others,  again,  do  most  de- 
cidedly increase  by  communication  ;  but  they  do  not 
always  spread  when  present,  thus  shewing  that  some- 
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lliing  more  than  mere  contagion  is  necessary.  But 
what  this  certain  something  is  we  know  not.  Theo- 
ries have  been  formed,  opinions  given  as  to  its  nature, 
hat  as  yet  chemistry,  with  all  her  powers,  has  failed 
to  detect  it;  but  nevertheless  experience  has  taught 
lis  that  it  does  exist,  and  that  when  present  it  is  the 
chief  propagator  of  every  disease  ;  it  baffles  quaran- 
tine, and  sets  at  nought  ail  its  restrictions. 

An  additional  proof  that  a  peculiar  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere,  does  generally,  if  not  always,  precede  and 
aocompany  spreading  diseases,  is  the  appearance  of 
certain  natural  signs  or  phenomena.  The  historian 
Livy,  at!  ributes  the  origin  of  a  pestilence  to  this  cause. 
**  The  year  was  remarkable,  he  observes,  for  a  cold 
and  snowy  winter,  so  that  the  roads  were  impassable 
and  the  l^iber  completely  frozen.  This  deplorable 
winter,  whether  it  was  from  the  unseasonable  state 
of  the  year,  which  suddenly  changed  to  an  opposite 
state,  or  some  other  cause,  was  succeeded  by  intense 
heat,  pestilential  and  destructive  to  all  kinds  of 
animals." 

The  connection  between  famine,  however  produced, 
and  pestilence,  has  been  noticed  in  all  ages  of  the 
world. 

An  enormous  increase  of  insects  has  frequently 
been  observed  to  precede  a  pestilence.  Thus,  in 
IfJiO,  Constantinople  was  infested  with  crowds  of 
grasshoppers  of  great  size,  that  devoured  every  green 
thing,  and  the  next  year  the  plague  carried  off  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

The  presence  of  locusts  and  pestilence  is  ofteiti 
mentioned  in  holy  writ. 

We  read  also  of  the  disappearance  of  birds  from 
places  inimediately  before  the  advent  of  epidemics, 
and  the  death  of  those  confined  in  cages,  and  of  the 
occasional  prevalence  of  epizootic  diseases,  arising 
among  horses.  Cattle,  and  domestic  animals  general- 
ly, as  also  of  epiphytics  or  blights  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  previous  to,  or  simultaneous  with,  the  ap- 
pearauce  of  pestilence  among  human  beings* 
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■It  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Saaitary  Commis- 
sioners that  contemporaneously  with  the  change 
noted  in  the  character  of  fever  in  the  London  fever 
hospital,,  an  analogous  change  harl  been  observed  by 
the  professors  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  in 
the  diseases  of  dogs,  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  name- 
ly— a  change  from  an  inilammatory  type  to  one  of  de- 
bility, and  that  this  had  been  observed  to  be  particu- 
larly the  case  with  regard  to  all  the  diseases  properly 
considered  epidemic,  to  which  these  animals  are  sub- 
ject. 

These  phenomena,  and  otiiers  affecting  the  tempe- 
rature, humidity  and  electricity  of  the  air  have  ber-n 
observed,  and  described  as  attending  almost  every 
epidemic  disease  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  as 
regards  cholera,  we  hnd  them  alluded  to  from  its  ap- 
})earance  at  Jessore  in  India,  in  May,  1817.  We 
tind  them  accompanying  it  througli  its  wonderful  and 
mysterious  march,  till  we  have  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  facts  ourselves.  Look  at  the  clear  and 
iinmistakeable  evidence  of  some  peculiar  indtience 
evincing  an  unusual  constitution  of  the  atmos])here, 
appreciable  to  the  senses  of  all,  noticed  and  observed 
by  many  during  cholera.  Its  very  course  has  been 
peculiar  and  irreconcilable  with  the  laws  of  contagion; 
it  has  for  the  most  part  extended  itself  in  one  dijec- 
tion  from  East  to  West. 

Experience  all  over  the  world  has  most  satisfacto- 
rily shewn,  that  such  an  atmospheric  influence  may 
exist  over  an  extensive  space,  and  yet  the  epidemic 
disease  prevalent  confine  or  limit  its  violence  to  cer- 
tain localities  ;  in  fact  localizing  causes  are  required, 
and  it  is  by  attending  to  these  conditions,  and  remov- 
ing them,  that  we  can  prevent  its  attack,  or  arrest  its 
ravages.  This  is  true  of  all  epidemic  and  endemic 
diseases  :  experience  has  proved  it  to  apply  to  all. — - 
This  is  w  hat  Dr.  Christison  meant,  wdien  he  wrote  the 
sentence,  Cleanliness  and  ventilation  will  speedily 
extinguish  any  epidemic.  ' 

To  these  causes  Dr.  Bancroft  alluded  :     It  is  for- 
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tiinate  for  mankind  that  tlie  communication  of  the 
contagion  of  the  plague  depends  upon  the  co-opera- 
lion  of  so  many  favorable  circumstances,  and  particu- 
larly upon  that  of  a  suitable  temperature,  and  of  cer- 
tain aptitudes  and  susceptibilities  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, for  ^vithout  such  requisites,  or  such  obstacles  to 
its  propagation,  the  earth  might  long  ago  have  become 
desolate." 

As^alini,  in  writing  on  the  plague,  says,  "  During 
my  stay  at  Jafl'a,  I  made  nse  of  no  extraordinary 
means  to  avoid  it,  1  was  convinced  that  the  disease 
was  epidemic,  and  that  if  my  health  became  impaired 
by  a  concurrence  of  any  causes  whatever,  1  couJd  not 
escape  it,  even  by  the  most  strict  seclusion  ;  no,  not 
even  if  I  had  been  surrounded  by  the  whole  guard  of 
health  (garde  satiitaire.)  As  1  was  persuaded  that 
obstructed  perspiration,  damp  and  infected  air,  the 
exlialations  of  marshes,  and  bad  food  were  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  this  disease,  I  endeavoured  to  avoid 
unhealthy  places,  damp  and  cold  air,  and  made  use 
of  the  best  food  I  could  procure,  and  as  I  knew  the 
influence  of  the  affections  of  the  mind  in  predispos- 
ing to  disease,  I  avoided  ail  melancholy  ideas,  by 
being  always  employed." 

The  same  feeling  actuated  Rush.  "  To  all  natural 
evil,"  he  says,  the  author  of  nature  has  kindly  pre- 
pared an  antidote.  Pestilential  fevers  furnish  no  ex- 
ception to  this  remark.  The  means  of  preventing 
them  are  as  much  under  the  power  of  human  reason 
and  industry,  as  the  means  of  preventing  the  evils  of 
lightning  and  common  fire.  I  am  so  satisfied  of  the  1 
truth  of  this  opinion,  that  1  look  for  the  time  whea 
our  courts  of  law  shall  punish  cities  and  villages  for 
permitting  any  of  the  sources  of  malignant  fevers  to, 
exist  wqthin  their  jurisdiction." 

It  was  a  consciousness  of  the  same  truth  which  in- 
duced Dr.  Watson  thus  to  write  :  "  Now  it  is  a  very 
instructive  fact  respecting  this  disease  (small  pox)  i 
thus  rankly  contagious,  and  arising  from  no  other  1 
source  than  coatagioii,  that  w  hen  it  is  epidemic  in  any  | 
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place,  many  instances  of  it  occur  which  we  can  by  no 
means  trace  to  contagion."  Dr.  Greg;ory  tvlh  ns, 
*'  that  of  the  numercas  cases  received  into  the  sniali 
pox  hospiial,  (to  which  he  has  hm^  been  phy^^ician), 
not  one  in  twenty  is  capable  of  being  rt^ferred  to  any 
known  source  of  infection,  the  disease  being  a. scribed 
by  the  patient  to  cold,  fatii^ue,  change  of  air,  or  some 
other  innocent  circumstance."  Whatever  share 
contagion  may  have  in  the  propagation  of  an  epi- 
demic disease,  it  is  quite  certain  that  of  itself  it  is 
Bot  sufficient.  Hitherto  its  powers  have  been  over- 
rated. 

The  history  of  epidemic  dise-ases,  and  the  annals  of 
different  countries  in  which  quarantine  has  been  en- 
forced in  innumerable  instances,  declare  its  insufficien' 
cy  to  check  the  introduction  of  disease.  Times  with- 
out number  has  it  failed,  and  even  in  some  c  ases  its 
apparent  success  may  frequently  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. When  we  consider  the  capricious  and  myste 
rious  course  which  disease  often  assumes,  we  are  apt 
to  attribute  to  the  imposition  of  quarantine  what  is 
really  due  to  tl.e  peculiar  character  of  the  disease. 

Having  thus  considered  the  soundness  of  the  fun. 
damcLtal  principle  of  quara-itine,  it  now  remains  for 
us  to  consider  some  ot  its  restnctions  and  regulations, 
and  to  observe  if  their  imposition,  as  at  present  prac- 
tised, is  necessary,  and  whether  it  is  attended  with 
positive  good  or  positive  harm. 

We  may  here  quote  the  words  of  the  report  on  qua- 
rantine, published  by  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
in  1849.  *'  We  are  advised  by  custom  house  officers, 
and  other  competent  persons,  that  there  are  at  pre 
sent,  as  there  might  be  expected  to  be,  such  exten- 
sive evasions  of  the  quarantine  regulations  as  to  ren- 
del  them  a  nullity  for  any  protection  on  the  theory 
of  contagion.  The  whole  of  the  passengers  and  crew 
being  exposed  to  grievous  inconvenience  on  account 
of  the  sickness  of  individuals,  it  is  the  practice  to 
prevail  on  the  sick  to  misrepresent  the  nature  and 
cause  of  their  sickness  ;  thus,  rheumutiam,  catanh, 
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scurvy,  diarrh'Gsa,  se;i-sickness,  are  frequently  assign- 
ed for  febrile  and  epidemic  aUacks." 

**  When  !hi)se  only  are  dewll  with,  who  are  sick,  or 
affected  with  premorii tory  syraptoms,  and  dealt  with 
by  appropriate  treatuieiit,  having  i'egard  mainly  to 
their  own  benefit,  and  in  s!ich  a  manner  as  not  to 
alarm  them,  and  to  lead  them  to  imagine  that  they  are  to 
be  saeriiiceci  to  a  feeling  of  apprehension,  in  behalf 
of  others,  we  may  fairly  expect  less  of  concealment, 
and  so  tar  as  the  ahj-enee  o\  concealment  is  concern- 
ed, less  of  real  danger  of  the  escape  of  cases  of  ma* 
lignant  epidemics  than  under  I  he  present  system. 

The  practice  of  thrsisting  persons  into  lazarettos, 
or  confining  them  in  vessels,  apart  from  all  communi- 
cation and  medical  aid,  is  unnecessary.  The  narrow - 
ness  of  the  sphere  of  alleged  contagion  is  a  subject 
which  has  long  engrossed  the  attention  of  many  — 
Numerous  instances  have  been  adduced,  the  results  of 
carei'nl  and  extensive  experience,  which  prove  that 
t\\d  enanalions  arising  from  living  bodies  do  not  ex- 
tend lieyond  a  few  feet.  Thus,  from  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Maygarth,  for  determirnng  the  absolute  dis- 
tances to  which  the  [)ower  of  contagion  or  infection 
extends  in  diiTerent  disorders,  the  result  was,  "that 
where  ventilation  is  comj)lete,  in  other  words  where 
the  gazeous  pois  ui  is  freely  diluted  with  atmospheric 
air,  the  sphere  of  its  operation  is  very  limited."  As 
regards  emanations  from  living,  healthy,  or  diseased 
bodies,  Drs.  Percival,  Ferrier,  Carmichael,  Currie, 
Hussel,  !{ol)erts,  Arnott,  Alison,  Christison,  and 
many  others,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  report  on 
quarantine,  deny  that  exhalations  from  the  living 
body  are  capable  of  permanent  suspension  in  the  at- 
mosphere, or  that  they  ran  be  conveyed  unchanged 
through  pure  air  to  great  distances.  They  regard  it 
as  establisned  by  an  indubitable  body  of  evidence, 
that  the  moment  these  exhalations  come  in  contact 
with  the  external  atmosphere  they  arediffused  through 
it:  that  by  such  diffusion  their  iojuiious  properties 
are  destroyed,  and  that  thoisgh  whea  pent  up  in  close 
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unventiluted  rooms,  tisey  may  acquire  permajient  coii- 
centratioii  and  virulence,  \et  wlieii  they  once  pass 
into  tiie  ocean  of  air,  tiiey  disappear  as  a  single  drop 
of  rain  is  lost  in  the  ocean  of  water,"  and  these  au- 
thorities view  tiie  properties  tiuis  possessed  by  air, 
to  nentralize  and  destroy  these  exhalations  as  a  pro- 
vision of  nature  for  onr  well  being.  Dr.  Christison, 
in  an  article  on  fever,  in  the  Library  of  Practical  Me- 
dicine, giv  es  a  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  concentration  of  the  poison  of  ty- 
phus fever,  as  observed  in  the  wards  of  the  Edinburgh 
hospital,  where,  if  fever  patients  were  admitted  only 
Hnder  a  certain  proportion  to  the  other  patients,  tlie 
fever  did  not  spread  ;  but  if  beyond  that  proportion  the 
persons  about  them  were  seized  and  very  exactly  in 
the  ratio  of  their  exposure  to  the  infection,  the  nurses 
preceding  the  clerks  and  house  surgeons,  then  tiie 
dressers,  and  tkien  the  general  students  and  physicians, 
and  it  was  remarked  that  none  of  the  persons  so  at- 
tacked when  removed  to  their  private  dwellings,  com- 
municated the  disease  to  their  attendants."  Similar 
observations  have  been  made  by  the  ])hysicians  of  the 
London  hospitals.  The  London  fever  hospital,  is  se- 
parated from  the  small  pox  hospital,  only  by  the  space 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  feet,  and  the  windows  of 
the  wards  of  both  establishments  are  immediately  op- 
posite to  each  other,  yet  there  is  no  instance  of  the 
communication  of  small  pox  to  the  typhus  patients,  nor 
of  typhus  to  the  small  pox  patients,  nor  of  either  di- 
sease to  the  convalescent,  or  to  the  official  inmates 
of  the  adjoining  establishment.  There  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  single  instance  on  record,  in  any  country, 
of  the  extension  of  infection  beyond  the  wall  of  au 
hospital,  or  even  of  a  lazar  house,  so  as  to  injure  in  any 
manner  the  nearest  inhabitant."  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  contagious  principle  of  every  disease  has  been 
overrated.  This  Dr.  Christison  <listinctly  states,  re- 
lative to  typhus  fever,  ''The  infection  of  continued 
fever  is.  for  the  most  part,  by  no  means  virulent.  This; 
is  contrary  to  uiiivertsal  prejudice  among  luiprofes- 
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sional  persons,  and  to  the  ophnon  entertaiii(?d  even  by 
some  members  of  tfie  lijedical  profe^^sioii.  Hut  it  is 
nevertiieless  certain,  so  far  as  ndiuite  observation  oi* 
several  violent  epidemics,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
can  determine  the  ]}oint  that  moderate  precnjitions  will 
render  the  infections  atmosphere  inert.  Cleanliness 
and  ventilation  will  speedily  extinguish  any  epidemic, 
for  it  is  well  ascertained  that  fever,  communicated  to 
an  individual  in  the  better  ranks  by  attendance  on  the 
sick  in  hospital,  is  very  rarely  pro])agated  in  his  own 
station,  or  to  any  of  his  attendants  f '  exactly  the  same 
facts  liave  been  observed  \vith  regard  to  plague  and 
ciiolera. 

Few  medical  men  in  private  practice,  imagine  that 
they  run  any  risk  in  visiting  a  patient  sufles  lng  under 
m  epidemic  disease;  why  therefore  such  strict  regu- 
lations are  to  be  enforced  against  unfortunate  persons 
under  rpiarantine,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  There  is  no 
danger,  as  experience  distinctly  shews,  in  a  medical 
man  attending  the  sick  in  well  ventilated  rooms. 

Numerous  instances  have  occurred,  ])ro^  ing  the  se- 
rious mischief  accruing  from  the  confinement  and 
overcrowding  which  frequently  takes  place  in  over- 
charged and  tainted  lazarettos  and  ships  ;  not  only  is 
existing  disease  aggravated,  but  in  many  instances  it 
has  given  rise  to,  and  engendered,  fresh  and  even  more 
fatal  affections.  The  history  of  quarantine  teems  w  ith 
such  melancholy  instances.  Few  who  have  not  stu- 
died the  subject,  and  examined  the  evidence  obtained 
from  those  employed  in  carrying  out  these  regulations, 
can  imagine  the  heart-rending  scenes  that  the  walls  of 
a  lazaretto,  or  the  decks  of  a  vessel  under  quarantine, 
have  witnessed.  In  many  such  cases  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease has  existed  all  the  time  in  the  vessel  itself. 
Sanitary  measures  should  not  be  confined  to  towns 
and  communities  alone.  It  is  now  well  ascertained 
that  a  foul  ship  is  just  as  bad  as  a  filthy  house.  We 
have  it  on  undoubted  authority  that  epidemic  diseases 
do  frequently  break  out  and  rage  during  a  voyage. — 
The  mortality  among  merchant  seamen,  from  epi- 
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demic  diseases,  is  gre^rt,  and  were  it  not  that  sea- 
H'len  work  in  a  purer  externa!  atiTiGsphere,  that  they 
are  below  decks  comparatively  for  short  intervals- 
only,  and  that  in  general  they  are  nien  at  the  moj^t 
robust  periods  of  life,  it  is  probahle  that  epidemic 
disease  v/oold  be  still  more  frequent  among;  thera  ; 
im  inference,  supported  by  the  fact  that,  whenever 
passengers,  emigraots,  and  others  are,  owing  to  stor- 
my ¥/eather,  much  cooiioed  to  the  berths  below,  some 
form  of  malignant  disease  is  almost  sure  to  break  out. 
The  difference  of  the  mortality  bel,\^een  the  merchant 
service  and  the  na-vy  is,  m  these  days,  very  great,  ow- 
ing, no  doeht,  to  the  great  attention  now  paid  to  sa- 
nitary meas?ires  on  board  her  majesty's  sidps.  (>n 
the  subject  of  the  propf^gaiion  of  ciisease  in  ships,  Dr, 
Sutherland  thus  writes:  I  f  \Te  consider  that  .^hips 
are,  in  reality,  lioating  buildings,  and  thnse  of  the 
mercantile  class  usnally  of  a  worse  construction  than 
any  which  exist  in  our  towns — Hiat  they  have  no  pro- 
vision for  ventilation — that  they  are  generally  kept  in  a 
Hithy  condition — that  though  requiring  constant  drain- 
age, as  much  as  any  private  dwelling  does,  there  is  no 
regulation  whereby  this  is  secured — tluit  when  in  port, 
and  especially  in  river  harbours,  which  receive  the 
drainage  of  towns,  a  portion  of  water,  already  strfg- 
nant,  or  of  diluted  sewer  w  ater,  is  sure  to  pass  in  by 
way  of  leakage,  and  evolve  tlie  r«sual  nnwl»olesome 
gases,  and  that  even  putrid  mud  has  been  fortnd  co- 
Tering  the  bottom  of  such  vessels  ;  in  short  when  we 
have  stoitary  conditions,  as  bad,  or  even  worse  than 
no  the  worst  parts  of  our  crowded  cities  and  towns, 
we  need  not  be  surprized  to  find  that  merchant  ships 
are  not  exempt  from  the  of>eration  of  those  causes 
which  engender  disease  on  {and,  and  timt  when  they 
happen  to  be  placed  in  epidemic  centres,  the  disease, 
whatever  it  may  be,  obeys  the  usnai  law  of  its  propa- 
gation, and  fastens  on  the  ship  just  as  it  would  do  on 
any  equally  unhealthy  spot  on  shore.  A  foul  bill  of 
health  is  the  consequence,  and  the  vessel  is  put  in 
quarantine  at  the  fust  port  where  its  bad  sanitary  re- 
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putation  happens  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  people."  Such  is  a  description  of  a  mer-- 
chant  vessel,  but  that  of  an  emigrant  ship  is  far  worse; 
instead  of  this  mortality  among  sailors,  they  ought  to 
be  the  healthiest  of  men.  In  such  cases,  however, 
what  horrors,  what  sufferings  does  quarantine  impose? 
The  act,  which  places  a  ship  so  circumstanced  under 
restrictions,  and  retains  the  passengers  and  crews  oii 
board,  can  deserve  no  title  but  that  of  recklessness 
and  cruelty,  and  ought  no  longer  to  be  upheld  or  to- 
lerated in  civilized  communities. 

As  regards  the  restrictions  upon  animals,  this,  from 
experience,  appears  to  be  altogether  unnecessary. 
No  authenticated  instance  is  on  record  of  the  disease 
being  so  communicated  to  man.  Witli  regard  to  the 
plague.  Dr.  M'Lean  informs  us,  that  certain  animals 
are  supposed  to  be  more  susceptible  than  others;  thus, 
the  cat  is  said  to  be  much  more  so  than  the  horse,  in 
fact  the  latter  is  stated  to  be  insusceptible.  Their 
retention  therefore  on  board  can  only  be  productive 
of  cruelty  to  the  animals,  and  of  over-crowding  to  the 
passengers  and  crew. 

Experience  has  fully  shewn  that  the  detention  of 
goods  and  letters  is  unnecessary  ;  the  division  of  the 
former  into  susceptible  and  non-susceptible  appears 
to  be  fanciful  and  capricious.  No  instance  is  adduced 
of  the  guards  of  a  lazaretto  suffering ;  in  fact,  in  all 
countries,  their  immunity  has  been  remarkable.  With 
regard  to  bedding  which  has  been  used,  and  soiled 
linen,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  danger  from 
these,  for  a  time,  will  be  commensurate  with  the  dan- 
ger arising  from  the  body  of  the  infected  person.  It 
is  very  much  to  be  doubted  if  even  these  will  retain 
any  communicabiiity  beyond  a  very  limited  period. 
With  regard  to  the  clothes  of  those  dying  of  plague, 
Bruce,  the  traveller,  tells  us  :  The  Turks  and  Moors, 
immediately  after  St.  Johns  day,  expose,  in  the 
market  places,  the  clothes  of  the  many  thousands  that 
have  died  of  the  plague  during  its  late  continuance  ; 
and  though  these  consist  of  furs,  cotton,  silk,  and, 
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woollen  clothes,  which  are  stuffs  the  most  retentive 
of  the  infection,  no  accident  happens  to  those  who 
wear  them. 

As  regards  letters  and  papers,  no  well  anthenti- 
Gated  instances  of  their  giving  rise  to  the  disease, 
liave  been  brought  forward  ;  whereas  the  opening  and 
detaining  them,  often  entails  mistakes,  delays,  and 
other  serious  inconveniences. 

We  have  now  to  consider  quarantine  as  conducted 
in  this  island.  The  act  at  present  in  force,  is  one 
passed  19th  December,  1840,  fourth  Victoria,  chap- 
ter twenty-two,  entitled  An  act  to  regulate  the  per- 
formance of  quarantine,  and  to  prevent  the  spreading 
of  infectious  diseases  within  this  island,  and  to  fix  the 
salaries  of  the  health  officers."  It  repeals  an  act  of 
forty-one  George  III,  entitled,  '*  An  act  to  oblige 
ships  and  other  vessels  coming  from  foreign  parts,  in- 
fected with  malignant  fevers  or  contagious  distempers, 
to  perform  quarantine,  and  for  preventing  the  spread- 
ing of  infection  in  this  island  also  a  certain  other 
act,  fourth  George  IV,  entitled  An  act  for  reducing 
the  fees,  and  for  regulating  the  duties  of  the  health 
officers  ;"  as  also  an  act,  fifty-eighth  George  III,  enti- 
tled ''An  act  for  establishing  the  fees  of  health  of- 
ficers." 

Clause  2.  Enacts  that  all  persons,  goods,  letters, 
&c.  from  suspected  places,  are  liable  to  quarantine,  at 
discretion  of  government  and  council  ;  includes  pilot. 
No  persons,  goods,  letters,  &c.  permitted  to  be  land- 
ed, until  after  the  expiration  of  quarantine,  unless 
with  license  of  governor,  with  advice  of  privy  coonciL 
Period  of  quarantine,  and  place  for  performing  qua- 
rantine,  to  be  fixed  by  the  same.  Vessels  from  sus- 
pecteii  islands,  though  not  bound  to  this  island,  sub- 
ject on  their  arrival  here  to  quarantine. 

Clause  3.  Goods  particularly  specified,  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  governor 
and  council. 

Clause  4.  In  case  of  emergency,  governor  empow* 
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ered  to  make  orders — governor  may  shorten  time  or 
release  vessels  from  quarantine. 

Clause  5.  Vessels  under  quarantine  shall  hoist  such 
signals  as  may  be  directed.  Vessels  not  undergoing 
quarantine,  not  to  hoist  such  signal  under  a  penalty 
of  £50. 

Clause  6.  Vessels  from  suspected  places  to  be  vi- 
sited at  a  convenient  distance  from  shore  by  health 
officer  or  assistant.  Masters  of  vessels  required  to 
give  true  answers  to  health  officer.  Penalty  for  false 
replies. 

Clause  7.  If  vessels  be  required  to  perform  quaran- 
tine, such  vessel  may  be  compelled  to  repair  to  such 
port  as  may  be  appointed  for  the  performance  of 
quarantine.  Any  vessel  from  an  infected  port,  or 
having  contagious  disorder  on  board,  not  reporting 
same,  and  hoisting  signal  appointed,  convicted  and 
liable  to  penalty  of  £200  sterling. 

Clause  8.  Masters  of  vessels  subject  to  quarantine 
to  deliver  bill  of  health,  manifest,  &c,  to  health  officer 
on  demand,  under  a  penalty  of  £100  for  refusing. 

Clause  9.  Masters  of  vessels  under  quarantine  not 
to  land  themselves,  nor  permit  any  person  from  their 
vessel  to  land,  under  a  penarof  £300  sterling.  Any 
person  leaving  a  vessel  under  quarantine,  may  be 
compelled  to  return  on  board.  Penalty  for  quitting 
vessels  under  quarantine. 

Clause  10.  Persons  undergoing  quarantine  subject 
to  the  directions  of  the  health  officer.  Health  officers 
empowered  to  enforce  their  orders,  and  call  in  assist- 
ance. Persons  called  upon  required  to  assist  in  en- 
forcing quarantine  laws.  Persons  subject  to  quaran- 
tine willfully  violating  the  law,  may  be  compelled  by 
necessary  force,  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  the 
law.  Penalty. 

Clause  11.  Constables  and  peace  officers  empow- 
ered to  seize  any  one  landing  while  under  quarantine, 
and  carry  him  before  a  magistrate.  Justice  to  issue 
his  warrant  to  convey  offender  to  vessel  where  he 
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was  performing  quarantine,  or  to  any  place  of  safe 
custody,  except  the  public  gaol. 

Clause  12.  Persons,  boats,  and  vessels  prohibited 
from  going  within  the  limits  assigned  for  performing 
quarantine.  Penalty. 

Clause  13.  Any  officer  embezzling  any  article  under 
quarantine,  declared  incapable  of  holding  such  situa- 
tion, and  forfeits  £100  sterling.  Any  officer  desert- 
ing, or  permitting  goods  under  quarantine  to  be  land- 
ed, or  granting  false  certificate,  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanour. Officer  wilfully  damaging  goods  under  qua- 
rantine, to  pay  £lOO  sterling,  damages  and  costs  of 
suit,  over  and  above  the  value. 

Clause  14.  Vessels  having  performed  quarantine, 
passengers,  &c.  upon  producing  a  certificate  from 
health  officer,  liable  to  no  futher  restrictions. 

Clause  15.  Goods  on  board  vessels  after  being  aired, 
and  certificate  procured  from  proper  officer,  liable  to 
no  further  detention.  Evidence  to  be  given  on  oath 
before  proper  officers. 

Clause  16.  Persons  forging  certificate  guilty  of  mis- 
demeanour. 

Clause  17.  Persons  Ifiuding  goods,  &c.  from  ves- 
sels liable  to  perform  qijarantine,  to  forfeit  £300  ster- 
ling.   Persons  conveying  letters,  goods,  &c,  from 
wessel  actually  under  quarantine,  to  forfeit  £  1 00  ster- 
ling. 

Clause  18.  Persons  authorized  to  take  examina- 
}tions,  to  administer  an  oath.  Any  person  examined 
by  such  qualified  officer  giving  false  evidence,  guilty 
of  perjury. 

Clause  19.  Governor  to  appoint  officers.  In  case 
of  their  absence  or  sickness,  their  duty  to  be  perform- 
ed by  such  officer  of  the  customs  as  mav  be  appoint- 
ed. 

Clause  20.  Advertisement  inserted  by  authority  of 
governor,  or  proclamation,  to  be  sufficient  notice  to 
all  parties  concerned. 

Clause  21.  How  fines  and  penalties  are  to  be  reco- 
.^'ered. 
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The  other  clauses  relate  to  actions  and  payment  of 
salaries,  &c.  A  short  act  was  passed  appointing; 
commissioners  to  erect  a  lazaretto,  a  sum  of  £3000 
was  authorised  to  be  raised.  This  was  never  carried 
into  effect,  although  the  committee  has,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  assembled. 

The  Board  have  procured  evidence  as  regards  the 
present  working  of  the  quarantine  law  in  this  island, 
from  the  majority  of  the  gentlemen  holding  the  ap- 
pointment of  health  officers,  as  also  from  the  harbour 
master  of  Kingston. 

The  Board  of  Health,  after  mature  consideration  of 
the  subject,  feel  it  their  duty  to  declare  that,  as  at 
present  enforced,  the  quarantine  law  does  not  afford 
to  the  public  health  the  protection  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  do.  In  their  opinion,  the  act  does  not 
provide  the  proper  machinery  for  carrying  out  the 
rules  and  regulations  it  intends  to  enforce.  By  clause 
two,  the  power  of  imposing  and  relieving  quarantine 
is  altogether  vested  in  the  governor  and  privy  council. 
The  Board  are  of  opinion  that  this  would  be  more 
easily  and  conveniently  effected  by  means  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Central  Board,  of  whom  a  portion  shall 
be  of  the  medical  profession,  and  that  this  would  be 
preferable. 

In  the  same  clause,  the  pilot  boarding  and  bring- 
ing in  a  vessel  to  port,  is  included  in  the  quarantine. 
Instances  have  been  mentioned  to  the  Board,  and 
are  known  to  one  or  two  of  its  members,  where  the 
crew  of  the  pilot's  boat  also  boarded  and  remained 
on  board  for  some  time,  the  boat  being  kept  in  tow 
during  such  time.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  health 
officers  generally  are  not  aw  are  of  this  practice.  Dr. 
Cooke,  however,  the  health  officer  of  Morant  Bay  and 
Port  Morant,  in  reply  to  the  following  question — 
**  Do  you  know  of  an  instance  or  instances  where  the 
pilot  boarding  a  vessel  at  sea,  has  taken  the  crew  of 
his  boat  on  board,  and  that  the  crew  afterwards  left 
the  vessel  and  returned  on  shore,  leaving  the  pilot  on 
board  to  take  the  vessel  into  port  V  states, 
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"  It  is  their  constant  liabit." 

Dr.  Steven  s  answer  is,  *'The  pilot  and  bis  crew 
are  not  permitted  to  leave  a  vessel  till  she  has  been  so 
examined.'* 

Dr.  Johnstone,  in  his  evidence,  states,  The  pilot 
generally  boards  some  distance  from  the  port,  and  his 
creiv  usually  go  on  board  with  him^  towing  the  canoe 
tvith  a  line  and  adds,  "  the  pilot  never  leaves  the 
vessel  until  boarded." 

Dr.  Bayley's  answer  is — It  is  a  common  practice 
for  the  crew  of  the  pilot  boat  to  go  on  board  the  ves- 
sel at  sea  with  the  pilot,  and  the  boat  is  towed  into 
harbour,  the  crew  of  the  pilot  boat  seldom  return  on 
shore  before  the  pilot." 

Dr.  M'Farlane's  answer  is — In  general  the  pilot 
boards  the  vessel  at  sea,  but  the  pilot  crew  do  not 
board,  they  proceed,  when  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  anchorage,  for  the  health  officer,  who 
immediately  goes  alongside,  and  ascertains  the  state 
of  the  vessel,  admitting  her  to  pratique,  or  otherwise, 
according  to  circumstances.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
instance  wdiere  the  crew  of  the  pilot  boat  have  board- 
ed a  vessel,  and  returned  on  shore  leaving  the  pilot 
on  board."  He  afterwards  adds,  in  answer  to  ano- 
ther question,  number  eleven — **  In  my  opinion  the 
system  of  quarantine  at  present  existing,  affords  a  to- 
lerably efficient  protection  to  public  health.  It  is  not 
a  perfect  safeguard  to  the  importation  of  epidemic 
disease,  unless  the  pilots  were  prevented  from  board- 
ing before  ascertaining  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  disease  on  board,  and  also  having  some  efficient 
means  of  preventing  any  communication  with  the 
shore,  in  the  event  of  a  vessel  being  put  into  quaran- 
tine. " 

Dr.  Lemonius  states — "  1  believe  that  the  pilot  only 
goes  on  board  any  vessel,  and  sends  his  canoe  on 
shore." 

The  Central  Board  would  most  urgently  call  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  fact,  one  they  beleive 
of  no  unfrequent  occurrence — the  inducement  to  go  on 
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board,  or  hold  oomniimication  while  being  towed 
along  by  a  vessel,  is  too  great  a  temptation  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  a  pilot  and  his  crew.  In  other  coun- 
tries the  pilot  boards,  and  his  boat  immediately  quits. 

This  clause  enacts  that  all  vessels  shall  be  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  the  health  officer.  Dr.  Chamber- 
lane,  in  his  evidence,  in  answer  to  question  twenty- 
five,  says — "  All  coasting  vessels  (droghers)  bearing 
the  island  flag,  are  not  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the 
health  officer."    They  are  exempt  by  law. 

In  answer  to  question  twenty-six,  he  replies — **I 
have  heard  they  sometimes  go  to  Cuba  and  Saint  Do- 
mingo. 1  do  not  know  it  as  a  fact.  They  never  ap- 
ply for  a  certificate  as  other  vessels  to  enter  at  the 
customs — no  vessel  can  enter  at  the  customs  without 
producing  the  health  officers  certificate  of  pratique." 

In  answer  to  question  twenty-seven,  he  says,  No, 
they  come  into  port  with  the  island  flag,  and  consi- 
dering it  wTong,  I  have  reported  them.  The  Cayma- 
nas  are  a  dependency  of  Jamaica." 

In  answer  to  question  twenty-eight,  he  says,  Yes, 
American  steamers  from  Chay^s  and  Wew  York, 
come  up  the  harbour  during  niglit,  at  all  hours.  I 
have  reported  them  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and  to 
the  governor.  They  are  examined  by  the  deputy 
health  officer  and  myself,  or  report  themselves  on  ar- 
rival to  the  health  officer.  No  prohibitory  measures 
have  been  taken,  and  they  continue  to  do  so,  after 
examination  at  Port  Royal  and  Kingston." 

The  Board  of  Health  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  to  the  fact  here  stated.  Since  the 
above  evidence  was  taken,  the  Board  have  received 
from  an  officer  of  her  majesty's  customs,  the  annexed 
memorandum. 

Droghers  or  vesselsl  Not  required  to  produce  health 
coastwise.        >  officer's  certificate  on  entry  at 
3  the  customs. 
Droghers  trading  af^  Required  to  produce  health  offi- 
times  beyond  the>cer's  certificate  every  time  of 
island.  j  entry.     These  vessels  chiefly 
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trade  to  Cuba,  Saint  Domingo, 
and  the  Spanish  Main,  and  can- 
not enter  without  such  docu- 
ment, vvhen  they  change  their 
character. 

\i  \\\\\  hp.  ol)s;  rved  that  this  memorandum  by  no 
nit  iUis  coiilsadicts  ihe  above  evidence. 

With  regard  to  the  American  steamers,  they  often 
bring  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  passengers. 
The  reporting  them^>elves  after  having  arrived  in 
Kingston,  and  had  free  communication  with  the  shore, 
can  be  of  little  real  utility.  This  is  said  to  occur, 
when  they  come  in  during  the  night.  If  the  quaran- 
tine laws,  are  able  to  efl'ect  what  they  are  intended 
to  do,  they  should  be  most  rigidly  observed ;  if  not, 
they  should  be  modified,  or  abolished. 

As  regards  clause  six,  which  enacts  that  vessels 
from  suspected  places,  are  to  be  visited  at  a  conve- 
nient distance  from  shore,  by  health  officer  or  his  assist- 
ant.— The  Board  must  observe,  that,  in  many  instan- 
ces, the  medical  officer  appears,  in  his  zeal,  to  have 
overstepped  the  bounds  prescribed.  Thus,  Dr.  John- 
stone  says,  "  I  board  immediately  on  her  coming  to 
anchor,  and  if  necessary  to  place  the  vessel  in  quar- 
antine, my  instructions  are,  to  place  her  in,  and  to  lee- 
ward of  the  other  vessels  in  the  port." 

Dr.  Bayley  states,  *'  The  pilot  has  instructions  if  a 
vessel  has  any  epidemic  disease  on  board,  not  to  bring 
her  into  port.  The  health  officer,  boards  a  vessel 
when  she  comes  into  harbour,  but  no  communication 
is  permitted  with  the  town,  until  the  health  officer 
visits  the  vessel."  In  another  place,  he  writes,  It 
has  been  my  practice  to  board  the  vessel,  and  person- 
ally examine  the  crew." 

Dr.  Stevens  also  vsays,     Vessels  are  boarded  by  the 

Kilot  at  a  distance  from  the  harbour,  who,  before  he 
oards,  ascertains  that  no  sickness  exists,  or  has  ex- 
isted, during  the  voyage.  The  vessel,  if  the  replies 
are  satisfactory,  is  then  brought  into  port,  where  she 
is  boarded  by  the  health  officer  and  examined." 
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Dr.  Clachar  states,  '^The  pilot  is  the  first  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  be  sickness  on  board  of  the  vessel  out- 
side the  port.  If  brought  into  port,  the  health  officer 
would,  if  necessary,  place  her  in  quarantine,  and  re- 
port the  same  to  the  Executive,  or  Central  Board  of 
Health." 

The  Board  must  here  remark  that  the  medical  of- 
ficer boarding  any  vessel,  which  is  afterwards  placed 
in  quarantine,  is  not  contemplated  by  the  act, — in 
fact,  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  its  principles.  In  some 
of  the  above  answers,  it  appears  as  if  it  w^ere  optional 
with  the  pilot  to  board  a  vessel. — Vide  Dr.  Steven's 
evidence. 

The  Board  must  now  draw  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  to  the  following  circumstance,  as  one 
fraught  with  the  greatest  mischief.  To  the  question, 
*'  In  your  absence,  the  health  visit  may  be  performed 
by  an  officer  of  the  customs  ?  Dr.  Chamberlane,  the 
health  officer  of  Kingston,  answers,  Yes,  if  he  is 
sick,  or  temporarily  absent,  the  officer  of  the  customs 
may  act  as  his  substitute,  according  to  the  qnaiaii- 
tine  law,  but  the  duty  is  generally  performed  by  a  me- 
dical man  in  such  cases. 

Dr.  Walsh,  his  deputy,  the  acting  health  officer  at 
Port  Royal,  answers,  yes — it  may — it  is  permitted  by 
the  quarantine  act. — Vide  clause  ninatessath. 

Clause  nineteenth  enacts,  that  masters  of  vessels, 
under  quarantine,  are  not  to  land  themselves,  nor  per- 
mit any  person  from  their  vessel  to  land,  under  a  pe- 
nalty of  £300.  On  this  subject,  the  Board  would 
draw  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  fact,  that 
at  many  of  the  usual  quarantine  grounds,  there  is  no 
means  of  enforcing  these  restrictions.  To  the  query, 
''Are  there  any  means  of  preventing  communication 
with  the  shore?"  Dr.  Clachar  answers — "  The  an- 
chorage is  about  half  a  mile  to  the  leeward  of  the 
port.  There  are  no  means  of  preventing  communica- 
tion with  the  shore,  except  the  fear  of  penalties  under 
the  quarantine  lav/."  Dr,  Chamberlane  says,  Not 
any,  but  the  commanders  or  masters  are  held  respon- 
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Hihle  for  tlie  due  performance  of  quarantine."  After- 
wards he  adds,  ''I  may  mention  that  it  has  been 
known  that  persons  have  sometimes  been  landed  from 
vessels  outside  the  palisades,  and  have  made  their 
way  to  Kingston  with  small  pox  on  them."  A  case 
of  this  sort  occurred  about  twenty-four  years  ago — 
the  vessel  was  the  schooner  Montague,  from  Liver- 
pool, the  man  was  apprehended,  and  the  spread  of 
the  disease  prevented." 

l)r,  Johnstone  says,  There  are  no  means  of  pre- 
venting communication  with  the  shore,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  further  than  the  strict  orders  of  the  master 
on  board  to  the  contrary." 

Dr.  Cooke — ''The  crew  can  always  be  prevented— 
not  the  crew  of  the  pilot  boat,  as  they  may  board  and 
corne  on  shore  before  the  vessel  is  in  sight." 

Dr.  Bayiey — ''  There  are  no  means,  to  my  know- 
ledge, to  prevent  communication  with  the  shore." 

Dr.  Tarrant — \  am  not  aware  of  any." 

Dr.  Maidand— "  I  know  of  none,  except  through 
the  interference  of  the  magistrates  and  police." 

Dr.  M'Fariane — "  There  are  no  means  of  prevent- 
ing communication  with  the  shore." 

Dr.  Clarke — I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any 
particular  means  of  preventing  communication  with 
the  shore."*"-'-'=^* 

Dr.  Chevers — "  But  no  means  of  preventing  com- 
munication with  the  shore." 

Dr.  Jelly — There  are  no  means  whatever  of  pre- 
venting communication  with  the  shore." 

Dr.  Potts— The  integritv  of  the  master  and  a 
coast  guard.'' 

To  the  question,  are  there  any  means  of  preventing 
communication  between  vessels  in  quarantine,  (at 
Green  Bay,)  and  the  shore  at  night  ? 

Dr.  VValsli  answers,  "  None  whatever." 

The  Board  would  here  observe,  that  in  all  other 
countries  inwdiich  quarantine  has  been  enforced,  due 
care  has  always  been  taken  to  provide  the  means  o-f 
carrying  out  the  restrictions,    Uf  all  dis^^greeable  de- 
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privations  to  which  a  subject  is  liabie,  none  equals 
the  imposition  of  quarantine.  The  history  of  the  cus- 
tom shews  us,  that  it  has  always  been  dreaded,  and^ 
in  every  possible  way,  resisted.  In  fact  no  civilized 
country  would  have  persevered  in  its  adoption,  had 
it  not  been  till  lately  considered  a  necessary  evil.  — 
The  iniiiction  of  suOering  and  misery  upon  the  few, 
for  the  good  of  the  many.  The  opinion  of  the  Board 
most  decidedly  is,  that  the  attempt  to  carry  on  quaran- 
tine, by  the  present  existing  la%y,  is  altogether  a  fal- 
lacy;  and,  in  effect,  so  absurd,  as  to  excite  the  ridicule 
and  contempt  of  all  well  thinking  individuals.  It 
may  have  the  appearance  of  doing  something,  but  it 
has  no  substance,  except  to  injure  and  fetter  com- 
merce, while  it  materially  interferes  with  the  rights  of 
our  fellow-men,  under  the  semblance  of  guarding  the 
public  weal. 

Such  are  some  of  the  evils  of  the  existing  quaran- 
tine law.  To  these,  however,  the  Board  feel  called 
upon  to  add  others  which  have  been  brought  to  their 
notice. 

Thus  there  appears  to  be  no  code  or  printed  list  of 
instructions,  by  which  the  health  officers  are  guided 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty — no  list  even  of  suscep- 
tible and  non-susceptible  goods  as  noticed  in  clause 
three.  Thus  Dr.  Chamberlane,  when  asked,  **Is 
there  any  code  of  quarantine  instructions  or  regula- 
tions Answers — I  am  not  aware  of  any  such 
■code.    1  never  received  any.'"" 

The  Board  would  strongly  recommend  that  certain 
regulations  be  drawn  up  by  competent  authority, 
printed  and  furnished  to  each  health  oflicer,  concise- 
ly laying  dow^n  his  duty  in  all  respects,  stating  for 
what  disease  quarantine  is  to  be  imposed — fixing 
the  period  under  the  different  circumstances  which 
more  commonly  occur — pointing  out  exactly  to  w  hat 
ground  a  vessel  is  to  be  sent  from  every  particular 
port,  in  fact,  laying  down  precisely  what  the  health 
cfncer  is  to  do,  and  what  he  is  not.  it  is  too  evident 
that  at  present,  one  does  one  \hm^,  and  another,  ano- 
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theVa  An  additional  irregularity  and  contradiction  is, 
that  though  the  law  says  a  medical  officer  shall  not 
board  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  crew, 
and  ascertaining  the  presence  of  disease,  yet,  when 
that  point  is  determined  on,  and  the  vessel  placed  in 
quarantine,  the  health  officer  boards  and  attends  the 
sick.  Thus  Dr.  Johnstone,  vrhen  asked,  **  Is  any 
medical  attendance  given  to  the  sick  on  board  a  ves« 
sel  in  quarantine?"  Answers — ''Were  it  necessary, 
medical  attendance  would  be  given/' 

Dr.  Tarrant — As  health  officer,  I  would  consider 
it  my  duty  to  give  professional  advice  when  recjuir- 
ed." 

Dr.  Jelly — Medical  attendance  is  given  to  the 
sick  on  board." 

Dr.  Clachar — I  always  give  medical  attendance 
to  toe  sick  on  board.  The  case  last  mentioned  (cho- 
lera) proved  fatal  after  the  vessel  was  placed  in  qua- 
rantine." 

The  Board  must  also  notice  the  fact,  that  no  re- 
cord of  quarantine  matters  has  been  kept,  at  any  rate, 
for  several  years — thus,  depriving  the  island  of  ail 
by-gone  experience,  and  most  valuable  information. 
Another  circumstance  which  the  Board  cannot  pass 
over  in  silence,  as  they  are  convinced  it  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  render  nugatory  and  useless  all  the  re- 
strictions adopted  where  it  exists,  is,  that  in  some  in- 
stances, a  health  officer  fills  two,  or  more  appoint- 
ments, and  performs  the  duties  himself,  the  places 
being  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  at  a  distance 
from  his  usual  residence.  Thus,  Dr.  Tarrant  holds 
the  appointment  of  health  officer  for  three  ports, 
viz.  :  Old-Harbour,  Salt-River,  and  Carlisle-Bay,  dis- 
tant respectively,  from  his  abode,  nine,  one,  and 
twelve  miles.  Dr.  Cooke  holds  two,  Morant-Bay, 
and  Port-Morant,  distant  from  each  other,  nine  miles 
by  the  post  road.  Independent  of  these  pluralities, 
it  wiir  be  found,  by  the  appended  evidence,  that  some 
of  the  health  officers  live  many  miles  from  their  port — 
one  gentleman  no  less  than  eighteen.    Under  such 
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circumstances,  it  is  impossible  that  the  restrictions  of 
that  port,  can  be  carried  out — or  if  they  are,  it  is  quite 
evident,  that  a  custom-house  officer  can  perform  the 
duties  equally  well.  One  more  subject  the  Board 
feel  they  must  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  legislature, 
as  their  attention  has  been  strongly  drawn  to  it  by 
two  of  the  health  officers — it  is  this — the  want  of  the 
means  for  performing  the  duties  of  the  office.  If  the 
allegations  are  correct,  the  Board  would  strongly  re- 
commend, that  the  cause  of  complaint  should  be  re- 
moved as  speedily  as  possible — being  fully  convinced 
of  the  correctness  of  the  saying,  Sanitary  economy 
is  expensive."  Or.  Chevers  of  Alligator-Fond,  writes, 
•'Although  few  vessels  call  at  this  port,  nevertheless, 
1  consider  a  boat  and  men  ought  to  be  placed  at  the 
command  of  the  health  officer,  and  a  small  sum  per 
annum  for  the  men.  1  had  great  trouble  to  get  the 
fishermen  to  take  me  off  to  the  coasting  vessels  daring 
the  month  of  November  and  December,  1850,  and 
part  of  January,  1851." 

Dr.  Cooke  writes,  The  existing  quarantine  laws, 
are  perfectly  adequate  to  the  prevention  of  the  im- 
portation of  epidemic  diseases,  if  faithfully  and  rigo- 
rously carried  into  execution,  but  the  remuneration 
afforded,  in  many  instances,  to  the  health  ofiicer,  ren- 
ders their  services  almost  altogether  inefficient,  and 
in  some  cases,  entails  a  loss  to  the  holders  of  the 
office.  At  tin's  port,  or  roadstead,  the  sum  of  sixty 
pounds  is  paid  by  the  receiver-general ; — out  of  this 
small  sum,  the  health  officer  has  to  provide  a  boat  and 
crew,  which  absorbs  nearly  one  half  of  the  income. 
Now,  should  it  so  happen  that  a  vessel  arrives  with 
an  infectious  disease,  the  health  officer  is  expected 
to  give  his  whobi  attention  to  the  sanitary  condition, 
not  only  of  the  cases,  but  of  the  vessel.  Should  such 
an  unfortunate  contingency  arise,  he  must  take  his 
choice  of  either  starving,  or  doing  his  duty.  I  would 
suggest,  that  either  the  salary  be  increased,  or  a  sura 
be  allowed  for  a  boat  aud  crew.  I  am  no  advocate 
for  doing  away  with  quarantine  regulations,  as  I  cob- 
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scientiousiy  believe  them  to  be  a  safeguard  to  the 
public  health." 

The  evidence  contains  materials,  from  which  many 
important  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  relative  to  the 
\vorkin«:  of  quarantine  in  this  island  ;  and  the  Board, 
at  the  risk  of  being  considered  tedious  and  prolix, 
think  it  right  to  lay  before  the  legislature  such  infor- 
mation as  they  may  deem  of  service,  to  enable  them 
to  legislate  upon  this  difficult  and  disputed  subject. 

It  should  be  stated  that  several  of  the  present  health 
officers  have  held  their  appointment  for  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  It  may  be  well  here  to  introduce 
a  tabular  view  of  the  persons  fron^  whom  reports  have 
been  received,  the  ports  they  represent,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  time  during  \>hich  they  have  held  office  re- 
spectively. 

Dr.  Chamberlane, 

Walsh,  his  depu 
**  M'Farlane, 
"  Stevens, 

Jelly, 

Potts, 

Clarchar, 
*•  Maitland, 

Lemonious, 
**  Johnstone, 

Bayley, 

Clarke, 
*'  Cooke, 

Tarrant, 


Chevers, 

Capt.  Cooper,  harbour-master,  Kingston,  5 

No  returns  have  been  received  from  the  ports  of 
Green  Island,  Port-Maria,  and  Oracabessa. 

The  quarantine  grounds  are  all  described  as  afford- 
ing safe  anchorage,  and  every  officer  states  that  he 
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knows  of  no  accident  ever  having  occurred  io  a  ves- 
sel while  performing  quarantine  at  the  anchorage 
within  the  port  to  leeward  of  the  other  vessels;  the 
other  stations  vary  in  distance  from  the  port,  from 
half  a  mile  to  twenty-two  miles.  In  some  instances 
the  same  anchorage  is  made  use  of  by  two  or  more 
ports.  From  the  evidence  of  all  the  health  officers, 
there  appears  to  be  no  means  of  preventing  commu- 
nication with  the  land,  though  they  all  agree  in  stat- 
ing that  many  instances  of  violation  of  quarantine  re- 
strictions are  unknown  to  them,  in  fact  they  are  aware 
of  none  ;  still,  as  before  alluded  to,  cases  have  been 
kno^vn  to  be  landed  outside  the  palisades,  at  Port- 
Royal.  Dr.  Chamberlane  says,  The  schooner  came 
into  harbour  with  the  disease  on  board  from  the  op- 
posite coast.  I  secured  the  parties  and  placed  the 
vessel  in  quarantine."  i)rs.  Walsh  and  Tarrant  also 
mention  instances  of  persons  boarding  the  vessel  be- 
fore the  hc^alth  officer  has  paid  his  visit ;  and  the 
latter  alludes  to  instances  of  the  captains  of  vessels 
going  on  shore  before  the  ship  has  been  examined  by 
the  health  officer;  so  also  does  Dr.  Chamberlane. 

Dr.  Jelly  alludes  to  a  case  where  a  drogher,  under 
observation  for  cholera,  landed  a  passenger.  The 
master  was  fined  £3  by  the  magistrates. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Board  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  information  relative  to  the 
number  of  vessels  upon  which  quarantine  has  been 
imposed  in  the  port  of  Kingston.  Dr.  Chamberlane 
states,  he  has  kept  no  list. 

The  outports,  above  named,  have  afforded  but  com- 
paratively few  instances.  The  majority  of  the  officers 
stating,  that  during  their  incumbency,  no  vessel  has 
been  placed  in  quarantine  or  under  observation.  This 
has  been  the  case  at  Rio-Bueno,  Dry-Harbour,  St. 
Ann's- Bay,  (in  fact  Dr.  Bayley  states,  that  to  his 
knowledge,  no  vessel  has  been  placed  in  quarantine 
within  this  port  for  twenty-one  years,)  Morant-Bay, 
FortMorant,  Annotto-Bay,  Old-Harbour,  Carlisle- 
Bay,  Salt-River,  and  Montego-Bay, 
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Tlie  relorn  of  the  number  of  vessels  placed  in  qiia- 
raiitine  in  tiie  outports,  on  account  of  disease  on 
board  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  is  as  follows  : — - 
Two  for  small  pox. 
One  for  typtms. 
1  in  ee  ior  cholera, 
I'bey  o{'{\\\\'^:ei\  at  the  following  ports  : — 
At  Lvicea,  one  with  small  pox. 
At  Falmouth,  one  with  small  pox. 
At  Black- River,  one  with  typhus,  and  one  with 
cholera. 

At  8avanna-la-Mar,  one  with  cholera. 

At  Port-Antonio,  one  wiih  cholera. 

At  different  ports,  as  Alligator- Fond,  Savanna-la- 
Mar,  Port- Antonio,  and  Black- River,  several  vessels, 
chiefly  droghers,  were  placed  under  observation  for 
cholera,  but  in  these  no  disease  occurred.  Upon  a 
view  of  the  above  facts,  the  Board  are  of  opinion  that 
under  a  new  quarantine  act,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
select  a  few  of  these  ports  as  qiiarantine  stations, 
where  such  dwellings  and  buildings  might  be  erected 
as  are  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  and 
-crews  (if  landed)  of  vessels  arriving  with  sickness  on 
board — and  furnished  with  the  means  of  purifying 
and  cleansing  foul  and  uiiwhoiesoine  ships.  Their 
station  should  be  as  central  as  possible,  in  situations 
most  readily  reached  by  vessels.  (Vide  Dr.  Clachar's 
evidence.)  If  admitted  to  pratique,  the  vessel  could 
then  go  to  her  destined  port.  The  advantages  of  this 
plan  would  be,  that  independent  of  centralization,  the 
safest  anchorage  would  be  obtained^  and  the  most 
eligible  place  chosen,  and  the  expence  of  erecting 
buildings  in  ports,  in  which  but  few  vessels  at  present 
enter,  would  thus  be  saved — and,  if  requisite,  means 
of  isolation  and  of  supervision,  be  more  effectually 
adopted.  If,  however,  the  irksome  and  unnecessary 
restrictions  of  quarantine  are  done  away  vvith,  and 
the  sick  are  taken  care  of  and  looked  after,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  ail  coercive  measures  would  cease  to 
be  requisite. 
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Tlie  (iisfases  for  which  quarantine  is  at  present  im- 
posed are  stated  by  Dr.  Chamberlane  to  be  the  foi- 
lowing',  viz. :  small  pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and 
Asiatic  cholera. 

From  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  health  officers  have  no  regulations  to 
guide  them  as  to  tlieir  duties,  or  as  to  the  diseases 
requiring  the  imposition  of  quarantine — butit  appears, 
from  Dr.  Chamberlane's  and  Dr.  Clachar's  evidence, 
that  a  communication  must  be  made  to  the  governor, 
on  any  and  every  occasion,  for  instructioUvS  how  to 
act — thus  we  have  just  heard  of  a  vessel  being  placed 
at  Black- River  under  quarantine  on  account  of  typlius 
fever.  On  referring  to  Dr.  Walsh's  evidence,  welind 
(hat  he  states That  quarantine  at  Fort-Royal  is 
not  imposed  for  fever,  either  continued  or  periodic." 
The  case  at  Black- River  appears  to  have  occurred  on 
board  a  Spanish  schooner,  it  was  not  fatal.  Dr. 
Chamberlane  tell  us  that  yellow  fever  cases  arrive 
constantly  at  Kingston,  and  are  never  placed  in  qua- 
rantine, that  they  were  formerly,  but  are  not  now. — 
At  New  York,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Milroy,  that 
this  is  the  only  disease  for  which  quarantine  is.  im- 
posed. On  this  subject,  Dr.  Chamberlane  mentions, 
that  he  has  seen  one  instance  in  which  yell3w  fever 
appeared  to  be  communicable,  but  that  he  would  not 
place  a  vessel  in  quarantine,  unless  she  had  several 
eases  on  board. 

Experience  has  shewn,  that  in  case  of  malignaift 
fever  occurring  on  board  a  ship,  especially  within  the 
Tropics,  the  speedy  removal  of  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers is  the  only  means  of  checking  its  ravages»  In- 
stance upon  instance  might  be  cited  ;  Port- Royal 
would  afford  sad  testimony  of  the  fact ;  the  cele- 
brated  Eclair  case,  w  hich  roused  Oreat  Britain  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  is  in  point,  that  quaran- 
tine aggravates  the  mischief.  The  following  case 
may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Musson,  the  excel-- 
lent  rector  of  St.  Catherine's  :  Some  years  ago,  the 
Harpy,  brig  of  war^  came  into  Carlisle  Bay,  Barba- 
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does,  having'  araong  her  CFew  yellow  fever,  from  which 
most  of  tlie  men  and  many  of  the  officers  had  died 
previously  to  her  coming  into  harbour.  The  com- 
modore, then  in  the  Bay,  sent  on  board  a  surgeon  and 
men  to  do  the  work  required.  The  surgeon  died  and 
most  of  the  men.  Another  surgeon  subsequently 
died,  and  the  commodore  at  last,  finding  that  the  per- 
sons who  went  into  the  Harpy  fell  victims  to  the 
fever,  declined  to  send  any  more,  and  offered  to  re- 
ceive the  sick  on  board  his  own  ship,  -sphere  they  ra- 
pidly became  convalescent.  These  facts  1  liad  from 
the  late  bishop  of  Barbadoes,  to  whom  they  were  re- 
lated, I  believe,  by  the  commodore."  The  same 
circumstances  are  constantly  observed  on  shore  in 
close  and  dirty  abodes.  Ventilation  and  free  air  are 
the  antidote  and  the  only  cure  for  the  sick  ; — while 
cleanliness  is  freely  insisted  on,  experience  has 
proved  that  no  fear  need  be  entertained  by  those 
around. 

We  will  here  quote  a  passage  from  the  Report  on 
quarantine,  to  v/hich  we  are  already  deeply  indebted, 

A  foul  ship  is  not  only  a  centre  of  disease  to  those 
on  board,  bat  a  source  of  disease  to  her  neighbour- 
hood. From  a  variety  of  evidence,  it  appears  indis- 
putable that,  while  the  foul  state  of  a  ship's  hold  is 
the  frequent  cause  of  malignant  fever  to  her  crew — 
the  air  issuing  from  such  a  hold,  and  the  cargo  taken 
from  it,  are  capable  of  producing  disease  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  wharf,  where  the  unloading  takes 
place,  and  of  affecting  persons  who  come  on  board 
from  the  shore.  Observations  of  this  kind  have  led 
to  the  apprehension  and  belief  that,  epidemic  diseases 
may  be  introduced  from  one  country  into  another,  in 
this  manner — and  were  it  possible,  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  ships  in  general,  would  afford  the  most  perfect 
means  for  the  incubation  and  developement  of  pesti- 
lential virus  that  human  ingenuity  could  devise. 
That  a  foul  ship  should  produce  disease  in  those  who 
go  on  board  of  her,  or  near  her,  is  no  more  surprising 
than  that  a  foul  chamber  should  do  so."    In  selecting 
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a  place  for  the  cleaning  anrf  purifying  of  foul  vessels, 
care  should  be  taken  ;  the  above  facts  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  unloading-  As  regards  distance  from,  and 
the  position  of  dwellings  or  other  ships — all  such  ope- 
rations should  be  superintended  by  a  competent 
authority. 

The  Board  are  of  opinion  that  the  health  officer  of 
each  port  should  have  the  supervision  of  every  vessel 
as  long  as  she  remains  in  port,  and  should  see  that 
such  sanitary  measures,  as  may  be  appointed  by 
competent  authority,  be  enforced. 

Before  considering  the  diseases  seriatim  for  v/liich 
quarantine  has  been  and  is  imposed,  it  may  be  well 
to  observe  the  evidence  given  on  certain  other  points 
connected  with  the  performance  of  quarantine. — ^The 
following  question  has  been  submitted  to  the  differ- 
ent health  officers  : 

Do  you  consider  tiiat  the  public  heallh  would  be 
endangered  if  the  healt'i  officer  went  on  board — in- 
stead of  merely  alongside  as  at  present — every  vessel 
npon  arrival,  and  ascertained  by  personal  inspection, 
and  examination,  the  condition  of  those  on  board, 
and  also  the  state  of  the  vessel  itself  ?"  This  question, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  has  been  variously  an- 
swered by  different  health  officers,  according  to  their 
belief,  or  not  in  the  power  of  contagion. 

The  preponderance  of  opinion,  however,  is  in  favor 
of  a  medical  officer  boarding  the  vessel,  and  person- 
ally examining  each  individual  among  the  passengers 
and  crew,  and  also  the  general  state  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  that  this,  with  due  precautions,  can  be  safely 
and  satisfactorily  performed  on  board  even' a  foul 
ship,  experience  proves. 

Some  among  the  health  officers,  as  Dr.  Bayley,- 
when  asked  if  he  can  suggest  any  alteration,  says — • 
The  only  modification  I  would  suggest  is,  that  the 
health  officer  should  be  required  to  board  each  vessel, 
and  not  to  trust  simply  to  the  captain's  report  of  the 
health  of  his  crew. 

Dr.  Chambeiiane,  who  has  had  more  experience 
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than  any  other,  says — hi  the  fu  st  place  I  should  re- 
commend that  the  health  officer  should  go  on  board, 
instead  of  merely  going  alongside,  of  each  vessel,  and 
folly  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  those  on  board, 
and  also  of  the  vessel  itself,  preparatory  to  the  adop- 
tion of  such  precautionary  measures  as  may  require 
to  be  carried  into  effect  it  any  disease  be  on  board." 
This  practice  has  been  observed  in  some  of  our  ports, 
although,  as  before  stated,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  the  existing  law.  It  is  pursued  in  many 
countries,  and  Dr,  Miiroy,  the  other  day,  informed 
the  Board  it  is  practised  at  the  Havannah  and  at  New- 
York  for  cholera  and  yellow  fever  respectively.- — ■ 
What  greater  o (ejection  a  medical  man  can  have  to 
board  a  vessel  with  a  case  of  cholera,  small  pox,  mea- 
sles, or  any  other  disease  on  boarcl,  than  to  see  a  pa- 
tient on  shore,  suffering  from  the  same  malady,  the 
Board  cannot  imagine. 

The  Board  would  most  strongly  recommend  the 
adoption  of  this  measure,  verily  believing  that  with- 
out it  no  just  or  satisfactory  opinion  can  be  arrived 
at  as  regards  the  state  of  the  health  of  persons  on 
board,  or  of  the  state  of  the  vessel  and  its  cargo. 

This  point  granted,  the  question  as  to  the  provision 
of  medical  aid  to  those  sick  on  board  a  vessel  under 
quarantine,  may  be  considered  as  settled,  though  on 
this  subject,  as  aleady  mentioned,  the  health  officers 
have  hitherto  been  divided  in  their  opinions  and  prac- 
tice. To  the  question — If  any  persons  be  sick  on 
board,  how  is  medical  attendance  obtained  while  the 
Tcssel  is  in  quarantine?"  Dr.  Chamberlane  answers  — 
no  arrangements  have  ever  been  made  for  such  attend- 
ance ;  from  motives  of  humanity,  1  have  sent  rnedi- 
cines  off  to  the  ship,  without  going  on  board  however 
to  see  the  sick  persons — but  it  is  no  part  of  ray  duty 
to  do  so  ;  all  my  assistants  have  done  so  likewise,  and 
looked  at  the  patients  on  board.  To  the  query — "  In 
the  event  of  any  person  or  persons  being  conlined  to 
l)ed  by  sickness,  in  the  !>etween  decks,  would  yon 
recunmienil  that  the  fjcalth  officer  should  go  below 
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and  sec  them,  if  there  v/as  no  medical  man  on  board 
Answer — Yes,  I  would  ;  I  have  done  so  in  some  instan- 
ces with  the  American  steamers,  when  dysentery  and 
intermittent  fevers  prevailed,  and  I  have  caused  the 
dead  to  be  removed  from  them,  and  buried  onsiiore. 

To  the  question — Do  you  consider  that  the  medi- 
cal attendant  of  a  patient,  laboring  under  an  infec- 
tious disease,  is  apt  to  convey  the  malady  to  his 
other  patients  ? — he  replies,  yes,  under  some  circum- 
vStances  I  think  he  may  do  so,  as' in  small-pox  for 
instance,  or  scarletina. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  seen  such  instances  in 
your  own  practice  ? 

Answer.  I  have. 

Question.  Frequently,  or  occasionally  ? 

Answer.  Occasionally,  and  that  rarely. 

Question?  Would  you,  under  any  circumstances, 
deem  it  necessary  that  any  sort  of  restriction  be  im- 
posed on  a  medical  man  on  shore,  while  he  attends 
cases  of  infectious  diseases,  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing its  spread  ? 

Answer.  Certainly  not.  I  have  never  heard  of 
such  a  course  being  pursued,  but  nevertheless,  I  am 
of  opinion,  he  may  jjecome  the  medium  of  infection 
as  1  have  stated,  under  certain  circumstances. 

Question.  What  remedies  should  you  adopt  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  an  infectious  disease  on  shore? 

Answer.  I  should  advise  the  sick  to  be  separated 
from  the  healthy,  and  that  all  sanitary  precautions  in 
the  way  of  cleanliness  and  free  ventiltion  be  enforced. 

Question.  Would  you  advise  that  any  of  the  healthy 
or  unattacked  inmates  of  the  house,  where  the  disease 
occurred,  ahould  be  put  in  quarantine,  or  under  any 
restriction  ? 

Answer.  No,  1  should  not ;  segregation  and  tempo- 
rary isolation,  and  the  strict  observance  of  sanitary 
measures  would  preclude  such  a  necessity,  but  much 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  infected. 

Alas,  how  inconsistent  are  quarantine  regulations. 
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We  have  seen  that  they  consist  in  a  forcible  i\eten\:ion 
and  deprivation  of  all  human  aid  and  comfort.  We 
find  medical  men  hesitating-  as  to  the  propriety  of  vi- 
siting such  persons.  How  difi'erently  do  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  vv'hen  left  to  themselves  on 
shore,  act  towards  persons  suffering  from  the  self- 
same disease.  Who  would  hesitate,  when  summoned, 
to  repair  to  the  help  of  the  sufferer,  lying  on  his  bed  of 
rags,  or  too  often  on  the  hard  bare  ground,  without 
Yv^\\t  or  air,  in  a  foul,  offensive,  over-crowded  hut  or 
hovel  ?  Why  is  this  difference  ?  Shall  the  dictates 
of  humanity  be  quenched — the  assurances  of  experi- 
ence be  distrusted,  and  the  noble  example  of  more 
enlightened  lands  b,e  r.nheeded  because  of  the  dark 
prejudices  and  fallacies  of  a  selfish  inhuman  practice 
of  i)ye-gone  da3's  ? 

With  regard  to  the  utility  of  lazarettos  or  quarantine 
prisons  for  the  conihiement  of  the  passengers,  crews, 
and  cargoes  of  vessels  condemi  ed  to  hoist  the  yellow 
flag,  as  previously  stated,  a  law  was  passed  a  few 
years  back,  appointing  commissioners  with  power  to 
establish  a  lazaretto,  but  nothing  practical  has  been 
done.  To  the  question,  *'  Has  there  been  a  lazaret- 
to, or  ai]y  place  provided,  where  the  sick  or  the 
healthy  may  be  landed  while  quarantine  continues  ?" 
Dr.  Chamberhme  replies — "None."  On  one  occasion, 
about  six  years  ago,  the  bishop  of  Jamaica,  and  other 
passengers  frosR  on  board  the  same  vessel,  a  ship  of 
war,  performed  quarantine,  at  the  Apostles'  battery; 
a  case  of  small  pox  had  occurred  on  the  voyage  from 
Nassau,  N.P.,  but  there  was  no  sickness  on  arrival. 
The  case  here  alluded  to,  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  members  of  tiie  Board  ;  the  persons  sent 
to  the  Apostles'  Battery  were  all  adults,  and  had 
been  vaccinated  ;  though  inconvenienced  by  the  im- 
position of  quarantine,  and  shut  up  within  the  walls 
of  a  fortress,  still  free  admission  and  exit  were  allow- 
ed to  other  persons,  a  fact  personally  known  to  some 
of  the  members  of  this  Board.  Several  instances  of 
crews  and  passengers  being  landed  have  occurred^ 
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thus  the  Glen  Ilimtly,  an  emi^i;rant  vessel,  with  small 
pox  oil  board.  Several  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Clachar, 
as  occurring  at  Navy  Island,  and  the  recent  case  of 
the  Brandon,  at  Fort  Augusta.  No  case  of  the 
spreading  of  the  disease  in  these  instances  has  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board.  To  the  question — ■ 
*'  is  there  any  convenient  place  on  shore  to  which  the 
sick  might  be  sent  for  medical  attendance  if  you 
deemed  it  advisable  that  they  should  be  removed  out 
of  the  ship?" — the  majority  of  the  health  officers  ap- 
pear to  think  there  would  be,  in  some  instances, 
great  difficulty.  Hie  Board,  however,  are  of  opinion 
that  this  might,  in  all  cases,  be  easily  effected  as  re- 
gards the  majority  of  diseases,  more  especially  if  the 
phm  of  lessening  the  number  of  ({{larantine  stations 
w^ere  adopted,  and  the  requisite  accommodations  pro- 
vided at  those  which  may  be  selected. 

The  same  objections  have  also  been  made  relative 
to  the  following  question  : — "  In  the  event  of  a  vessel 
being  found  to  be  exceedingly  foul,  and  therefore 
liable  to  produce,  or  to  keep  up  and  aggravate  sick- 
ness-, is  there  any  place  on  shore  wliere  the  healthy 
on  board  tlie  vessel  could  be  conveniently  located 
during  the  progress  of  cleaning  and  purifying  hei*.  V 

The  Board  are  of  opinioii  that  no  difficulty  wiiat- 
ever  would  be  experienced  in  finding  fit  and  proper 
places.  To  the  question — "  M \t  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble that  vessels  should,  instead  of  being  visited  by 
the  health  officer  at  Port-RoyaJ,  be  permitted  to  come 
np  the  harbour,  and  be  then  boarded  from  the  shore, 
is  there  convenient  anchorage  ground  in  the  stream, 
and  within  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  where 
vessels  might  come  to,  and  what  place  would  you  re- 
commend ?"  Captain  Cooper  replies — There  is  per- 
fectly good  anchorage  ground,  and  vessels  might  be 
anchored  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
soutii  of  the  town  ;  they  would  then  be  perfectly  clear 
of  all  vessels  lying  in  the  port  of  Kingston,  by  placing 
a  buoy  there,  and  instructions  being  given  to  the 
pilots  to  anchor  all  vessels  at  this  spot  until  boarded/' 
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Are  there  any  disadvantages  or  irsconvenieores  nt- 
tending  the  |)resent  practice  of  vessels  being  visited 
by  the  health  officer  off  Port  Royal? 

Answer.  None  ;  but  I  do  not  consider  that  sufficient 
time  is  given  to  the  health  officer  to  make  the  neces- 
sary enquiries  and  examination,  tlie  vessel  being 
under  weigli  at  the  time,  and  frequently,  two  or  three 
vessels  entering  at  the  same  time. 

Question.  Would  it  be,  in  your  opinion,  a  conveni- 
ence or  saving  of  expence  to  tiie  siiipping,  if  such  a 
plan  were  adopted  in  place  of  the  present  practice  ? 

Answer.  It  v/ouid  not  be  a  saving;  but  if  it  be  ne- 
cessary that  qjjarantine  regulations  shall  be  strictly 
carried  out,  it  wonkl  !>e  a  far  better  plan  than  the  pre- 
sent, and,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  without  any 
additional  risk  to  the  })ubiic  health.  The  Board  are  sa- 
tisfied, that  in  all  cases  of  a  vessel  arriving  in  harbour, 
and  upon  being  found  by  the  medical  officer  to  have 
disease  on  board,  but  to  be  otherwise  clean,  that 
she  may  safely  be  allowed  to  run  alongside  a  wharf, 
and  there  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  health 
officer,  as  regards  tiie  disposal  of  her  sick  and  heal- 
thy passengers,  and  cargo. 

If  found  to  be  in  a  foul  and  unwholesome  condition, 
her  crew  and  passengers  might  be  landed,  and  the 
vessel  taken  to  the  appointed  ground,  to  have  her  car- 
go removed  and  her  hold  purified.  The  more  rapid- 
ly the  healthy  passengers  and  cargo  are  distributed 
and  scattered,  the  less  fear  is  there  of  disease  arising. 

The  practice  of  placing  vessels  under  quarantine 
wdiile  the  disease  is  raging  on  land  as  an  epidemic — 
an  instance  which  we  have  already  witnessed — is  on 
a  par  ith  many  other  of  the  irregularities  and  incon- 
sistencies which  beset  the  performance  of  quar- 
antine in  this  island.  But  to  hear  men  attribute  the 
escape  of  certain  localities  to  the  adoption  of  such  mea- 
sures is  surprising ;  let  them  look  about  on  shore,  and 
mark  if  the  ocean  surrounds  large  tracts  of  land  ; — the 
parish  of  Manchester  for  instance.  Let  them  ask  them- 
selves if  the  immunity  of  this  place  w  as  the  result  of 
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the  imposition  of  quarantine  upon  eoastinij;  vessels. 
Another  subject  to  be  considered  in  the  performance 
of  quarantine,  is  the  discharge  of  the  cargo,  and  de- 
livery of  letters,  &c.  On  this  subject  the  Board  have 
already  expressed  their  opinion.  In  his  evidence, 
i)r.  Chamberlane  says, —  "As  1  have  never  seen  or 
lieard  of  an  authentic  case  of  any  infectious  disease 
being  conveyed  by  any  description  of  merchandise  or 
goods,  (excepting  perhaps  foul  rags,  or  linen,  in  cer- 
tain infectious  diseases,)!  do  not  see  any  good  reason 
why  the  cargo  raig!^t  not  be-  Innded  at  once." — ^He 
also  states,  No  clothes  or  body  linen  on  board  are 
ever  permitted,  under  any  circumstances,  to  belauded 
from  a  vessel  m quarantine.  '  To  thequestion — "  Have 
you  ever  witnessed  a  case  where  yon  were  satisfied 
that  any  disease  was  conveyed  from  a  vessel  to  the 
shore  by  letters,  or  by  any  description  of  '  fomites,' 
under  which  term  the  cargoes  of  vessels,  also  body 
clothes,  are  included  ?" 

Answer.  No,  I  never  have — but  the  introduction 
of  cholera  at  Port-Iloyal,  w  as  falsely  ascribed  to  the 
latter  cause — I  mean  foul  linen.  With  regard  to  the 
susceptibility  and  non-susceptibility  of  goods,  he 
does  not  place  any  credence  in  it,  but  observes,  some 
think  otherwise — that  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs  pos- 
sess such  properties. 

Question.  Would  you  permit  the  body  clothes  of 
those  on  board  a  vessel  in  quarantine  to  be  washed  ? 

Answer.  I  see  no  objection,  provided  they  were  first 
immersed  in  boiling  or  in  sea  water.  With  regard  to 
letters,  Dr.  Chamberlane  says,  "  If  it  be  wished  to 
send  letters  on  shore,  they  are  directed  by  the  health 
officer  to  be  fumigated  with  sulphur,  and  sprinkled 
with  vinegar,  and  to  be  then  put  into  the  ship's  boat, 
astern,  from  w  hich  they  may  be  taken  by  the  people 
in  the  bum-boat,  w  hen  ])rovisions  are  sent  off.  Letters 
are  not  generally  landed  in  the  health  officer's  boat  ; 
occasionally  a  few  single  letters  are  landed  by  him, 
(in  opposition  to  the  law,)  but  never  any  packages  of 
letters.  The  mail  bags,  after  being  fumigated,  are  re- 
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moved  at  once  into  the  boat  of  the  &iiperintenilanl 
of  steamers/'  To  the  question — Do  you  consider 
it  necessary  that  the  letters  should  be  fumigated  be- 
fore being  landed  He  replies — I  do  not,  the 
present  practice  might  be  discontinued  with  perfect 
■safety  under  certain  restrictions  ;  thus,  in  case  small 
pox  or  other  infectious  disease  appeared  on  board  at 
or  near  the  end  of  the  voyage,  the  mail  bags  ought  to 
'be  fully  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  before  being 
landed  or  fumigated." 

The  Board  must  observe  here,  that  this  fumigation 
in  whatever  it  may  consist,  is  left  to  the  persons  on 
board.  In  other  countries  it  is  done  by  persons  re- 
gularly employed  for  the  purpose.  With  regard  to 
I)r.  Chamberlane's  observations  and  restrictions  re- 
-specting  letters,  the  Board  are  af  opinion,  that  they 
•are  unnecessary. 

To  the  question,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  dead  body 
more,  or  is  it  less  liable  to  convey  and  diffuse  an  in- 
fectious disease,  than  the  living  one  \  He  answers — • 
I  am  induced  to  think  that  it  is  less  so ;  such  fears 
never  operated  with  me  during  the  recent  visitation, 
but  this  is  adverse  to  the  general  opinion."  In  answer 
to  a  question,  Dr.  Walsh  states — that  he  has  known 
an  instance  of  a  vessel  arriving  with  the  corpse  of  a 
patient  who  had  died  on  board  from  fever ;  no  qua- 
Tantine  was  imposed." 

Dr.  Cooke,  on  this  subject,  expresses  the  following 
opinimi— I  am  convinced  that  neither  cholera  nor 
yellow  fever  is  at  ail  contagions,  except  in  the  former, 
after  death.  1  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  a 
lengthened  and  extended  experience." 

This  is  a  subject  which  the  Central  Bo^ird  think 
proper  to  notice,  as  one  which,  in  their  humble  opi- 
nion, is  unfounded  in  fact,  and  most  mischievous  in 
theory.  During  the  late  awful  visitation,  its  horrors 
were  tenfold  raagniiied  by  this  phantom  of  a  panic- 
skicken  mind.  The  Board  are  well  aware  of,  and 
do  most  fully  admit,  the  impropriety  of  exposing  dead 
bodies,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epide- 
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mfic.  They  well  know  that  such  exposure,  where  pu~ 
trefaction  has  commenced,  especially  in  a  tropical 
climate,  is  attended  with  danger,  but  that  such  dan- 
ger results  from  any  specific  poison  in  the  body,  they 
must  firmly  declare  is  unsupported  by  any  fact.  As 
regards  the  plague,  the  same  was  long  ago  asserted, 
but  as  Dr.  Cragie  infomis  ns,  it  is  now  established, 
that  whatever  be  the  contagious  property  of  the  liv- 
ing frame,  when  under  the  influence  of  plague,  the 
disease  cannot  be  communicated  by  the  dead  subject ; 
of  this,  ample  ex  perience  has  been  afforded  by  various 
pestilential  epidemics.  "  It  appears  from  the  account 
given  by  Benza,  of  the  Vienna  plague  of  1712,  1713, 
and  1714,  tiiat  the  physicians  of  that  city,  fearlessly 
inspected  the  bodies  of  those  cut  off  by  the  distem- 
per, and  that  none  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  this 
duty  were  attacked. 

"In  theMarseilleseand  Provencal  epidemic  of  1720,^ 
and  1721,  M.  M.  Chicoyneau  Vernier,  and  Souillier, 
and  M.  M.  Deidier,  lloberl,  and  Rimbaud,  inspectecl 
many  pestiferous  corpses,  so  as  to  describe  their  appear- 
ances accurately,  and  sustained  no  inconvenience  ; 
and  it  is  also  said,  that  the  dogs  and  other  animals 
which  preyed  on  the  bodies,  were  not  infected. 
Thirdly,  In  the  plague  which  attended  the  French 
army  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1788,  and  1789, 
Desgeneites,  Larrey,  and  Fugnet,  who  inspected  se- 
veral of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  arrived  at  the  con- 
elusion,  that  corpses  were  inadequate  to  communi- 
cate the  disease,  however  contagious  the  living  might 
be.  Lastly,  some  disgusting  stories  are  recorded'by 
Jordan  and  others,  of  sextons  and  bearers  robbing  the 
dead  of  their  apparel,  and  even  violating  the  persons 
of  virgins,  cut  off  by  the  disease,  without  being  at- 
tacked by  plague.  These  results,  singular  as  they 
seem,  are  in  perfect  accordance  vnih  physiological 
principles.  If  the  disease  be  contagious,  which  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  it  is,  the  contaminating 
principle  must  be  elaborated  by  the  organism  only  dor= 
ing  life,  and  must  possess  its  infeciin^;  power  onlv 
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while  the  organs  are  still  possessed  of  vital  proper- 
ties. When  death  takes  place,  a  series  of  new  actions 
comnicnce,  and  the  chemical  properties  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  begin  to  operate,  and  subvert  those 
which  are  physiological.  The  longer,  therefore,  that 
decomposition  proceeds,  and  the  further  it  advances, 
the  more  completely  must  it  have  annihilated  any  vi- 
tal product,  and  if  a  contagious  principle  has  been 
formed  during  life,  it  must  cease  to  be  formed  at  death, 
and  is  most  probably  destroyed  entirely,"  If  such  is- 
true  o-f  plague  and  fever,  the  supposition  is  that  it  must 
be  so  of  ciiolera,  a  disease  in  whicii,  from  the  exces- 
sive out-pour  of  discharge,  the  inference  may  safely 
be  deduced  that  any  poison  which  produced  the  dis- 
ease would  thus  be  eliminated  or  got  rid  of.  The 
Board  here  tidnk  it  proper  to  mention  a  case  which 
they  know  to  lie  authentic,  viz.  :  that  of  an  infant  who 
was  found  clinging  to  the  breast  of  its  mother,  who 
had  died  some  time  previously  of  cholera,  and  which 
did  not  suffer.  It  may  be  said,  this  is  a  solitary  case  ; 
so  it  is,  bnt  still  a  strong  one.  The  opinion  of  the 
Board  is,  that  supposing  cholera  to  be  contagious 
during  life,  that  at  death,  the  power  of  communicating 
either  entirely  and  at  once,  or  soon  after,  ceases.  They 
consider  the  opinion  which  holds  that  a  body,  dead  of 
cholera,  is  more  contagious  than  a  living  one,  or  that 
a  body,  dead  of  cholera,  is  contagious  only  after  death, 
to  be  unphiiosophical  and  contrary  to  all  experience. 
The  Board  are  willing  to  allow,  thai  the  contagion  of 
small  pox  does  continue  after  death  for  a  limited  time, 
but  this  disease  is  diiferent  in  this  respect  from  plague, 
cholera,  and  fever,  a  specific  virus  is  here  formed.  To 
the  question—During  your  residence  at  or  near  the 
port  of  which  you  are  heaith  officer,  what  epidemic 
diseases  have  prevailed  in  the  town  or  surrounding 
district — were  they  distinctly  traceable  to  introduc- 
tion by  shipping  I  The  epidemics  mentioned  are  small 
pox,  in  and  ioM,  ievers,  measles,  scarlatina, 

dysentery,  small  pox,  and  hooping  cough. 

Ail  the  oHlcers  agree  in  staling  that  these  epide- 
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mics  were  not  traceable  to  the  shij)j)ing\  In  no  in- 
stance could  they  he  tracked  to  importation,  excepting 
in  that  stated  by  Dr.  Potts,  who  iniforms  us,  as  before 
alluded  to,  that  cholera  was  brought  into  Lucea  by 
passengers  arriving  by  land  and  by  water. 

Another  subject  bearing  on  the  performance  of  qua- 
rantine is,  whether  ships  of  war,  on  their  arrival  at 
Port- Royal,  might  be  permitted  to  carry  out  pre- 
cautionary measures  against  the  introduction  of  dis- 
ease under  the  directions  of  the  principal  medical  of- 
licer  of  the  Royal  Navy  hospital. 

Dr.  Chamberlane  says,  1  am  of  opinion  that  qua- 
rantine regulations  may  be  safely  carried  out  by  such 
authorities  in  their  own  departuient.  I  may  mention 
that  prior  to  1830,  ships  of  war  were  not  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  the  health  officer,  or  to  the  quaran- 
tine regulations  affecting  other  vessels,  l)ut  the  legis- 
lature deemed  it  necessary  to  include  them  afterwards.'^ 
Tjie  Board  are  of  opinion,  that  this  may  safely  be 
done,  and  further,  that  all  steam  packet  vessels,  carry- 
ing surgeons,  sliould  be  allowed  to  proceed  at  once  to 
the  wharf,  on  the  assurance  of  the  captain  and  sur- 
geon that  there  is  no  disease  on  board,  for  which  the 
port  would  impose  restrictive  measures. 

With  regard  to  cholera.  Dr.  Chamberlane  tells  us, 
tliat  the  period  of  quarantine  imposed  upon  it,  has 
lately  been  curtailed,  formerly  it  used  to  be  fourteen 
days,  but  latterly  five  days  only  have  been  imposed. 
With  regard  to  this  disease,  there  are  certain  facts 
stated  by  Dr.  Chamberlane  which  are  of  import- 
ance. In  answer  to  a  question,  as  to  the  period  of 
detention  imposed  for  cholera?  He  says — an  order 
was  issued  by  the  governor  and  council,  last  Octo- 
ber, requiring  that  all  vessels  from  a  port  suspected 
to  have  cholera,  should  not  receive  pratique  until  five 
clear  days  had  elapsed  since  leaving  the  suspected 
port,  and  provided  no  case  of  the  disease  had  occur- 
red on  board.  Under  the  latter  circumstance,  the 
vessel  v/as  to  be  detained  until  the  governor's  plea- 
sure was  ascertained.    To  the  question— What  qua- 
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rantine  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  tfie  iofro-- 
ductionof  the  cholera  into  Jamaica  ?  He  answers — - 
In  September,  by  an  order  of  the  governor  in  coim= 
cil,  quarantine  was  ioiposed  on  vessels  coining  from 
Carthagena,  Savaniila,  (the  sea-port  of  Baranqniila,) 
and  Santha  Martha,  where  cholera  was  said  to  exist » 
This  order  was  rescinded  on  the  4th  of  October  fol- 
lowing ;  subsequent  orders  were  issued  in  October^ 
1850,  viz,  :  those  above  alluded  to.  It  must  be- 
borne  in  mind,  ihat  at  this  time,  the  disease  was  al- 
ready in  Fort-iioyal.  It  was  stated  both  publicly 
and  privately  to  exist  in  Cuba  during  the  latter  end 
of  1849,  and,  a  great  portion  of  1850,  and  in  a-nswer  to 
tlie  question— Were  any  quarantine  restrictions  placed 
on  arrivals  from  Cuba  in  that  year?  Answer — 1  am 
not  aware  of  any.  i  never  received  any  instructions 
respecting  any  port  in  Cuba.  But  if  any  vessel  ar- 
rived from  Coba  in  less  than  five  days,  cholera  being 
known  to  exist  in  the  port  from  which  she  came,  I 
shotdd  certainly  have  put  her  into  quarantine  accord- 
ingly. To  the  question — Was  it  generally  known 
here  that  cholera  existed  in  Cuba,  in  1849  and  1850  ? 
He  answers—!  read  it  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time. 
To  the  question — If  cholera  did  not  exist  in  her  port 
of  departure,  altliough  it  prevailed  in  other  parts  of 
Cuba,  you  would  not  have  put  her  into  quarantine? 
Answer.  No,  if  she  brought  a  clean  bill,  and  the  port 
was  reported  free,  or  known  to  be  so.  In  answer  to 
the  question — Was  the  port  of  Chagres  mentioned  in 
any  of  the  orders  of  tiie  governor  in  council,  respect- 
ing the  places  whicli  w^ere  deemed  suspected  either 
in  1849  or  1850?  Answer.  No,  it  was  not,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  nor  could  I  learn  that  it  was 
after  the  most  rigid  and  formal  examinations.  I'o 
the  question — You  are  aware  that  many  persons  have 
alledged  that  the  hrst  cases  of  cholera,  at  Port-Roy- 
al were  traceable  in  vessels  from  Chagres,  what  is 
your  opinion  ?  It  w  as  certainly  not  traceable,  although 
I  used  every  exertion  in  ray  power  to  discover  if  it 
were  so.    1  examin<;:d,  on  oath,  all  the  masters  and 
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srirgeoiis  of  tbe  America,!!  steamers,  an<l  tlie  docu- 
ments are  in  the  posj^ession  of  the  executive.  To  the 
Cjuestioii — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  localities 
where  the  two  iirst  ca«e.s  of  cholera,  in  Kingston,  oc- 
curred— if  so,  describe  them  !  Dr.  Chamberlane  re- 
plies— -Yes,  they  occurred  in  the  district  of  the  city  of 
which  I  had  charge.  They  both  occurred  in  Oxford 
street,  but  in  houses  far  apart  froui  each  other ;  the 
rooms  w^re  small,  very  close  and  filthy.  In  both  in- 
stances, the  w^indow  of  the  room  faced,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  yards,  a  foul  privy.  Question. 
Do  you  consider  that  quarantine  is  of  any  avail,  in 
preventing-  the  introduction  of  cholera'!  Answer.  1 
do  not  tliink  that  it  is.  This  disease  has  defied  cjua- 
rantine  restrictions  in  all  parts  'oHl  the  world  up  to 
the  present  period  ;  nevertheless  tfiey  continue  to  be 
imposed  by  other  governments.  To  the  question — 
Is  it  your  opinion,  that  in  future  no  quarantine  should 
be  imposed  on  vessels  comiiig  from  an  infected  port, 
or  on  board  which,  a  case  or  case^  of  cholera  had  oc- 
curred during  the  voyage,  but  which  were  quite 
healthy  upon  arrival  !  Answer.  In  my  opinion,  no 
quarantine  should  be  imposed  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  1  am  one  of  those  w  ho  think  it  is  not  conta- 
gious or  infectious.  It  may  be  cpntingently  so,  not 
otherwise.  There  are  many  who  think  differently. — 
Question.  If  cholera  existed  on  board  a  vessel  at  her 
arrival,  should  you  recommend  she  should  be  put  into 
quarantine?  Answer.  No,  i  should  not  in  solitary 
cases,  and  when  sanitary  regulations  are  enforced  ri- 
gidly ;  civil  and  military  physicians  are  of  different 
opinion  in  such  cases.  Dr.  Chamberlane  adds,  Cho- 
lera never  appeared,  nor  travelled  to  these  shores, 
till  last  year  ;  and  an  extraordinary  year  it  was,  in 
reference  to  atmospheric  phenomena.  Some  great 
epide{]iic  was  anticipated  by  many,  and  preparations 
made  accordingly."  To  the  question — Do  you  con- 
sider that  the  atmospheric  peculiarities  to  which  you 
have  just  alluded,  are  necessary  accompaniments  or 
precursors  to  the  spreading  of  all  diseases  w  hich  are 
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now  and  then  iia])le  to  prevail  epidemically — of  small 
pox,  and  the  other  febrile  exanthemata  ass  well  as 
the  plague/  Answers — Yes,  1  do ;  and  would  give 
the  late  awful  visitation  as  an  instance  wortliy  of  re- 
cord. Previous  to  the  outbreak,  numerous  cases  of 
intermittent  fever,  dysentery,  and  diarrhea  prevailed 
in  the  district  of  Kingston  under  my  charge. 

It  is  an  unhealthy  district,  surrounded  by  grave- 
yards, &c.  and  it  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  paupers  of 
the  lowest  order.  On  the  subject  of  the  imposition  of 
quarantine  for  cholera,  there  was  evidently.some  con- 
fusion. There  is  no  doubt  tiiat  the  disease  did  exist 
in  Cuba  for  some  months,  and  that  no  quarantine 
was  establisiied  here.  From  the  account  given  by 
persons  from  ChaX^s,  there  seems  little  doubt  that, 
at  the  time  alluded  to,  cholera  did  not  there  exist. 
With  regard  to  tlie  alledged  importation  into  Port- 
Royal  by  means  of  foul  linen,  this  is  disproved 
by  the  facts  themselves  as  set  forth  by  Dr.  Chamber- 
lane  and  Dr  Watson,  who  attended  the  first  cases  in 
Port-Royal.  The  Board  are  of  opinion  that  if  quar- 
antine laws  are  to  be  enforced,  and  that  they  are 
really  effective  in  keeping  out  the  introduction  of  dis- 
ease, that  vessels  arriving  from  a  port  in  Cuba,  during 
the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  in  that  island,  even 
though  it  brought  a  clean  bill  of  health,  should  have 
been  subjected  to  detention.  As  a  cruel  and  unneces- 
sary act,  under  the  quarantine  law,  the  case  of  the  In- 
flexible, ship-of-war,  may  be  mentioned  ;  she  left  this 
weeks  after  the  cessation  of  cholera  as  an  epidemic 
in  Kingston  and  JSpanish-Town,  for  Demerara  ;  on  her 
arrival  there,  she  was  detained  for  some  two  weeks 
or  so,  with  her  decks  crowded  with  troops,  while  at 
the  very  same  time,  one,  or  more  of  the  men  belong- 
ing 1o  the  same  regiment,  and  exposed  to  the  same 
epidemic,  had  been  allowed  to  land  out  of  the  packet. 
As  concerns  the  importation  of  cholera,  the  Board  of 
Health  w  ould  remark  the  fact,  that  during  the  preva- 
lence of  cholera  in  Kingston,  numbers  of  persons  left 
in  the  steamers  both  for  New-york,  and  Saint  Tho- 
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itias,  and  yet  there  were  no  instances  of  the  disease 
appearin^i:  in  either  of  those  places,  or  on  board  of  the 
vessels.  As  regards  small  pox — D\\  Chamberlane  in- 
forms lis,  that  the  usual  period  of  detention  has  been 
from  nineteen  to  twenty-one  days — counted  from  the 
date  of  the  last  death,  or  from  the  convalescence  of 
the  last  case.  He  says,  he  has,  duringhis  residence  in  Ja- 
maica, seen  a  good  many  cases  of  the  disease.  It  was, 
during  slavery,  a  common  and  fatal  disease.  In  an- 
swer to  the  question — Has  it  ever  prevailed  as  an  epi- 
demic during  that  time  \  He  replies — Yes,  there  was 
a  severe  epedemic  in  1831.  It  proved  very  fatal  to 
children  as  well  as  adults.  The  first  case  of  that  epi- 
demic occurred  in  Water  lane,  in  Kingston.  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  could  be  traced  to  importation  by 
any  vessel. 

Question.  Is  there  any  published  account  of  that 
epidemic  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  a  paper,  by  Dr.  Paul,  appeared  in 
the  Jamaica  Physical  Journal. 

Question.  What  is  your  own  opinion  as  to  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  epidemic  in  18.31 — could  it  be  traced 
to  importation  ? 

Answer.  I  took  all  possible  pains  to  discover  the 
origin  of  the  disease,  but  my  enquiries  upon  tliat  oc- 
casion proved  fruitless.  It  might,  however,  have 
been  imported.  Dr.  Paul  insinuates  it  as. —Vide 
evidence. 

Question.  Do  you  remember  whether  any  vessel, 
or  vessels,  were  put  into  quarantine  upon  that  occa- 
sion in  the  harbour  here,  upon  the  suspicion  that 
they  had  brought  the  disease  ? 

Answer,  i  do  not  think  that  any  vessels  were  then 
put  into  quarantine. 

Question.  Have  you  seen  or  heard  of  cases  of  small 
pox  in  Kingston  since  the  epidemic  in  1831  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  several  cases  occurred  in  the  town 
in  1840. 

Question,  Were  these  cases,  in  1840,  traceable  to 
importation  ? 
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Answer.  I  do  not  recollect  that  they  were.  The 
disease  did  not  spread  much  in  Kingston  ;  prompt 
measures  Vvore  adopted  by  the  mayor  to  separate  and 
seclude  the  infected,  and  to  prevent  ail  communica- 
tion with  them. 

Question.  Have  you  known  many  instances  of  ves- 
se\s  arriving  with  cases  of  small  pox  on  board  at  the 
time,  or  ia  which  cases  have  occurred  during  the 
voyage  ? 

Answer.  Yery  many  on  board  of  vessels  from  all  parts 
of  England,  xAmerica,  the  Spanish  Slain,  and  the 
Windwai  d  islands.  They  have  all,  in  their  turn,  been 
-subjected  to  quarantine. 

Question.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  cases 
ivhich  you  have  ever  known  to  occur  on  board  any 
one  vessel  1 

Answer,  Three  or  four. 

Question.  Not  more  than  three  or  four  on  board 
any  emigrant  ship  ( 

Answer.  The  number  of  icases  certainly  never  ex- 
ceeded six  or  eight,  if  there  ever  were  so  many. 

Question.  Is  the  occurrence  of  single  cases  of  small 
pox  on  board  a  ship  not  unfreqnent,  the  rest  of  the 
crev/  and  passengers  remaining  unaflected  1 

Answer.  It  is  by  no  means  unfrequent.  I  may 
mention  the  ship  Brandon,  with  emigrants,  which  ar- 
rived here  a  few  days  ago,  as  an  instance. 

Question.  Are  you  aware  v»  hether,  in  some  of  the 
instances  of  emigrant  vessels  having  two  or  three 
cases  of  small  pox  on  board,  there  were  several  per- 
sons on  board  unvaccinated  ] 

Answer.  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  give  adefmite 
answer.  In  the  recent  case  of  the  Brandon,  there 
were  a  good  many  emigrants  on  board  iinvaccinaled, 
who  did  not  catch  the  disease.  There  were  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  African  emigrants,  and  twenty- 
eight  of  a  crew.  Three  cases  of  small  pox  occurred 
during  the  voyage  from  Sierra  Leone,  two  were  fatal, 
one  recovered.  The  two  fatal  cases  occurred  in  un- 
vaccinated persons — the  patient  v>ho  recovered  had 
been  vaccinated. 


Question.  What  length  of  quamiitine  was  imposed^ 
on       .ship  Brandon'? 

Answer.  As  seven  days  had  elapsed  from  the  date 
of  the  deal  It  of  tlie  last  case  upon  her  arrival,  she 
was  kept  in  qaarantine  twelve  days,  before  she  wa.s 
alioweci  to  have  any  commnnication  with  the  shore. 

Qnestion.  Did  ail  on  board  remain  healthy  ! 

Answer..  Yes,  np  to  the  3 1st  ultimo,  (May,)  when 
slie  sailed  for  the  north  side  of  the  island. 

Question.  Can  you  alledge  any  reason  why  small 
pox  should  not  a]>pear  spontaneously,  i.  e.  indepen- 
dent of  communication  with  persons  already  infected, 
as  well  as  chicken  pox  I 

Answer.  1  see  none  whatever- — but  like  varicella, 
measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  it  seems  to  depend  upon 
a  specific  contagion. 

Question.  Supposing  that  a  vessel  arrived,  having 
had,  during  the  voyage,  one  or  two  cases  of  small 
pox  on  board,  but  that  all,  upon  arrival,  were  quite 
healthy — wiiat  duration  of  quarantine,  or  segregation 
in  a  place  of  detention  v/ould  you  recommend  \ 

Answer.  1  should  require  fourteen  days  to  elapse, 
since  the  date  of  the  last  death,  or  the  convalescence 
of  the  last  case,  before  I  would  ])ermit  any  on  board 
to  have  pratique;  1  think  this  tiie  minimum  in  such 
cases.    1  speak  from  facts. 

Question.  How  long  would  yon  detain,  or  from 
what  exact  period  of  a  case,  v/ouid  you  date  the  con- 
valescence from  small  pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina.^ 

Answer.  In  reference  to  measles  and  scarlatina,  I 
should  datf;  from  two  or  three  days  after  tiie  comple- 
tion of  the  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  in  case  of  small 
pox,  perhaps  later. 

Question.  At  what  period  of  an  e  x  an  them  a  tcus  fe- 
ver do  you  regard  the  activity  of  the  moi'bitic  poison, 
or  the  risk  of  infection,  to  be  the  greatest? 

Answer.  In  measles,  after  the  eruption  has  appear- 
ed, or  is  fully  established,  but  particularly  during  the 
desquamation.  In  scarlatina,  at  tlie  conuiK  ncement 
of  the  process  of  desqrsamation  in  particular,  and  per- 
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liaps  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  elHores- 
cence.  In  small  pox,  soon  after  the  maturation  of 
the  pustules  has  commenced,  and  during  the  process 
of  desquamation  also.  1  allude  to  the  ordinary  forms 
of  these  exanthematous  diseases. 

Question.  Would  you  require  the  same  period  of 
detention  in  quarantine  for  vaccinated  as  for  unvac- 
cinated  persons  who  happened  to  be  on  board  a 
vessel,  in  which  one  or  two  cases  of  small  pox  had 
occurred  during  a  voyage,  but  which  was  free  from 
disease  on  her  arrival  ? 

Answer.  No,  I  consider  that  one  half  the  period 
would  be  sufficient  for  vaccinated  persons  under  such 
circumstances,  and,  therefore,  that  only  seven  days 
should  be  required  in  this  case  to  have  elapsed  since 
the  death  or  convalescence  of  the  last  case. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  if  all  on  board  a 
ship  which  was  put  into  quarantine  in  consequence 
of  a  case  or  two  of  small  pox  having  been  on  board, 
were  vaccinated  immediately  upon  arrival,  the  period 
of  detention  might,  with  safety,  be  abridged  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  think  it  might;  nevertheless  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  vaccinated  emigrant 
on  board  the  Brandon  took  the  disease,  but  recover- 
ed. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  cases  of  small 
pox  have  occurred  on  board  any  of  the  Royal  Mail 
steamers  during  the  voyage  from  England  to  Jamai- 
ca, if  so,  w^ere  they  put  into  quarantine? 

Answer.  I  have  been  quite  recently  informed  by  Dr, 
M'Lean,  the  chairman,  that  a  single  case  of  small  pox 
occurred  in  the  Medvvay,  in  November,  1849.  The 
man,  one  of  the  crew,  sickened  after  leaving  Madeira  ; 
when  they  reached  Barbadoes  he  was  convalescent. 
The  vessel  was  put,  and  kept  in  quarantine  during 
the  three  days  she  remained  there,  and  the  patient 
was  put  on  board  a  schooner  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pkiting  his  quarantine;  a  sort  of  sentry  box  on  the 
deck,  in  which  he  had  been  kept  apart  from  the  res.t 

the  crew,  was  thrown  over  board..    The  Med  way 
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proceeded  on  to  St.  Tiiomas'  wliere  slie  was*  at  once 
admitted  to  pratique;  as  hhe  was  ieavin;^  Barbadoen, 
they  saw  some  fishermen  hauling  the  sentry  hox  ashore 
and  landing  it.  I'he  Medway  arrived  at  Jamaica  six 
days  after  leaving  Barbadoes,  and  was  at  once  ad- 
mitted to  pratique,  having  -a  clean  hill  of  iieall/t  from 
»St.  Thomas',  and  all  on  board  having  continued 
bealthy. 

Dr.  Milroy  has  also  informed  me,  that  a  single  case 
of  small  pox  occurred  on  board  the  Severn,  during 
bis  voyage  out  in  January  last.  The  man,  one  of 
the  crew,  was  convalescent  when  they  reached  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  vessel  was,  in  consequence  of  this, 
and  of  no  other  case  having  occurred,  admitted  to  pra- 
tique at  once. 

Dy.  Milroy  and  the  other  passengers  for  Jamaica 
were  transferred  to  another  steamer,  the  Great  West- 
ern, whicli  brought  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  St. 
Thomas,  and  consequently  received  pratique  on  ar« 
rival  at  Port- Royal.  I  had  not  heard  of  these  cases 
until  the  other  day.  These  cases  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  prove  the  inutility  of  unnecessarily  severe 
restrictions;  in  these  instances,  certainly,  a  clean  bill 
covered  a  multitude  of  sins,  if  there  is  any  efficacy  in 
quarantine  as  it  is. 

Of  the  two  cases  of  vessels  arriving  with  small  pox 
at  the  outports,  one  had  only  one  case  on  board,  which 
got  well.  The  other,  an  emigrant  vessel,  is  stated  to 
have  lost  several  while  undergoing  quarantine,  and 
several  others  after  having  been  removed  to  shore. 

Dr.  Clarke  states,  ''as  illustrative  of  the  beneficial 
operation  of  quarantine  in  this  island,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  point  to  the  entire  absence  of  small  pox 
from  it,  for  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  although  in- 
fected vessels  have  arrived  at  its  shores  during  that 
time."  This  statement  is  not  quite  correct,  as  Dr. 
Ghamberlane's  evidence  proves  every  now  and  then 
the  existence  of  small  pox. — It  must  be  in  the  minds 
of  many,  that  some  months  back  a  report  of  this  kind 
was  current  as  regards  the  parish  of  Metcalfe,  and 
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persons  were  said  to  have  died,  but  notlimg  forilier 
was  heard  of  it. 

The  Central  Board  woHl<i  here  observe,  that  hj 
many  persons,  tlie  e|)idemic  spread  of  small  pox  is 
often  overlooked.  The  fVicts,  which  at  iirst  g'iance,.., 
syo^g-est  the  notion  of  au  atmospheric  ag'ency,  and 
which  at  any  rate,  seem  to  associate  small  pox  with 
the  lar^e  tribe  of  epidemic  disorders,  are  the  follow- 
ing : — Small  pox  at  particular  times  spreads  with  ex- 
traordinary facility  over  a  certain  district  of  country, 
lis  lavages  in  these  epidemic  visitations  increase  for 
a  length  of  time — attain  their  crisis  or  heightli,  and 
then  gradually  recede.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
tlx  the  periods  of  epidemic  visitations,  and  while 
some  have  stated  seven,  others  have  named  fourteen 
years  as  the  most  common  interval.  The  great  epi~ 
demic  years  experienced  in  England  were  1781,  1796'^, 
1 825,  and  180.8.  Tfie  intervals  have  thus  been  fifteen, 
twenty-nine,  and  thirteen  years,  baton  Tarious  inter- 
mediate occasions,  small  pox  has  prevailed,  though 
with  less  intensity.  At  present,  small  pox  exists  in 
this  island,  and  circumstances  are  stated  in  the  evi- 
dence, which,  if  correct,  would  go  far  to  prove  tlie 
complete  inefficiency  of  q oarantine.  The  information 
was  obtained  from  Dr.  Dalrymple,  by  means  of  ques- 
tions furnished  him  by  the  Board  of  Health,  fie 
slates,  several  cases  of  sinall  pox  have  lately  occur- 
red, about  thirty.  "  The  two  first  cases  occurred 
about  a  month  ago,  at  liyde  estate,  and  w^ere  two 
lately  imported  Africans,  by  the  ship  Brandon,  the 
disease  was  of  a  mild  type,  which  did  not  attract  !nuch 
notice  ;  in  a  few  days  after,  the  disease  spread  amongst 
the  Creole  negroes,  and  in  a  more  aggravated  form." 
He  was  unaiile  to  state  whether  the  persons  w^re 
vaccinated  or  not.  Th.e  disease  extended  over  a  space 
of  five  or  six  miles  round.  A  fev/  days  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  in  the  Africans,  three  Creoles, 
man,  wife,  and  child,  (living  under  th.e  same  roof,) 
were  attacked,  the  man  died,  and  the  nurse  who  at- 
tended him  has  since  died  of  the  disease — these  re- 


marks  are  dated  i-^th  A!sj.:;'iist,  18^15,  so  that  tlse  dis- 
ease broke  ovd  about  the  l^tli  July.  On  the  t^lst 
May,  the  vessel  sailed  from  l''ert  Royal,  \vi{b  ail  ap- 
parently well,  bavi3]g  niiderg'one  quarantine  at  Fort 
AiU!;(isia. 

Scarlutina. — Dr.  Chambeiiaiie  says,  ^'I  do  not  re- 
collect any  instance  of  a  vessel  bein^  put  into  oiiaran- 
tine  for  this  disease.  During  ray  residence  here,  I 
have  frecsuently  seen  cases  of  scarlatina.  A  very  se- 
vere epidemic  occurred  in  1841,  the  moriality  was 
alarniinp;  on  thai  occasion." 

To  tiie  question — Can  you  state  where  the  first  case  . 
or  cases  in  that  epidemic  occurred  ? 

x4nswer.  I  believe,  at  Fort  Augusta,  or  at  Spanish- 
Town. 

Question.  Were  there  any  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  disease  was  imported  on  that  oc- 
casion ? 

Answer.  No,  there  were  not;  at  least  it  was  not 
traceable. 

Question.  Were  the  cases  of  scarlatina,  which  you 
have  seen  in  other  years,  and  wliich  were  sporadic, 
ever  traceable  to  importation  ? 

Answer.  No,  they  were  not,  as  far  as  I  could  dis- 
cover or  learn. 

Question.  If  one  or  two  cases  of  measles  or  scar- 
latina had  occurred  daring  the  voyage,  but  upon  ar- 
rival all  were  quite  healthy,  w^hat  duration  of  quaran- 
tine, or  segregation,  in  a  place  of  detention,  would 
you  recom.mend  ? 

Answer.  As  in  the  case  of  small  pox — but  for  a 
shorter  period,  viz.:  a  week  or  ten  days.  Measles 
and  scarlatina  are  highly  infectious  diseases. 

Question.  During  your  residence  in  Jamaica  have 
you  often  met  with  measles  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  frequently. 

Question.  Has  it  ever  prevailed  as  an  epidemic,  and 
if  so,  in  what  year  ? 

Answer.  It  occurred  in  1821,  and  then  proved  very 
fatal.    I  meutiou  this  year  from  memory. 
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Qiieslion.  Had  yon  reason  to  lielieve  that,  upon  all 
or  any  of  the  occasions  in  which  yon  have  seen  cases 
of  measles,  the  disease  was  imported  ? 

Answer.  1  do  not  know  that  the  epidemic  of  1821 
was  imported  ;  but  1  may  mention  that  a  lew  years 
ajjo  a  good  many  cases  of  m.easies  occurred  at  Up- 
Fark  Camp  amon?^'  the  chiidj'en  and  soldiers  of  one 
of  the  black  repiiments  which  had  recently  arrived 
from  Nassau,  N.  P.,  where  the  disease  was  prevailing 
at  the  time  of  their  departure.  The  disease  on  that 
occasion  did  not  s[)read  to  the  town,  preventive  mea- 
sures having  been  taken  by  the  military  medical  offi- 
cers at  the  time,  and  with  whom  1  held  a  conference 
on  the  occasion. 

Question.  Have  yon  known  instances  of  measles 
on  board  a  vessel  when  she  arrived  here  ? 

Answer.  A  few  ;  a  recent  instance  occurred  with 
H.  M.  S.  Alban. 

Question.  What  length  of  quarantine  was  imposed 
on  the  A  lban  ? 

Answ  er.  1  think  it  was  ten  or  twelve  days  from  the 
date  of  convalescence  of  the  last  case. 

Varicella. — Question.  Is  varicella  of  frequent  oc- 
currence ? 

Answer.  Yes,  it  is. 

Question.  Do  you  regard  it  to  be  communicable  ? 
Answ^er.  Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

Question.  Does  it,  do  you  think,  occur  spontane- 
ously, or  has  it  been  ever  traceable  to  importation  ? 

Answer.  It  certainly  occurs  spontaneously;  and, 
like  small  pox,  seems  to  depend  upon  a  specitic  con- 
tagion. 

Question.  In  your  opinion  is  there  any  affinity  oi* 
alliance  between  varicella  and  variola'? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  of  any,  but  authors  seem 
to  think  so. 

Hooping  Co7^^/i.— Question,  Does  hooping  cough 
ever  occur  in  Jamaica  ? 
Answer.  Very  rarely. 
Question.  You  regard  it  as  infectious  ? 
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Answer.  It  is  considered  to  be  so  by  sotne. 
Question.  Would  you  impose  quarantine  for  it. 
Answer.  Certainly  not ;  I  never  heard  of  its  pre- 

Tailing  at  sea. 

Question.  Did  you  consider  the  epidemic  disease 
known  by  the  name  of  Dandy  fever,  which  prevailed 
here,  and  in  other  West  India  Islands,  as  infectious  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not,  but  many  medical  men  did,  as 
they  do  cholera. 

Question,  f lave  you  seen  other  epidemic  diseases  in 
Jamaica,  besides  those  already  mentioned. 

Answer.  Yes.  i  have  seen  influenza,  and  also  epi- 
demic dysentery,  and  erysipelas. 

Question.  Was  either  of  these  diseases,  in  your 
opinion,  ever  introduced  by  shipping 

Answer.  No,  \  could  not  discover  that  they  were/ 
but  others  thought  that  they  were. 

Question.  Against  what  diseases  do  you  consider 
that  quarantine  is  necessary  ? 

Answer.  Against  small  pox,  measles,  and  scarla- 
tina, also  whenever  there  are  very  many  cases  of 
yellow  fever,  erysipelas,  and  dysentery. 

Yellow  fever,  he  says,  is  absent  sometimes  for  seve- 
ral years,  except  a  sporadic  case  or  two  ;  nine  or  ten 
years  ago,  it  made  awful  ravages  amongst  the  milita- 
ry and  naval  forces  here. 

Question.  During  your  service  as  health  officer,  has 
quarantine  ever  been  imposed  for  yellow  fever  ? 

Answer.  No,  1  do  not  recollect  such  an  occur- 
rence— i  never  did. 

Question.  Have  many  vessels,  v/itb  yellow  fever  orn 
board,  arrived  during  that  time  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  a  great  many. 

Question.  You  therefore  permitted  yellow  fever 
patients  to  be  landed  at  once,  and  the  rest  on  board 
to  be  admitted  to  pratique  without  any  delay  1 

Answer.  Yes,  1  have  alfe  done  so  ;  yellov/  fever 
patients  are  continually  being  landed  at  Kingston, 
and  likewise  dysentery  cases  ;  particularly  out  of  the 
steamers  from  Chagres  and  the  United  States. 
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Question.  Have  yon  ever,  during  your  residence  in 
Jamaica,  seen  an  instance  in  which  yeliov/  fever  ap~ 
peared  to  be  communicated  from  tlie  sick  to  llie 
healthy  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  think  once  here  ;  the  occasion  was 
a  great  many  years  ago  (1807,)  before  I  was  health 
officer.  1  have  seen  no  such  case  of  more  recent  years — • 
on  the  occasion  I  allude  to,  it  assumed  a  typhoid  type, 
and  was  very  fatal  to  the  crew^ 

Question.  Was  it  not  once  the  practice  here,  and 
in  some  of  the  otlier  West  India  islands,  to  impose 
quarantine  for  yellow  fever. 

Answer.  Yes,  it  was;  I  believe  it  was  done  here  also, 
not  in  iny  time  as  health  officer. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  British  ship  of 
v/ar  being  refused  pratique,  in  consequence  of  having 
yellow  fever  on  board,  in  one  of  the  British  West 
India  islands,  and  receiving  it  at  once  in  a  foreign 
one  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  have;  the  case  occurred  I  believe, 
%vith  the  ship  ,  the  island  where  she  re- 
ceived pratique  was  St.  Thomas,  but  1  have  no  per 
soiia!  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Question.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  erysipelas  is 
ever  infectious  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  is,  under 
certain  circumstances  or  conditions  of  insalubrity. 

Question.  Is  dysentery  also  liable  to  become  infec- 
tious ? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Would  you  recommend  that  quarantine 
be  imposed  in  cases  of  infectious  erysipelas  and  dy- 
sentery ? 

Answer.  Yes,  if  there  were  numerous  cases  of  the 
disease  on  board  a  vessel,  but  not  otherwise,  and  if 
it  did  not  put  on  tital  c/iaracler. 

Question.  With  regard4o  atmospheric  phenomena; 
how  do  you  account  for  such  phenomena  in  reference 
to  plague,  yellow  fever,  ancl  cholera  ? 

Answer.  f»y  the  peculiarities  of  season,  and  the 
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existence  of  certain  atmospherical  influences.  This  is 
the  ordinary  occurrence  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Question.  Then  ttiese  diseases  show  no  tendency 
to  spread  or  become  epidemic  in  some  years,  although 
no  restrictive  measures  are  adopted,  while  they  do  in 
others  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  it  is  so. 

Question.  What  measures  should,  in  your  opinion,, 
be  adopted  in  the  event  of  a  vessel  having  any  of  the 
diseases  now  enum.erated  on  board,  (to  wit,  small 
pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina ;  also,  whenever  there 
were  many  cases  of  yellow  fever,  erysipelas,  and  dy- 
sentery) •? 

Answer.  I  should  recommend  that  all  on  board, 
the  sick  as^weil  as  the  healthy,  be  removed  out  of  the 
ship,  and  landed  in  a  lazaretto  or  place  of  security, 
keeping-  the  sick  and  the  healthy  apart  from  each 
other,  while  the  vessel  should  be  fumigated  and 
cleansed.  We  have  no  lazaretto,  but  Fort  Augusta 
was  recently  converted  into  one  for  the  service  of  the 
emigrant  ship. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  the  healthy  and  unat- 
tacked  should  be  kept  in  quarantine,  as  v,eli  as  the 
sick 

Answer.  In  some  cases  I  am  of  opinion  that  they 
should,  for  same  days  at  least. 

Question.  In  the  case  of  numerous  cases  of  yellow 
fever,  erysipelas,  and  dysentery  being  on  board  a  ves-' 
sel  on  her  arrival,  what  measures  should  be  taken? 

Answer.  I  should  only  detain  the  sick,  but  1  should 
impose  no  restraint  on  the  unattacked ;  segregation 
would  answer  all  purposes  in  preventing  any  mischief 
in  such  cases,  especial! ij  tkeij  had  not  assumed  an  in- 
fectious tendency. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  vessels  might,  with 
safety,  be  allowed  to  come  up  at  once  to  the  port  of 
Kingston,  and  be  boarded  by  the  health  officer  there,, 
in  place  of  being  detained  at  Port-Royal  for  the  pur- 
pose \ 

Answer.  Ycs^  I  do^  at  the  wharf  or  wbarv  e,^  at  thu 
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west  end  of  Kingston.  I  think  that  a  better  and  more 
rigid  mode  of  examination  could  be  carried  on,  and 
the  public  more  effectually  secured  against  the  intro- 
duction of  ail  or  any  contagious  or  infectious  diseases, 
than  by  the  course  now  adopted.  There  can  be  no 
danger  from  such  a  course  being  pursued,  i  have 
sent  a  vessel  from  that  direction  or  station,  into  quar- 
antine, having  a  case  of  small  pox  on  board  while  lying 
in  the  stream,  just  as  it  broke  out  and  prevented  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 

Question.  Are  you  a^vare  that  formal  quarantine  is 
Tirtually  abolished  in  England 

Answer.  1  have  heard  so,  under  the  free  trade  laws 
and  regulations,  and  1  look  upon  it  as  rather  unsafe, 
and  a  dangerous  experiment  in  some  cases — I  mean 
the  substitution  of  sanitary  measures  alone,  for  quar- 
antine restrictions  as  recommended  by  the  General 
Board  of  Health  of  England. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  quarantine  as  it  is 
at  present  practised  in  Jamaica,  is  a  safeguard^  or  af- 
fords much  protection  to  the  public  health  ? 

Answer.  No,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  safeguard  as  it  is 
carried  out,  but  it  might  be  rendered  otherwise,  very 
easily  too,  and  the  public  health  better  protected. 

Question.  Is  it  a  source  of  much  inconvenience  and 
distress  as  well  as  of  expense  to  the  shipping? 

Answer.  Yes,  it  is,  I  believe.  No  class  of  persons 
are  disposed  to  submit,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
restrictions  on  their  liberty. 

To  the  question — Can  you  inform  the  committee  of 
the  average  expenses  to  which  a  vessel  is  subjected 
in  the  ports  of  Cuba,  when  she  is  detained  there  in 
quarantine  ? 

Captain  Cooper  says — The  Hero,  a  cutter,  during 
quarantine  for  seven  days  in  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  was 
charged  £lO  10s.  Od.  That  was  the  amount  of  her 
duty." — Yide  evidence. 

To  the  question — Do  you  consider  that  the  exist- 
ing system  of  quarantine,  as  carried  out  here,  affords 
a  ssKnjrily  and  safeiiiiard  against  the  introduction  of 
infVc!  ions  discuses  ! 
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Captain  Cooper  answers — IN'o,  I  do  not. 

To  the  question — In  your  opinion  does  the  existinj^ 
system  or  practice  oT  qiiar;intine,  afford  a  safeguard 
or  protection  against  the  introduction  of  infectious  or 
contagious  diseases  ? 

Dr.  Walsh  answers — I  think  not,  in  its  present 
state. 

The  folio  wing  are  the  opinions  of  the  different 
health  officers,  in  answer  to  the  following  question  : 

In  your  opinion  does  the  system  of  quarantine,  as 
it  exists  at  present,  and  is  carried  out,  afford  protec- 
tion to  public  health — and  is  it,  do  you  consider,  a 
safeguard  against  tiie  iinportation  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases ? 

Dr.  Stevens. — If  the  present  system  is  carried  out 
properly,  i  consider  it  a  safeguard  to  public  health — - 
tlie  disease,  the  introduction  of  which,  we  have  most 
to  dread,  is  small  pox — and  the  proper  inspection  of 
the  crew  of  vessels,  is  the  only  safeguard,  as  little  re- 
liance is  to  be  placed  on  the  master's  report. 

Dr.  Cooke. — I  do,  w  ith  the  exceptions  already  stat- 
ed in  regard  to  pilots  leaving  the  vessel  before  the 
visit  of  the  health  officer. 

Dr.  Chevers. — I  consider  this  port  being  free  from 
the  cholera  was,  in  conserpience  of  all  coasting  ves- 
sels from  Kmgston,  according  to  his  excellency's  ju- 
dicious orders  **  that  all  vessels,  either  from  King- 
ston or  any  other  infected  port,  should  be  put  under 
quarantine,  or  be  a  certain  number  of  days  from  the 
said  port." 

Dr.  Clachar. — The  present  system  of  quq,rantine 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  afford  adequate  protection  to 
the  public  health,  nor  be  a  security  against  the  im- 
portation of  epidemic  diseases,  so  long  as  the  means 
of  enforcing  quarantine  regulations  are  so  ineffi- 
cient. 

Dr.  Jelly. — In  my  opinion  the  system  of  quarantine 
at  this  port  is  defective,  from  the  absence  of  more 
ample  means  to  ensure  protection  to  public  health; 
but  I  consider  it,  to  a  limited  extent,  a  safeguard 
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iv^mm>i  the  injportalion  of  epidemic  infectious  dis- 

Dr.  Bayley. — I  do  not ;  there  are  ports  adjacent  to 
St.  Aaii's-Bay  where  vessels  might  go  in,  and  no 
healtii  ofiicer  present  to  board  them  ;  1  may  mention 
Oelio-liios  especially — this  port  is  to  the  windward 
of  St.  Anil's- B;>y — tliere  is  no  health  ofiicer  there. 

Dr.  Maitlaud, — i  consider  a  system  of  quarantine 
indispensable. 

Dr.  M'Farlane. — In  my  opinion  the  system  of  qua- 
rantine, as  at  present  existiog,  aiibrds  a  tolerably  effi- 
cient protection  to  public  healtii.  It  is  not  a  perfect 
safeguard  to  the  iinportati{)n  of  epidemic  disease — - 
unless  the  pilots  were  prevented  from  boarding  before 
ascertaining  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  disease 
on  board,  and  also  having  some  efficient  means  of 
preventing  any  communication  with  the  shore  in  the 
event  of  a  vessel  being  put  into  quarantine. 

Dr.  Tarrant.  —Certainly,  when  properly  carried 
out. 

Dr.  Potts.— I  think  it  does.  In  the  case  of  the 
Glen  Huntly  the  measures  enforced  prevented  the 
.jspread  of  the  small  pox  among  the  inhabitants. 

Dr.  Lemonious. — ■!  am  nat  possessed  of  the  quaran- 
tine law,  and  therefore  cannot  give  any  opinion  on  it ; 
but  I  consider  that  when  e|)idemic  or  infectious  dis- 
ease is  imported  in  any  vessel,  her  being  put  in  qua- 
rantine must,  in  a  great  degree,  prevent  such  disease 
from  spreading  among  the  inhabitants  on  shore. 

Dr.  Clarke.^^ — i  believe  that  it  is  calculated  to  afford, 
.considerable  protection,  but  i  will  not  say  a  complete 
safeguard  against  it. 

The  Board  of  Health^  are  convinced,  from  a  consi- 
deration of  the  history  and  theory  of  quarantine,  that 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  its  practice 
is  based,  are  erroneous  ;  and  that  the  enforcement 
of  quarantine  regulations  and  restrictions,  however 
stringent,  are  inadequate  to  prevent  the  origin  or 
spread  of  epidemic  disease  ;  the  Board  most  unhesi- 
tatingly subscribe  to  the  opinion,     That  internal  sa- 


Hilary  arrangeiiK  iits,  and  not  (piarantine  and  sani- 
tary lines,  are  the  .saleguards  of  nations." 

The  Board  of  Health  after  calmly  reviewing  the  is- 
land statutes  upon  this  subject,  making  tliemselves 
acquainted  with  its  practical  workings,  and  patiently 
considering  the  evidence  of  the  health  oiiicers  of  the 
various  ports,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  law^  is  defective, 
its  working  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  general  evi- 
dence of  the  health  oiiicers  corifirmatory  of  the  fact, 
that  the  wliole  machinery  for  carrying  out,  and  en- 
forcing quarantine  in  this  island,  is  insufficient,  and 
not  in  accordance  witli  the  views  at  present  enter- 
tained on  this  subject,  by  the  most  enliglitened  na- 
tions on  the  earth. 

Tiie  Board  are  of  opinion,  that  quarantine  laws,  as 
nt  present  conducte{l  in  this  island,  are  an  irksome 
en cuu'jb ranee,  interrupting  conitnerce,  obstrncting  na- 
tional intercourse,  periling  life,  fostering  and  engen- 
dering disease,  and  squandering  large  sinns  of  public 
revenne.  They  would  tlierefore  suggest,  tiiat  the 
quarantine  law  be  revised,  that  the  existing  one  be 
repealed,  and  another  be  enacted,  modified,  and  suit- 
ed to  the  requirements  of  the  island  and  the  real 
utility  of  the  subject. 

With  this  view  %  the  Central  Board  of  Health  would 
submit  the  following  suggestions  to  your  honorable 
house  : — 

1.  That  instead  of  the  power  of  imposing,  re- 
laxing, or  removing  cfuarantioe,  being  as  at  pre- 
sent vested  in  the  governor  and  privy  council,  it 
would  be  m.ore  easily  and  more  conveniently  ef- 
fected by  the  Central  Board  of  Health. 

2.  That,  for  the  future,  the  crew  of  no  pilot 
boat  shall  be  allowed  to  attach  the  boat  by  tow- 
line,  or  in  any  other  w^ay  to  any  vessel,  or  shall 
hold  any  communication  with  the  crew^  raid  pas- 
sengers oil  board  sncli  vessel,  further  than  what 
is-  really  necef^sary  for  the  potting  on  board  the 
pih)t. 

o.  That  the  Central  Board  of  Health  shall 
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promulgate  such  regulations  as  inay  be  deemed 
requisite  for  the  guidance  of  captains  and  mas- 
ters of  vessels  arriving  at  the  several  ports  of  this 
island  ;  the  same  shall  he  printed,  and  that  every 
pilot  shall  furnish  a  copy  to  each  vessel  which  he 
brings  into  port,  under  a  penalty. 

4,  'T\mi  the  Central  Board  of  Health  shall  pro- 
mulgate a  code  of  re^jidations  for  the  guidance  of 
the  health  ofiicers  of  this  island  :  that  this  shall 
embrace  their  duties  in  every  respect,  and  shall 
direct  them  what  to  do  in  such  cases  as  do  usu- 
ally occur,  or  which  may  be  considered  as  likely 
to  take  place  ;  that  it  shall  specify  every  disease 
for  w  hich  resirictive  or  other  measures  may  be 
deemed  requisite,  including  also  such  directions 
as  may  be  considered  necessai7  for  the  cleans- 
ing and  purifying  of  ships,  their  cargo,  &c. 

5.  I'hat  in  consequence  of  the  small  traffic  car- 
ried  on  in  raasiy  of  tlie  ports  in  which  quaran- 
tine regulations  axe  now  enforced,  as  also  from 
the  proximity  of  many  of  these  ports  to  each 
other,  and  the  circumstance  that  besides  these 
ports  above  alluded  to,  numbers  exist  into  w  hicli 
vessels  do  enter  irrespective  of  all  quarantine  re- 
strictions, or  in  which,  at  any  rate,  no  provision  for 
a  health  officer  is  made,  the  Board  would  recom- 
mend that  a  certain  number  only  of  these  ports 
be  selected  as  quarantine  stations  ;  and  all  ves- 
sels arriving  in  these  seas,  and  bound  to  any  in- 
termediate port  in  this  island,  shall  first  visit  the 
nearest  quarantine  port,  and  there  remain  until 
visited  by  the  health  officer;  if  free  of  disease,  she 
shall  be  admitted  to  pratique,  where  if  tiie  port 
is  the  on,e  she  is  bound  to,  she  may  directly  haul 
into  the  wharf  and  land  her  cargo,  or  if  bound  to 
another  or  adjacent  port,  she  may  at  once  pro- 
ceed thither,  or  should  sickness  exist,  indepen- 
dant  of  foulness  of  the  ship  itself,  the  sick  may 
forthwith  be  landed  and  the  vessel  be  allowed  to 
depart,  or  if  sickness  mio  be  attributed  to  the: 
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c^luse^i  wiHiin  the  vessel,  she  shall  be  treated  as 
hereafter  to  be  directed. 

(j.  That  such  ports  or  other  places,  shall  be 
selected  tor  quarantine  or  sanitary  stations  as 
may  be  most  convenient  for  vessels  making  the 
land,  selecting  those  if  possible,  which  may  be  at 
regular  distances  from  each  other,  and  which  af- 
ford an  easy  access,  safe  anchorage,  and  facilities 
for  cleaning  foul  ships,  &c.  That  in  order  to  ef- 
fect this  object,  a  Board  shall  be  formed,  con- 
sisting of  snch  h.arbom-  masters,  pilots,  captains 
of  ships  of  war,  masters  of  merchant  vessels,  and 
medical  men,  and  engineers,  as  may  be  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  sliall  be  to  hx  upon  the  best  and 
most  approjiriate  ports- 

7.  That  all  (toasting  vessels  whatsoever,  shall 
be  subjected  to  the  same  forms  and  penalties  as 
others. 

8.  That  all  vessels  arriving  at  intermediate 
ports,  shall  be  examined  by  a  proper  authority, 
and  if  not  provided  with  a  passport  from  any  one 
of  tiie  quarantine  stations,  she  shall  bo  subjected 
to  a  heavy  fine. 

9.  That  all  ships  of  vvar  arriving  in  this  island, 
shall  not  be  subjected  to  any  of  these  restri{*ti(nis, 
but  shall  be  left  to  the  care  and  control  of  the 
naval  officers. 

10.  That  all  steam  vessels  and  other  packets 
arriving  in  this  island,  at  those  ports,  shuil  pot 
be  subjected  to  an  examination;  but  that  the 
health  officer  shall  visit  each,  and  on  receiving  an 
assurance,  in  writing,  from  the  captain  and  sur- 
geon, that  no  disease  liable  to  quarantine  or  the 
imposition  of  sanitary  measures  exists  on  board, 
shall  be  admitted  to  praticpie;  should  (iisease  of 
such  a  nature  be  on  board,  the  passengers  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  land  or  liold  communication 
with  the  shore,  her  coaling  (if  required,)  shall  be 
performed  by  her  own  crev/  ;  all  passengers  bound 
to  this  island  shall  be  committed  to  the  charge 
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•of  (he  health  officer  to  be  dealt  with,  us  to  \nm 
shali  seem  iU. 

i  I.  That  at  each  sueh  station,  buildings  shall 
be  erected,  such  a.s  may  be  deemed  requisite  for 
sanitary  and  other  purposes,  and  u  proper  and 
convenient  place  selected,  at  which  foul  ships 
may  be  moored  and  cleansed  under  the  superiu- 
tendence  of  the  health  officer,  and  where  all  con- 
veniences shall  be  furnished. 

12.  That  at  every  port  or  place  so  appointed 
a  sanitary  station,  means  shall  be  at  baud  to  co- 
'^rce  obedience. 

13.  That  in  every  port  or  place  so  appointed, 
4he  person  selected  as  health  officer  sliail  reside  ; 
that  on  no  account  whatsoever  shall  he  hold  more 
than  one  such  appointment  ;  that  at  every  such 
port  or  place  where  a  health  oOicer  is  appointed, 
a  boat  and  boats  crew  shall  be  provided,  and  be 
at  his  disposal. 

14.  That  every  such  officer,  on  his  appoint- 
Tnent  to  oflice,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
the  law,  and  a  printed  code  of  regulations,  w  iiich 
latter  shall  be  his  guide, 

15.  That  under  no  pretext  whatsoever  shall 
any  person,  in  the  absence  of  such  medical  officer, 
assume  to  himself  the  functions  of  such  ofiicer ; 
that  every  medical  ofiicer  accepting  such  an  ap- 
pointment, shall  make  such  arrangements,  tliat 
in  case  of  his  unavoidable  absence  oi'  sickness, 
he  may  be  represented  by  another  medical  man. 

16.  Tlia!  every  health  ofiicer  shall  be  furuish- 
Avith  a  proper  book,  in  which  shall  be  enter- 
ed the  name,  description,  kc.  of  every  vessel 
coming  into  his  port,  together  with  a  statement 
of  her  sanitary  condition,  &c.  at  the  time  of  ar- 
rival, departure,  &c. 

17.  That  at  the  end  of  three  months,  a  copy  of 
such  book  shall  be  forwarded  to  such  person  as 
may  be  appointed  to  receive  it,  in  order  that  the^^ 
may  he  recorded. 
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18.  That,  ill  order  to  derive  all  practical  in- 
formation, and  also  to  ensure  the  well  working 
of  any  bill  or  measure  your  honorable  house  may 
enact,  the  Board  would  recommend  that  a  super- 
inteadant  of  quarantine  should  be  appointed^ 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  all  points  connected  witli  the  depart^ 
ment — ^who  shall  draw  np  all  regulations  and  di- 
rections to  the  health  ofiicers — shall  superintend 
thf^  diOerent  stations — shall  act  as  registrar  of 
quarantine,  and  be  a  member  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Health. 

J  9.  That  all  vessels  anchored  within  any  port 
of  this  ibland  shall  be  subjected  to  periodical  in- 
spection of  the  liealth  oftlcer  of  the  p(»rt,  who 
shall  see  that  such  sanitary  measures  as  may  be 
(iirected  shall  be  duly  enforced.  The  Board 
would  strongly  urge  upon  the  legislature  the 
necessity  of  extending  sanitary  regulations  to 
vessels  anchored  within  our  ports. 

20.  That  in  every  instance  of  a  vessel  arriving 
at  a  port  she  shall  at  once  enter,  and  (hop  her 
anchor  at  such  convenient  spot  as  may  be  deter- 
mined upon  ;  she  shall,  as  soon  after  as  practi- 
cable, be  visited  by  the  health  ofhcer,  who  shall 
l)oard  the  vessel,  muster  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers, and  personally  examine  every  individual 
on  board  ;  he  shall  then  enquire  into  the  state 
of  the  vessel  itself  and  its  cargo  during  the 
voyage,  and  shall  inspect  the  condition;  of  the 
vessel. 

21.  If  found  clean  in  all  respects,  she  shall  im» 
mediately  be  admitted  to  pratique,  and  be  allow- 
ed either  to  take  up  her  berth,  or  proceed  at  once 
to  her  destined  port 

22.  That  a  heavy  penalty  be  imposed  iipoa 
any  person  who  shall  comraunicate  with  a  vessel 
thus  arriving  previous  to  the  health  officer's  visit, 
as  also  upon  any  per8f>n  who,  from  any  vessel  so 
circimistaftcedj  shall  land,  attempt  to  land,  or 
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hold  any  direct  Gomraimicatlon  with  tlie  shore, 
boat,  or  any  other  vessel,  previous  \o  such  visit 
being  paid. 

TS  .  That  should  there  be  any  sickness  on  board 
not  attributed  to  the  foul  state  of  the  ship,  or  her 
cargo,  but  for  which  sanitary  measures  are  or- 
dered to  be  adopted,  the  sick  and  convalescent 
shall  be  forthwith  landed,  and  be  considered  un- 
der the  care  of  the  medical  officers  ;  the  ves- 
sel then  to  proceed  as  above  stated  ;  all  the  heal- 
thy passengers  and  crew  being  admitted  to  pra- 
tique. 

24.  That  incase  of  a  vessel  arriving  with  sick- 
ness on  board,  attributable  to  the  foul  condition 
of  herself  or  cargo,  her  crew  and  passengers  shall 
forthwith  be  landed,  both  sick  and  well  ;  the  ves- 
sel shall  then  be  taken  to  the  ground  selected; 
iox  cleaning,  where  she  shall  be  purified  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  health  officer,  her 
cargo  [jeing  taken  out  as  quick  as  practicable, 
and  if  not  removed  at  once,  shall  be  placed  in 
convenient  sheds  on  land,  to  be  there  erected. 

25.  That  the  cargoes,  packages,  and  luggage  of 
the  passengers  may,  in  all  cases,  be  forthwith 
landed,  except  in  the  case  of  a  foul  ship,  which 
shall  not  be  touched,  till  she  has  been  moored  at 
the  appointed  place  and  duly  cleaned,  as  the 
Central  Board  shall  direct. 

26.  That  as  regards  bedding,  soiled  linen,  and 
body  clothes  of  persons  suflering  from  disease, 
or  who  have  so  suffered  on  board,  these  shall  be 
immersed  for  two  or  three  hours  in  salt  water, 
and  afterwards  landed  and  washed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  health  officer. 

27.  That  in  case  of  the  cargo  or  any  portion 
of  it  being  in  a  decayed  state,  measures  shall  im- 
mediately be  taken  lor  its  immediate  removal  and 
destruction,  the  ship  being  purified  as  above  or- 
dered. 

2<3.  That  ail  animals  which  are  on  boaj'd^  bhall 
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be  landed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  sliail  not  be 
subjected  to  any  detenrioo. 

29.  That  all  letters,  newspapers,  and  mail  bags 
be  landed  without  delay,  and  without  undergo- 
Hig  any  ceremony  of  pnrifi<^ion,  &c. 

:^'0.  The  Central  Board  are  of  o|)inion  thai 
every  disease  for  which  restrictions  shall  be  adopt™ 
ed,  should  be  speciiically  stated.  The  Board, 
after  mature  and  anxious  inquiry,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  only  disease  whose  progress,  when  not 
epidemic,  can  be  stayed  or  onght  tp  be  subjected 
to  ''estriciive  measures,  is  small  pox,  and  they 
are  coiiiiderit  thai  modified  measures  w^ill  effect 
this  end.  Tiie  Board  are  of  opinion  that  as  soon 
a>>  i-anitary  measures  shall  have  been  properly  es- 
tablisiied,  and  general  vaccination  enforced,  even 
this  disease  will  not  require  the  adoption  of  sucb 
means. 

31.  The  Board  v/ould  reconunend  tfiat  incase 
of  a  vessel  arriving  with  small  pox,  she  should 
be  treated  as  other  vessels  before  described,  as 
soon  as  the  healih  oiiicer  has  paid  his  visit.  The 
passengers  and  crew  shall  be  immediatoly  land- 
ed. The  sick  and  convalescent  shall  be  sent  to 
an  isolated  airy  apartment,  there  to  be  treated  by 
the  medical  officer  ;  all  those  who  are  in  health, 
or  who  have  previously  had  the  disease,  or  been 
vaccinated,  sliali  be  admitted  to  pratique,  such 
as  are  un vaccinated,  shall,  if  possible,  be  at  once 
subjected  to  the  cow  pox,  if  not,  they  shall  be 
detained  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  health 
officer. 

32.  The  Board  are  of  opinion  that  in  cases 
where  the  other  exanthemata  exist  on  board,  at 
the  time  of  a  ship's  arrival,  that  the  healthy  should 
at  once  be  admitted  to  pratique,  that  the  sick 
and  convalescent  may  be  removed  to  any  airy 
appartment,  hospital,  or  other  building,  as  the 
health  officer  may  appoint  in  cases  of  these  dis- 
eases being  present :  if  any  of  the  crew  are  sick. 
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and  t]]<  ve.ssel  is  cleaii,  well  ventilated,  and  not 
ovt^r-crowded,  tiiere  appears  to  be  no  neceyj^ity 
\vhy  they  should  l)e  removed. 

.*]:>.  The  Central  Board  would  recommend  the 
same  measures  should  be  adopted  as  before- 
mentioned,  in  the  case  of  other  exanthemata  than 
small  pox  ;  also  in  cases  of  persons  arriving  in 
siiips  in  which  levers,  cholera,  dysentery,  and  ery- 
sipelas prevail  on  the  principle  laid  down,  and 
the  assurance  of  the  ti  uth  of  the  statement,  that 
ventilation  and  cleanliness,  will  prevent  and 
check  any  epidemic. 

»14<.  The  Board  are  of  opinion,  thai  the  use  of 
lazarettos,  or  sanitary  prisons,    togetiier  with. 

cordons  sanilaires,"  or  lines  of  fixed  bayonets 
and  loaded  rouskets  -for  the  prevention  of  dis- 
eases, is  now  obsolete. 
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FREYi^NTIOX  OF  EPIDEMIC,  ENDEMIC. 
AND  COiNTAGiOUS  DISEASES. 

For  the  Xwre]  of  D?uth  spread  hh  \\'\ng5  on  the  blast, 
Airi  breathed  in  the  iVtcc  of  th.f  foe  as  iie  passed  ; 
And  the  Eyes  of  the  Sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  cliill, 
Aud  their  lieiirts  but  oacc  heaved,  and  for  ever  giwv  still." 

Byron. 

In  considering  wliat  sanitary  regulations  are  requi- 
site to  be  adopted  for  the  {3re\  ention  oi"  epidemic,  en- 
demic, and  contaaioas  diseases  in  this  island,  it  will 
be  advisa'ble  to  take  a  cnr;sory  view  of  the  island,  as 
regards  its  general  features,  its  position,  and  climate. 

Secondly,  To  specify  hriefiy  the  more  common  ex- 
citing causes  of  disease  anjong  the  inhabitants. 

Thirdly,  To  consider  wliat  are  ti  e  |M'evalent  dis- 
eases, more  especially  those  whicii  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  e{)idemic  and  endemic. 

And  lastly,  To  point  out  sach  means,  the  adoptiou 
of  which,  may  seem  necessary  for  the  pre^eniion  and 
mitigation  of  such  maladies,  and  for  the  general  im- 
provement of  tiie  public  heaitii. 

The  island  of  Jamaica  is  situate  I)etween  17^  JO' 
and  180  10'  north  latitude,  and  bct-v-cn        15'  ar,d  : 
780  25'  west  longitude,  d^MaLl  uj-mt  t\ur'\f  i:nir>:-/es 
south  of  Cuba,  and  about  tiie  t;ame  distance         cf  • 
Saint  l)o!ningo. 

it  is  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  lying  indirectly  east 
and  west.  Its  length  is  computed  to  be  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  forty- 
live,  containing,  therefore,  about  three  millions  eight 
hundred  and  forty-two  tlionsand  acres. 

This  island  was  discovered  i)y  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, in  his  second  voyage  to  the  new  world.  May  ;^d, 
1494.  At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  it  was  inhabited 
by  a  race,  of  lAdiaiiSy  who,  the  historian  Martyr  de^ 
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dares,  vvert'  more  enlightened,  kind,  and  gentle,  than 
any  its  diseovei ('is  \vcxd  niet  wiili.  Coliimhiis  de- 
?^cribed  \t  a.s  die  iiiost  heaatifu]  i.sland  in  these  seas/' 
snd  said,  that  the  iiiiuimerable  canoes  which  came 
off  to  him,  attested  an  abundant  popidation."  Las 
Casas,  an  eye  witness,  deeiares  that  the  ishmd  aboand- 
ed  wiih  inhabitants.  "  as  an  ant  hill  witii  ants." — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  then,  that  Jamaica  was  thick- 
ly populated,  and  its  favored  spots,  the  savannas, 
richly  thou<;h  ni  iely  cultivated.  It  would  be  foreign 
to  the  object  of  this  report,  to  enter  into  the  interest- 
ing history  we  possess  of  the  simple  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  these  people.  The  only  remains  of  their  exist- 
ence, when  the  Lngiisli  forces  took  possession  of  the 
island  in  1055,  were  their  bones  mouldering  in  caves, 
whither,  w  hen  pursued,  they  had  fled  for  refuge  ;  and 
accumuhitions  of  broken  pottery,  and  beds  of  shells 
of  marine  animals,  used  by  them  for  food,  pointing 
out  where  their  villages  had  once  been. 

Certain  it  is,  that  wdien  subjugated,  the  island  did 
not  contain  a  single  Indian  ;  so  effectually  had  the 
Spanish  blood-hound,  and  the  Castilian  blade  per- 
form, ed  their  work. 

At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  Indian  name  for  it,, 
was  Xayraaca,"  supposed  by  some,  though  on  this 
point  anthorilies  differ,  to  signify  an  abundance  of 
rivers — hence  Jamaica  has  been  called,  The  isle  of 
springs." 

The  surfac^e  of  the  island  is  very  irregular,  and  is 
chiefly  occupied  r)y  bold  and  lofty  mountains  of  vari- 
ous iieigiits,  intersected  by  corresponding  valleys. 
Tiie  principal  and  highest  range  runs  from  east  to 
west,  forming  almost  a  perfect  barrier  between  the 
Tiortli  and  south  portion  of  the  island.  This  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Blue  mountain  range,  and  is  situ- 
ated in  the  parishes  of  Port-Royal,  St.  David,  St. 
Thomas  in  the  East,  Portland,  and  St.  George.  On 
its  summit  are  three  principal  masses  termed  peaks, 
stated  by  Robertson  to  be  of  the  respective  heights  of 
eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  six,  seven 
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thonsand  six  hundred  and  lifty  .six,  and  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  seventy  six  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Sir  II.  De  la  Beche  estimates  the  highest 
to  be  about  seven  tliousand  six  hundred  feet,  a  mea- 
surement which  approaches  nearer  to  the  recent  one 
of  Mr.  Arnaboldi,  of  Kingston,  ^\ho  reduces  its  prin- 
cipal peak  to  seven  thousand  feet. 

Another  lofty  range,  but  inferior  in  altitude  to  the 
last,  extends  in  a  direction  from  north  w^est  to  south 
east,  through  the  parishes  of  Port- Royal,  St.  Andrew, 
and  St.  George.  Tliis  range  includes  St.  Catherine's 
])eak,  estimated  by  I)e  la  Beche  at  four  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy  one  feet. 

The  apj)earance  of  tliese  mountains  is  grand  in  tlie 
extreme,  and  the  effect  of  light  and  shade  upon  the 
ridges  and  chasms,  such  as  no  art  can  represent. 

Their  declivities  are  steep  and  abrupt — their  ridges 
sharp  ;  (thus,  tl.e  summit  ot  the  main  ridge  of  the  Blue 
mountain,  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  yards  across,) 
they  are  partly  bare,  and  partly  covered  with  trees. 
The  valleys,  for  the  most  part  deep  and  narrow,  con- 
tain but  little  level  ground. 

To  the  westward  of  these  ranges,  the  mountains  are 
of  less  elevation,  though  here  and  there  a  more  lofty 
liill  appears.  They  are,  however,  different  in  appear- 
ance from  those  before  described  ;  they  are,  in  their 
outline,  less  irregular  and  craggy,  more  clothed  with 
verdure.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  island  the  moun- 
tains are  not  so  lofty  ;  here  the  land  rises  from  the 
shore  into  hills  and  swells,  remarkable  for  their  beau- 
ty— they  are  not  so  much  disposed  in  parallel  ridges 
as  on  the  south  side. 

The  valleys  generally,  are  of  limited  dimensions. 
That  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale,  embosomed  in  the 
hills,  is  nine  miles  long,  and  two  and  a  half  wide  ;  it 
forms  a  perfect  basin  were  it  not  that  the  Rio  Cobre 
bursts  through  the  mighty  barrier  on  its  southern  as- 
pect ;  besides  this,  there  are  innumerable  valleys  re~ 
Biarkable  for  their  beauty  and  fertility,  as  Luidas 
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Vale,  in  St.  John's,  and  the  basin  of  Whitne}',  in  tlie 
Mocho  mountains,  in  Clarendon. 

The  most  extensive  plain,  or  savanna,  in  the  island, 
is  that  of  Liguanea,  which  l)ej:^ins  a  few  miles  east  of 
Kingston,  and  stretches  westward,  through  the  pa- 
rishes of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Doro- 
thy, to  a  point  west  of  Old-Harbour,  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles,  w  ith  an  average  breadth  of  from 
four  to  seven.  Its  eastern  extremity  is  raised  about 
seven  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  whicli 
it  gradually  declines.  It  is  defended  at  this  portion, 
from  the  ocean,  by  the  palisadoes,  a  sand  bank  seve- 
ral miles  in  length,  which  joins  the  town  of  Port- 
Royal  to  the  main  land  ;  in  the  remainder  of  its  ex- 
tent it  is  bounded  inland  by  the  base  of  the  mountains 
already  mentioned,  and  to  the  southward  by  the 
shore,  west  of  Port-Henderson,  where  it  widens  very 
much ;  a  range  of  low  hills,  called  the  Healthsliire 
hills,  intervene,  for  a  few  miles,  between  it  and  the 
sea. 

This  plain  is  divided  from  that  of  Vere  and  lower 
Clarendon  by  a  narrow^  range  of  hills,  which  approacii 
the  sea,  near  Salt-River  Bay.  It  extends  from  south 
east  to  north  w^est,  about  eighteen  miles,  with  an  ave- 
rage breadth  of  seven  or  eight. 

On  the  north  west,  the  Vere  plain  is  joined  by 
the  Mile-gully,  a  picturesque  valley,  several  miles  in 
length.  On  the  western  side  of  the  island  the  savan- 
nas are  not  of  great  extent ;  the  largest  are  the  Pedro 
plains,  near  great  Pedro  point,  and  the  Savanna-la- 
iMar,  in  Westmoreland,  towards  south  Negril  point, 
the  most  westward  cape  of  the  island.  A  consider- 
„^ble  portion  of  these  plains  is  low,  and  covered  with 
swamps.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  plain  of  Bath  ex- 
tends from  the  town  of  that  name,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Plantain-Garden  river,  near  Point- Morant,  the  most 
eastern  cape  of  the  island.  On  the  north  side,  no 
plains  of  any  extent  occur.  The  country,  between 
Montego-Bay,  on  the  west,  and  St.  Ann's=^Bay,  on 
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the  east,  consLsts  of  low,  abrupt,  and  precipitous  hills, 
with  but  little  land  between  them  and  Ihe  sea. 

This  island  displays  characteristic  appearances  of 
having  been  tlie  sport  of  mighty  revolutions  ;  it  bears 
indelibly  impressed  upon  it,  the  record  of  the  earth- 
cpiake  ;  its  thermal  springs,  and  volcanic  reliques, 
point  to  imprisoned  lires  bursting  from  tiieir  thral- 
dom, when  the  Carribbean  Archipelago  was  probably 
upheaved  into  islands,  and  its  intervening  valleys 
overwhelmed  by  the  bubbling  tide. 

Since  these  days,  however,  Jamaica  has  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  subterranean  forces,  and  has  been  on  one, 
or  more  than  one  occasion,  shaken  to  her  very  foun- 
dation ;  its  fissured  cliffs,  and  distorted  strata,  its 
mural  precipices,  its  cavernous  pits,  and  rocky  vallies, 
all  bear  witness  of  the  miraculous  fury  of  convulsed 
nature. 

Primitive  or  unstratified  rocks,  which  formed  in 
the  days  of  chaos,  or  ere  man  was,  the  naked  skele- 
ton of  the  globe,  do  not  appear  to  exist.  The  oldest 
rock  here  is  of  the  transition  formation,  and  consists  of 
grauwacke,  under  different  varieties  and  forms.  De 
la  Beche  informs  us,  that  these  rocks  are  to  be  met 
with,  chiefly  in  the  mountains  of  Surry,  the  site  of  the 
loftiest  and  largest  ranges,  also  in  the  parishes  of  St. 
Mary  and  St.  John. 

As  regards  the  geological  conformation  of  Jamaica, 
a  glance  at  a  ma{)  of  America  suggests  to  the  mind 
that  the  chain  of  islands  which  stretch  from  the  souths 
ern  to  the  northern  continent,  and  enclose,  within  a 
basin,  the  Carribbean  sea,  are  a  continuation  of  one 
of  the  easterly  mountain  chains  of  Equatorial  Ame- 
rica. The  smaller  islands  are  the  detached  points  of 
the  ridge,  between  whose  depressions  the  ocean  flows, 
while  the  larger  antilles  are  masses  that  expand  out, 
and  radiate  into  less  elevated  lines. —  Humboldt,  in 
his  x\Iemoir  of  the  Mountain  Chains  of  the  Earth,  re- 
marks that  "  their  linear  characteristics,  serve  to  elu- 
cidate many  problems  in  geology  and  physics  whicii 
hiiil  previously  been  considered  inexpiicable«    In  pii- 
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meval  times  the  elastic  powers  of  the  interior,  more 
energetic  perhaps*  and  with  more  facility,  traversing 
the  crust  of  the  globe,  hlled  this  crust  with  crevices, 
and  injected  it  with  masses  and  veins  of  basalt,  me- 
talic  substances,  and  other  matters  introduced  after 
solidification  had  been  completed.  The  period  of  the 
great  geological  revolutions  was  that,  when  the  com- 
munictions  acted  upon  a  greater  number  of  points, 
and  when  the  tendency  to  establish  these  communi- 
cations gave  rise,  in  the  line  of  the  long  crevices  to 
the  eorddlerasof  the  Andes,  and  Himmaleh  mountains, 
to  chains  of  less  elevation,  and  to  the  ridges  ^^hose  un- 
dulations embellish  lowland  landscapes."  Asa  proof 
of  these  protrusions,  he  directs  attention  to  the  plains  of 
the  Magdalena,  and  the  Meta,  extending  alm.ost, 
^vithout  interruption,  over  platforms  of  sandstone, 
having  an  elevation  varying  from  eight  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  to  ten  thousand  two  hundred  ahd 
thirty  feet.  Now,  the  West  Indian  islands  are  a  pro- 
longation of  the  linear  crevices,  and  of  the  elevations 
that  form  the  mountains  between  the  Magdalena  and 
the  Meta;  and  what  the  sandstones  spoken  of  are  to 
the  plains  of  Equatorial  America,  the  limestones  are 
to  the  coral  deposits  of  the  Carribbean  sea.  Rocks 
have  been  protruded  around  circular  apertures,  or 
through  longitudined  cracks  of  small  extent,  and  the 
elevated  masses  still  manifest  the  original  power  that 
protruded  them,  by  shaking  the  crust  of  the  earth  in 
linear  directions,  or  in  spaces  which  remain  the  same 
through  numbers  of  years, 

tnthe  rocks  of  the  transition  formation,  l)e  la  Beche 
also  enumerates  transition  limestone  of  a  blue  greyish 
colour,  and  of  a  hard  compact  nature,  traversed  by 
v  eins  of  calcareous  spar ;  these  occur  in  different  parts 
of  the  island,  associated  and  mixed,  in  a  confused 
manner,  with  sandstones,  argillacious,  and  micacious 
slates,  &c. 

Nt^xt,  he  alludes  to  the  medial  or  carboniferous 
rocks,  and  describes  the  red  and  grey  sandstones,  va- 
jying  iVora  very  compact  to  iVjabie,  mixed  up  witti 
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conglomerates  and  maris.  The  loeks  of  this  for- 
mation are  not  very  generally  diffused,  hut  occur 
in  isolated  districts  ;  in  some  parts,  as  in  St. 
drevv's  mountains,  there  are  found  shale,  schistose, 
sandstones,  and  more  couipact  sandstone  l)eds,  close- 
ly resembling  in  mineralogical  structure,  the  coal 
measures  of  some  parts  of  El  gland,  and  the  prol)a- 
bility  of  their  being  such,  becomes  the  greater,  from 
the  circumstance  that  thin  seams  of  coal  are  observed 
among  them.  1  met,"  he  adds,  with  only  three 
of  these  seams,  of  not  more  than  an  inch  and  an  incli 
and  a  half  in  tliickness  how  numerous  they  may  be, 
it  would  be  difiicult  to  say  ;  as  the  section  j) resented 
was  of  no  great  size,  yet  1  do  not  suspect  that  there 
are  any  beds  of  this  substance  that  Avould  be  worth 
working  for  useful  purposes." 

Of  the  supermedial  or  secondary  rocks,  he  men- 
tions porphyritic  conglomerate,  aj^sociated  with  por- 
phyry, syenite,  greenstone,  and  other  trap  rocks.— 
These  exist  chiefly  in  those  parishes  which  surround 
and  contain  the  JBlue  mountain  range,  as  also  St. 
Mary's  and  St.  John's.  It  should  be  remarked, 
he  adds,  "  that  the  trappean  rocks  of  Jamaica  are 
often  very  much  decomposed  to  a  considerable  depth, 
so  as  not  to  be  always  easily  recognized."  This  is 
often  known  popularly,  by  the  name  of  rotten  rock." 
This  decomposition  chielly  takes  place  in  those  vari- 
eties, in  which  felspar  forms  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  mass ;  it  would  then  seem  to  arise  from  the  de- 
composition of  this  mineral,  under  the  effects  of  ex- 
posure. 

Of  the  superior  or  tertiary  rocks,  he  mentions  the 
white  limestone,  the  savanna  conglomerate,  and  sand  - 
stone, and  alluvium  and  diluvium.  The  white  lime- 
stone  formation  is  the  one  which  forms  the  most  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  island.  De  la  Beche  informs 
ns  that  it  is  not  homogeneous  in  its  composition,  some 
parts  of  its  strata  being  more  argillaceous  than  others, 
these  parts  become  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphei  e,  causing  the  surface  to  b©  ragged  and  full 
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of  sharp  iin  qsialities,  from  which  circom.slance  ihe 
name  oF  iioney  comb  rock"  is  very  generally  ap- 
plied to  it 

Thi.s  a}>pearance  is  only  seen  upon  its  surface,  or 
exposed  portions.  The  strata  are  often  i'rom  ten  to 
twenty  feet  thick,  frequently  interstratified  with  ex- 
tensive heds  of  red  marl  and  sandstone,  as  also  with 
chalky  marl.  Beneath  the  limestone,  and  its  asso- 
ciated strata,  there  are  layers  of  sands  and  marls,  the 
latter  contaitiing  libroiis  gypsum,  and  often  mixed  up 
with  pi'imitive  limestone.  The  lower  part  of  this 
whitelim(\stone  formation  consists  of  beds  of  a  yellow- 
ish white  iiuKJstone,  of  a  chalky,  sandy,  and  marly  na- 
ture, but  many  beds  are  compact.  This  chalky  bed  is 
often  rich  in  fossiisc  la  many  parts  this  formation  is 
of  consideralile  depth;  in  some,  to  which  De  la  Beche 
refers,  it  cannot  he  less  thaii  from  two  thousand  to 
three  thousand  feet.  The  diffusion  of  the  white  lime- 
stone is  very  extensive,  constituting  whole  ranges  of 
hills,  as  the  Manchester,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Thomas 
in  the  Vale,  and  St.  Ann's — also  the  Healthshire  hills 
of  St.  Catherine,  and  the  long  mountain  near  King- 
ston ;  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  midland,  and  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  whole  island. 

It  is  cliaracterized  by  being  hollowed  into  innu- 
merable holes  and  cavities,  among  which  the  rains, 
Avhich  fall  in  the  district  composed  of  it,  immediately 
disappear  ; — hence  arises  the  general  scarcity  of 
s[)rings  in  those  portions  of  the  island,  principally 
composed  of  these  rocks,  and  the  necessity  the  inha- 
bitants of  such  parts  are  under  for  making  tanks  to 
preserve  a  supply  of  rain  water.  The  portions  of 
country  occupied  by  the  white  limestone  formation, 
are  in  a,  great  measure  shewn  upon  a  good  map  of 
Jamaica,  (Robertson's  small  one,)  by  a  want  of  rivers, 
while  they  are  numerous  in  the  districts  composed 
of  other  rocks.  Some  rivers  will  be  found  to  flow  for 
a  short  distance,  and  then  to  sink,  sometiuies  coming 
to  the  surface,  and  again  sinking  ;  several  springs  llow^ 
enly  a  very  little  wny,  being  swallowed  up  by  some  of 
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these  cavities.  They  are  properly  known  by  the 
name  of  sink  holes  when  smali,  and  of  cockpits  when 
large  ;  many  of  them  are  of  ^reat  depth.  As  may  be 
supposed  Jamaica  possesses  some  extensive  and  mag- 
nificent caves. 

The  savanna  conglomerate,  and  sandstone  of  De  la 
Beche  occur  in  some  parts,  as  in  the  plains  of  St.  Ja- 
go,  Yere,  and  other  places,  but  it  is  not  very  gen(!ral- 
ly  diffused  ;  lie  states  that  he  so  named  it  from  find- 
ing it  chiefly  conhned  to  the  savannas  resting  upon 
the  white  limestone. 

This  formation  contains  a  quantity  of  magnetic  iron 
ore,  which  may  often  be  seen  colouring  black,  water 
cour.^es  in  the  savannas  after  lieavy  rains.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  rocks  of  Jamaica  are  rich  in  mine- 
ral ores,  but  as  yet,  iVom  want  of  enterprise  and  capi- 
tal, little  has  been  done  in  exploring  them. 

As  regards  the  diluvium  and  alluvium,  these  chiefly 
occur  in  the  valleys  and  the  plains,  and  at  the  months 
of  rivers.  Thus  the  plain  of  Liguanea  is  almost 
wholly  composed  of  diluvial  gravel,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  the  detritus  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Port- Royal 
mountains,  and  evidently  produced  by  causes  not 
now  in  action,  but  derived  from  these  mountains  by 
partial  decomposition  of  the  rocks  wliich  compose 
them.  These  mountains  are  composed  of  white  lime- 
stone, porphyry,  syenite,  greenstone,  red  porphyritic 
conglomerate,  and  silicious  sandstones,  w  ith  red  sand- 
stone and  conglomerates  of  an  older  date.  Rounded 
pieces  of  all  tliese  rocks,  (those  of  the  first  being  very 
rare,  from  its  comparative  softness,)  form  the  diluvial 
gravel  of  Liguanea.  The  Hope  river,  w  itii  the  Mam- 
mee  river,  which  falls  into  it,  drains  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  St.  Andrew's  mountains,  and  loses  it- 
self, when  the  w^aters  are  low,  among  the  Liguanea 
gravels,  where  the  latter  meet  the  solid  strata  of  tlie 
mountains ;  but  w  hen  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  the 
river  rushes  with  considerable  force  through  the  de- 
file near  the  Hope  tavern,  and  traverses  the  gravel 
plain,  which  it  has  cut  to  a  considerable  depths  so 
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that,  in  fact,  the  CcHises  now  in  action  tend  to  destroy 
the  diluvial  plains  ratlier  than  to  add  to  them.  The 
section  of  these  gravels,  which  tlje  river  has  formed 
l)y  cutting  its  hed,  cannot  he  less  timn  from  two  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  feet  in  depth  near  the  Hope 
tavern. 

In  addition  to  the  river,  numerous  gullies,  (formed 
bv  heavy  tropical  rains,)  cut  the  diluvial  plain  of  iJ- 
guanea  in  various  directions,  so  that  every  stream  tltat 
crosses  it  tends  to  its  destruction. 

As  previously  stated,  at  its  upper  portion  it  is  de- 
fended by  the  palisadoes;  alluvial  matter  is  deposited 
on  some  parts  of  its  shore,  particularly  between  King- 
ston and  Port- Henderson,  where  mangrove  trees  are 
numerous.  These  trees  are  particularly  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  formation  of  alluvium — their  long  stilt- 
like roots  collecting  mud  and  other  matters  togetlier,. 
and  protecting  what  they  have  accumulated  from  any 
sudden  rush  of  water. 

The  diluvial  plain  of  Liguanea  is  continued  west- 
ward through  the  lands  of  St.  Catherine  and  St.  J)o- 
rothy  ;  sands  and  clays,  of  different  colours,  are  more 
abundant,  but  in  other  respects  the  diluvium  is  the 
same.  The  sections  afforded  l)y  the  rivers  and  gul- 
lies are  of  consideia!)le  extent,  though  there  is  none 
so  deep  as  that  of  the  Hope  river. 

The  large  ])lain  of  Vere  and  Clarendon  is  separat- 
ed from  the  al)Ove,  as  before  described,  by  a  low  range 
of  white  limestone.  It  is  surrounded  by  white  lime- 
stone iiills  and  mountains  on  all  sides,  save  on  the 
south  east,  where  it  is  washed  by  the  sea,  with  the> 
exception  of  that  portion  protected  by  the  Portland 
ridge.  The  greater  part  of  this  plain  is  diluvial,  con- 
sisting of  gravels,  clays,  and  sands.  The  former  are 
composed  of  the  same  trappean  rocks  as  above  named, 
and  these  a[)pear  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
derived  from  the  partial  destruction  of  the  trap  dis- 
tricts among  the  St.  John  and  Clarendon  moun- 
tains. 

Diluvium  occurs  at  the  bottom  of  Luidas  Vale,  and? 
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in  some  parts  of  tlie  St.  Thomas  in  tlie  Vale  basin, 
mixed  with  alhivinm  ;  it  forms  a  considerable  part  of 
Jiwland  between  Annotto-Bay  and  Buff-Bay.  As 
might  1)6  expected,  the  mouths  of  rivers,  generally 
speaking,  are  aliuvial,  though  some  are  also  diluvial. 

Volcanic  Rocks. — De  la  Beche  describes  rocks  of 
this  character  as  existing  in  St.  George's  ;  he  de- 
scribes the  Black  hill,  which  he  thinks  referrible  to 
what  are  commonly  called  extinct  volcanoes. 

It  will  tiius  be  seen  that  the  soil  of  Jamaica  is,  in 
the  cultivated  parts,  chietly  alluvial,  and  to  this  is 
added  large  quantities  of  manure,  requisite  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  and  other  vegetable 
staples. 

Except  the  districts  which  lie  within  the  white 
limestone  formation,  Jamaica  has  the  advantage  of 
being  well  watered  by  nmnerous  rivers,  rivulets,  and 
springs.  None  of  the  rivers  are  navigable,  except  the 
Black-River,  in  St.  Elizabeth,  by  which  goods  are 
brought  down  and  carried  up  about  thirty  miles  in 
flat  bottomed  boats  and  canoes. 

The  other  chief  rivers  are  the  Rio  Cobre  and  Minho, 
on  the  south,  and  Martha  Brae,  White,  Ginger,  and 
Great  rivers,  on  the  north. 

Some  of  the  rivers,  as  above  alluded  to,  in  the  lime- 
stone district,  sink  suddenly,  and  after  a  su!)tes'ra- 
nean  course,  appear  above  ground  again.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  rivers  are  small,  as  regards  their  general 
breadth  and  depth.  During  the  seasons,  however,  or 
after  heavy  rains,  they  become  enormously  swTjilen  ; 
in  fact,  they  are  then  transformed  into  torrents,  sweep- 
ing dow^n  every  thing  in  their  headlong  course  to  tlie 
ocean,  in  which  their  discoloui'ed  streams  often  iiow^ 
for  a  long  distance  without  commingling  their  waters. 
During  such  Hoods,  they  often  overflow  their  banks, 
inundating  whole  tracts  of  land,  thus  giving  rise  to 
sw  amps.    Many  of  the  rivers  have  splendid  cascades. 

Some  of  the  smaller  rivers  arising  in  the  lowlancks 
are  sluggish  in  their  raoveraent^  thus  giving  rise  to 
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raorass  and  lagoons,  this  is  the  case  in  the  Caymanas 
district,  in  St.  Catherine's. 

Several  parishes  are  almost  entirely  devoir]  of 
springs,  as  Manchester  and  St.  Ann's,  while  others 
as  St.  Andrew's,  Port-Uoyal,  St.  George's,  and  St. 
Mary's,  abound  with  them — a  few  mineral  springs  oc- 
cur in  Jamaica,  thus  the  Milk  Ri  ver  13ath  in  Vere : 
two  at  Bath,  in  St.  Thomas  in  the  EavSt,  the  one 
thermal,  the  other  cold. 

An  ahiminous  chalybeate  at  Silver  Hill,  in  St.  An- 
drew's, and  a  chalybeate  at  St.  Faith's,  in  St.  John's  ; 
a  saline  spring  also  makes  its  appearance  on  the  Long- 
hill  near  Kingston. 

There  are  numerous  harbours — besides  a  vast  num- 
ber of  bays,  creeks,  and  coves,  capable  of  affording 
more  or  less  shelter  to  vessels.  The  safest  and  most 
capacious  of  these,  are  those  of  Port-Morant,  Kiofij- 
ston,  and  Old- Harbour,  on  the  southside  ;  and  those 
of  J  Aicea  and  Port- Antonio  on  the  northern  shores. 

There  are  two  rainy  periods,  commonly  known  as 
the  May  and  October  seasons.  Considerable  varia- 
tion is  observable  in  the  seasons  of  the  year  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island  ;  thus,  generally  speaking, 
the  rains  are  much  more  frequent,  and  fall  at  less  re- 
g!iLir  periods  on  the  north,  than  on  the  south  side. 
The  seasons  vary  also  as  to  the  time  they  make  their 
appearance  ;  thus,  they  are  sometimes  earlier,  and 
j^ometimes  later  than  usual.  Sometimes  they  do  not 
make  their  appearance  at  all.  I'hey  seem  indeed,  in 
recent  years,  to  have  become  more  uncertain  than  for- 
merly, ho\\\  as  to  their  existence  and  as  to  the  time 
of  their  coming,  as  also  of  their  duration. 

At  both  periods  of  the  year  the  seasons  are  pre- 
ceded by  an  intense  closeness  of  the  atmosphere; 
there  is  generally  a  complete  lull  of  the  usual  winds, 
or  if  the  trades  continue,  they  blow  directly  from  the 
south  east,  and  are  then  sultry  and  oppressive.  No 
strata  of  clouds  appear  above  to  screen  at  intervals 
the  scorching  rays  of  a  vertical  sun.    The  little  uiois- 
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tnre  that  exists  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  rapidly 
vapouriz^ed  and  taken  iip.  After  a  time,  the  elouds^ 
begin  to  accumulate  on  the  mountain  tops,  and  fall 
in  sudden  heavy  showers,  accompanied  with  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning  and  rolling  peals  of  thunder;, 
o-radually  dense  dark  masses  of  clouds  bank  up  to  the 
soutiiward,  and  rapidly  pass  round  to  the  west;  at 
regular  periods  of  tlie  day  they  snddenly  descend 
like  torrents  from  on  high,  accompanied  vvith  tremen- 
dous peals  of  thunder.  These  showers  cease  and  re- 
cur ;  sometimes  they  last  for  hours,  alternating  with 
fleams  and  bursts  of  sunshine.  This  periodical  and 
diurnal  fall  of  rain  in  the  case  of  the  May  seasons,  is 
continued  for  a  space  of  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks. 
As  regards  the  October  or  Autumnal  rains^  these  are 
also  preceded  by  great  heat  and  closeness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, continuing  day  and  night.  Now,  however^ 
the  horizon  thickens  with  heavy  clouds,  the  whole 
face  of  nature  appears  downcast  and  troubled,  a  fear- 
full  stillness  reigns,  the  electric  discharge  occurs, 
and  down  the  deluge  comes;  the  rain  descends  m 
sheets,  inundating,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  whole  country, 
and  sometimes  continues  with  little  or  no  intermission 
for  days  and  nights.  These  falls  of  rain  are  some- 
times accompanied  with  sudden  violent  gusts  ot: 
squalls  of  wind.  After  a  variable  duration,  the  show - 
ers  become  less  heavy  and  less  frequent ; — the  sua 
bursts  out  in  all  his  glory  ; — the  north  east  wind,  or. 
regular  trade  breeze,  blows  fresher  and  stronger ;-— the 
atmosphere  becomes  cool  and  balmy,,  and  the  whole 
of  nature  seems  roused  from  a  state  of  torpor. 

The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  sometimes  reckoned  at 
fifty  inches.  At  New  Castle  the  fall  has  been  founds 
to  be  about  seventy  inches.  Generally  refreshing- 
rains  fall  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  De- 
cember, in  the  latter  month  about  Christmas. 

The  trade  wind,  or  sea  breeze,  usually  sets  in  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eight  ami  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing>i,  increases  as  the  sun  approaches  the  meridian^ 
and  gradually  declines  or  dies  away  as  he  advances 
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to  the  westward,  until  it  is  succeeded  or  overpowered 
in  tiie  evening  at  a  varying  hour,  by  a  rush  of  cool 
air  from  the  mountains,  which  blows  towards  the  low- 
lands in  every  direction  ;  this  is  termed  the  land  wind, 
and  extends  only  a  limited  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  causes  and  sources  of  the  trade  winds  are  now 
understood. 

The  sea  breeze  seldom  blows  direct  east,  but  from 
a  point  to  the  north  or  southward  of  that  quarter,  the 
former  is  properly  considered  the  prevailing  and 
trade  wind,  and  is  that  which  proves  the  most  re- 
freshing to  the  inhabitants.  When  it  blows  from  the 
southward  of  east,  it  is  often  a  forerunner  of  rain, 
owing  to  the  situation  of  the  island,  which  does  not 
lie  directly  east  and  west ;  the  trade  wind  is  inter- 
rupted in  its  regular  course  by  the  eastern  extremity, 
which,  by  lying  to  the  southward  of  east,  occasions 
the  inhabitants  on  the  south  side  to  receive  the  breeze 
immediately  from  the  southward,  though  its  natural 
course  is  from  the  northward  of  east.  The  wind  from 
the  north  east  in  Kingston  or  Spanish-Town,  is  usu- 
ally a  partial  land  wind,  conveying  an  increased  heat, 
and  is  generally  considered  unhealthy  ;  it  is  well 
known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  name  of  "  rock 
wind." 

The  land  breeze  depends  upon  the  air  over  the  sea 
at  night,  becoming  warmer  and  more  rariiied,  than 
that  on  the  land,  where  radiation  is  still  going  on.^ — 
In  consequence,  the  cold  heavy  air  rushes  down  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  hot  and  lighter  air  which  de- 
scends. This  only  holds  true  of  the  mountamous  is- 
lands ;  in  other  or  flat  islands,  the  sea  breeze  conti- 
nues to  blow  all  night,  although  much  diminished  in 
force,  but  there  is  no  appreciable  land  breeze. 

Tliese  breezes,  however,  vary  much — thus  some- 
times the  sea  breeze  does  not  set  in  at  all,  or  not  till 
T'ery  late  ;  sometimes  it  continues  to  blow  all  night, 
iuf^lead  of  the  land  breeze. 

The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  of  course  will 
vary  according  to  the  situation  and  elevation  of  the 
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land.  Ill  the  plains,  on  the  sea  coast,  tlie  therniome- 
ler  does  not  generally  vary  more  than  nine  degrees  in 
the  uiicidle  of  the  day  during  the  year,  iis  higisest 
range  being  abont  92^>  (in  very  hot  years,  it  has  been 
known  as  high  as  96^)  and  its  lowest  84*^  or  8*2"  at 
that  period. 

In  the  nights,  there  is  a  considerable  difference, 
the  thermometer  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
seldom  falling  lower  than  85^,  while  in  December,  Ja- 
nuary, and  February,  it  sometimes  sinks  down  to  70^\ 
65o,  or  62^. 

Mosely,  in  his  work  on  the  diseases  of  Jamaica, 
states,  "The  greatest  heat  shewn  by  the  thermome- 
ter in  the  open  sun,  is  about  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, when  the  mercury  rises  several  degrees 
higher  than  it  does,  placed  in  tlie  sun  at  any  other 
time  of  the  day.  Here  (Spanish-Town,)  it  frequently 
mounts  to  120^^  and  13 0^,  and  mucl]  higher,  according 
to  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  and  as  the  earth  or  situa- 
tion is  more  or  less  reflecting," 

The  northside  of  the  island,  from  being  more  moun- 
tainous, or  rather  its  plains,  occupying  a  very  small 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  from  its  being  directly  ex- 
posed to  the  north  east  trade  winds,  experiences  a 
greater  difference  as  to  climate  and  seasons  to  that 
which  distinguishes  the  south.  The  rains  in  the  for- 
mer are  much  more  frequent,  and  fall  at  less  regular 
periods  than  in  the  latter  ;  while  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  coast  to  the  mountains,  the  atmosphere  is  render- 
ed cooler,  and  receives  more  frequent  concussions 
and  changes  from  the  thunder  and  lightning  that  so 
constantly  prevail,  and  with  so  much  more  force  on 
the  north  side.  During  the  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February,  strong  north  winds  often  pre- 
vail, blowing  direct  from  the  American  coast. 

Almost  any  climate  may  be  obtained  in  the  moun- 
tctinous  districts.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  hills 
on  the  south  side,  at  the  elevation  of  a  thousand  feet  or 
upwards,  is  in  summer  about  75^  ;  in  the  winter 
about  72'^'  or  70",  though  the  thermometer  sometimes 
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sinks  to        ;  and  even  in  higher  districts  to  48^ 
snow  I1H8  never  been  seen,  but  ice  has  been  obtained 
on  the  top  ot  the  Blue  njoiintain  peak  ;  hail  is  not  of 
uncommon  occurrence,  and  has  been  known  to  fall 
even  in  Kingston. 

The  fall  of  dew  on  fine  serene  and  calm  nights,  i.^ 
very  heav3^  g-ivinj?  in  fact,  the  appearance  of  a  light 
shower  having  fallen  ;  excepting  immediately  pre= 
ceding  a  hurricane,  the  barometrical  changes  are  im- 
perceptible, the  mercury  always  remaining  opposite 
"if), 50  on  the  scale  of  the  instrument. 

Earthquakes,  after  very  hot  dry  w  eather,  sometimes 
occur  in  Jamaica,  and  it  is  well  known,  have  former- 
ly been  productive  of  great  mischief.  Jamaica  has 
from  time  to  time  been  visited  by  those  terrilic  phe- 
itonsena  called  hurricanes.  They  usually  set  in 
i'vom  the  south  east  and  pass  oil'  at  the  north  or 
north  west.  They  hav^  generally  been  coniined  to 
the  summer  months,  as  August,  September,  and 
October,  which  are  therefore  conrnionly  known  as 
the  hurricane  months.  They  occur  less  frequently 
in  Jamaica,  than  nmong  the  other  Antilles.  Little, 
as  vet,  is  known  respecting  the  electrical  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  bat  that  they  have  a  close  and  important 
connection  with  the  changes  of  tem[)erature,  no  one 
can  reasonably  doubt.  It  has  been  considered  advi^ 
sa!>le  to  insert  here  the  following  description  of  the 
trade  winds,  and  the  explanation  of  tlie  causes  of  hur^ 
ricane,  as  given  by  Mr.  Richard  Hiil,  a  well  known 
naturalist,  and  an  accurate  observer  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature  : — It  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  difference 
in  the  two  seasons,  (May  and  October,  or  vernal  or  au- 
tumnal,) w  hicli  converts  the  broken  squalls  of  the  one, 
into  the  fell  and  disastrous  hurricanes  of  the  other. 
When  the  sun  enters  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
rises  towards  the  zenith,  the  breeze  from  the  north 
east  softens,  and  at  length  ceases.  The  rains  then 
descend,  and  the  south  east  wind  follows  the  sun  to 
the  northern  solstice.  The  difference  of  tempera- 
ture between  the  tropics  and  the  southern  zone  be- 
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ins,-  now  the  «>reatest,  the  Antarctic  currents  exercise 
an  influence  on  the  diurnal  }>reezes  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  In  the  ti averse  of  \he  snn  to  the  youth, 
the  same  succession  of  changes  occur,  ancl  the  nortli 
east  wind  is,  in  its  turn,  restored.  The  streruj:;th  and 
duration  of  the  prevailing;  breezes  are  detennisied  by 
the  position  of  the  sun.  Wherever  the  sun  is  verticalj 
f/u^r^^  exists  the  boundary  of  the  two  vvindi:;,  and  tiie 
space  is  subject  to  cahns,  interrupted  by  violent 
storms.  On  either  side  of  tiiis  line,  the  breeze  is 
either  north  east,  or  soutli  east,  llie  electrical  condi- 
tion of  the  atuiosphere  (the  state  upon  which  ail  its 
nicieorological  plienomena  depend,)  is  more  repleie 
with  the  raateriai  of  storui  in  these  latitudes,  after  the 
hun  has  passed  and  re- passed  to  and  from  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer,  than  when  it  is  appr<>acliing  it  in  spring-. 
It  has  been  unceasingly  receiving  an  accession  of 
electricity  from  the  ascending  currents  of  vapour, 
raised  by  the  directer  rays  of  tiie  sun,  through  the  in- 
terval of  time  from  May  to  August.  The  northern 
sea  breeze  now  regains  its  ascendancy,  but  m)t  ffi  a- 
dually  and  moderately,  as  in  the  setting  in  of  the 
southerly  trade  winds,  but  with  a  sudden  intensity. — 
If  the  meeting  at  an  angle  of  two  winds,  of  very  cir- 
cumscribed influence,  occasions  them  to  turn  upon  a 
centre,  and  causes  the  local  wiiiriwind,  and  the  ph.e- 
nomena  of  the  water  spout,  the  occurrence  of  the  tw  o 
constant  breezes  of  the  tropics,  the  north  east  and 
the  south  east  trade  winds  would  induce  sirong  gyra- 
tions, and  originate  the  rotatory  and  progressive  tem- 
pests peculiar  to  the  regions  over  wdiich  these  winds 
prevail." 

From  tlje  foregoing  glance  of  the  physical  condition 
and  other  phenomena,  the  assemblage  of  whicli  con- 
stitutes the  so  called  climate  of  a  country,  it  must  h^ 
obvious  that  the  island  of  Jamaica,  like  most  other 
intertropical  places,  contains,  within  itself,  all  the 
material  necessary  for  the  production  of  disease. 

Its  uneven  and  irregular  surface,  however,  affords 
a  multiplicity  of  clirnates.  Among  its  rocky  mcuntiiiiz 
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ranges  are  to  he  found  districts  in  which  all  the  re- 
quisites for  health  are  perfect,  and  in  salubrity  and 
ferhlity  they  yiild  to  none  in  tlie  known  world. 

This,  liowever,  is  not  the  case  as  regards  its  lower 
hills  and  phiins,  on  a  level  witli  the  sea.  Here  its^ 
solar  heat  and  liglit,  its  oft  cloudless  sky,  its  high  and 
varying  temperiiture,  its  different  electrical  condi- 
tions, its  periodical  torrents,  its  rain-like  dews,  its 
atmosphere^  lunuid  oSten  to  saturation,  co  existing  ov 
alternating  witis  intense  iieats  and  protracted  droughts, 
predispose  to  morbid  action  ;  and  exerting  their  in- 
iiiience  on  its  rank  vegetation  and  impenetrable  fo- 
rests, its  alluvial  valleys,  its  retentive  clays  and  marls, 
its  sea-wasiied  savannas,  its  sluggish  swamps  and  la- 
goons, give  rise  to  tiie  iiiost  fertile  and  deadly  sources 
of  disease. 

These  conditions  are  natural  ;  they  exist  indepen- 
dent of  man's  prestiice. 

"  Philosophers  have  proudly  boasted,"  observes 
Dr.  James  Johnson,  "  that  man  is  better  able,  by  the 
power  of  his  constitution,  to  S)ear  migration  from  one 
country  to  another,  hov^  ever  extreme  the  change  may 
be,  than  any  other  ainmal." 

This  is  an  assertion,  which  like  many  others  of  the 
kind,  is  by  no  means  substantiated  by  facts.  Nature 
does  not  appear  to  have  afforded  to  the  mere  physical 
constitution  of  man,  any  power  above  that  granted  to 
the  brute  beast,  to  withstand  the  influence  of  climate. 
It  w^ould  not  be  difficidt  to  adduce  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  some  animals  are  more  gifted  in  this  re- 
spect than  man ;  for  instance,  it  is  w^ell  ascertained 
that  the  wool  of  the  sheep  becomes  impaired,  and  as- 
sumes a  hairy  character  in  some  clnnates  ;  that  the 
arctic  animal  is  clothed  in  a  covering  of  a  different 
texture  and  colour  during  winter,  to  adapt  it  to  the 
severity  of  ttie  season  ;  and  that  in  vegetable  life  the 
change  effected  by  artificial  culture,  is  nature  herself, 
manifesting  under  new  exigencies,  the  primary  power 
of  organic  instinct,  the  response  of  something  sub- 
jective and  within,  to  the  impress  of  external  things*" 
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That  man,  however,  does  witlistand  the  deleterious 
e/Fects  of  climate,  better  than  other  animals,  is  evi- 
dent, l;ut  not  as  tlie  spontaneous  act  of  nature.  It 
must  be  attributed  to  the  vast  superiority  he  possesses 
over  them  in  mental  faculty,  by  the  resource  of  arti- 
ficial means,  by  whicii  he  calls  in  aid  the  protection 
and  melioration  which  reason  may  dictate  and  expe- 
rience conftrm — 

 "Study  vveW  the  clime^ 

Mould  to  its  in;inners  our  obsequious  frames, 
And  mitii'-ate  tiiose  ills  we  cannot  shun." 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  consider  whether  any 
circumstances  exist,  whetlier  any  habits  or  customs 
are  practised  among'  us  generally,  which  are  detrimen- 
tal to  health,  and  act  as  causes  of  disease. 

First,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  majority  of  the 
towns  and  large  villages  are  built  upon  the  savannas 
close  to  the  sea  shore,  often  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  at  their  mouths.  The  cause  of  their  being  there 
constructed,  is  evident.  The  objects  of  commerce 
and  free  communication  were  to  be  obtained,  but 
when  so  obtained,  they  are  acquired  at  the  sacrifice  of 
health,  and  too  often  of  life.  The  same  may  be  ob- 
served as  regards  the  location  of  sugar  estates,  and 
other  settlements,  together  with  their  attendant  dwell- 
ings. Of  course,  the  alluvial  valley  has  been  sought 
out  for  its  fertility  ;  but  in  how  many  instances  do  we 
find  the  houses  of  the  managers,  and  the  huts  of  the 
labourers  placed  in  the  worst  possible,  the  most  un- 
healthy situations,  crowded  into  a  small  nook  or  glen, 
surrounded  with  trees  and  rank  vegetation,  often  close 
to  ponds,  or  deposits  of  stagnant  water,  or  heaps  of 
vegetable  matter,  in  all  stages  of  decay.  In  such  situ- 
ations, productive  grounds  have  certainly  been  ob- 
tained, but  the  number  of  those  intended  to  reap  the 
fruits,  has  been  lessened. 

When  the  building  of  a  hut  is  left  entirely  to  one  of 
the  labouring  class,  it  is  indeed  wonderful  to  observe 
how  certain  he  is  to  select  the  spot,  of  all  others,  most 
detrimental  to  health,    It  miist  be  fresh  m  the  minds 
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of  many,  that  during  the  very  heavy  May  seasons,  m 
3848,  numbers  of  persons  lost  their  lives,  being  wash  - 
-€d  away  in  their  huts  during  the  night,  by  the  sudden 
down-pour  of  rain;  in  these  instances,  they  had  built 
them  on  the  inclined  banks  of  the  very  bed  of  the  ri- 
Ter  itself,  which  happened  to  be  then  dry  from  the 
effect  of  a  long  and  protracted  drought. 

Generally  speaking,  the  towns  and  villages  are 
straggling,  and  cover  a  large  space  of  ground,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  houses.  They  have  for  the 
most  part,  been  laid  out,  without  any  attempt  at  de- 
sign or  nniformity.  The  streets  are  often  crooked, 
and  irregular,  from  projecting  steps  and  piazzas  ;  in- 
stead of  being,  as  they  ought  to  be,  channels  to  con- 
duct, and  add  force  to  the  sea  breeze,  they  often  run 
in  such  directions  as  altogether,  or  partially,  to  ex- 
clude it ;  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  narrow,  unpaved, 
tflat,  or  even  concave,  and  without  any  provision  for 
foot  passengers ;  too  frequently  they  become  the  le- 
ceptacles  of  all  sorts  of  filth  and  dirt,  often  pdrtially 
€vergrown  with  grass  and  bush  ;  in  many  places  they 
receive  the  contents  of  open  drains  from  yards ;  in 
others  they  are  covered  with  fetid  pools  of  stagnant 
green  water,  often  riddled  with  slimy  offensive  holes, 
the  wallowing  beds  of  innumerable  half  starved  hogs, 
only  occasionally  mended,  and  then  often  filled  up 
^ith  stable  manure,  and  mud ;  drainage,  there  is  none, 
save  what  the  natural  declivity  of  the  place  may  af- 
ford, or  the  water  shed  of  the  street  supply  as  a  con- 
duit of  rain.  Goats,  hogs,  poultry,  and  dogs  wander 
about  the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  day, 
picking  np  the  garbage  and  trash,  and  not  unfreqisent- 
ly  the  carrion  crows  hold  their  carnival  over  their  car- 
cases. In  many  of  the  towns  and  villages,  slaughter 
houses  exist;  and  overloaded  burial  grounds  occupy 
their  very  centres. 

The  market  places,  situated  in  the  most  crowded 
thoroughfares,  their  sheds  and  buildings  miserably 
ventilated  and  undrained,  frequently  tainted  articles 
of  food  exposed  for  sale,  contaminate  the  surround- 
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iiig  atmospLere  with  their  putrid  effluvia.  Yard^,  at- 
tached to  stores,  where  salt  provisions  are  sold,  Mled 
with  empty  salt  fish  and  other  barrels,  whieh,  after 
rain,  send  forth  steams  of  the  most  horrible  description ; 
numbej-s  of  dilapidated  and  falling  houses,  useless 
for  all  habitable  purposes,  ruined  walls  and  remnants 
of  fences,  together  with  unenclosed  sites  of  pulled 
down  houses,  covered  with  filth  and  bush,  complete 
the  scene  of  every  old  Jamaica  township,  and  the  out 
skirts  of  the  new  ;  frequently  too,  they  are  situated 
within  a  short  distance  or  to  windward,  or  in  a  direct 
line  with  some  swamp  or  lagoon,  often  surrounded 
w  ith  rank  and  unwholesome  brushwood,  overhanging 
the  very  roads.  These  latter  are  at  times  impassable, 
or  next  thing  to  it,  from  their  bad  construction  and 
w  ant  of  drainage.  Frequently  their  sides  and  imme- 
diate neighbourhoods  are  scattered  over  with  stable 
manure,  night  soil,  old  mattrasses  and  beds,  on  which 
persons  have  died,  heaps  of  broken  bottles,  ironhoops^ 
and  carcases  of  dead  animals. 

The  houses  are  variously  constructed,  some  are 
i>uilt  of  stone  or  brick,  others  partially  with  wood^ 
others  again  altogether  of  the  latter  material ;  in  some 
places  sheds,  more  fit  for  the  shelter  of  brutes  than 
men,  occur,  composed  of  the  staves  of  salt  fish  and 
i\o\\Y  barrels.  The  majority  of  the  houses  are  low,, 
consisting  of  only  one  story,  frequently  not  raised  be- 
yond a  few  inches  from  the  ground  ;  in  some  instances 
not  at  all.  Among  the  lower  classes,  the  floor  is 
formed  occasionally  of  bricks  or  terracing ;  sometimes 
it  consists  of  the  bare  ground  itself.  For  the  chief 
part  in  the  towns,  the  houses  are  covered  in,  or  roof- 
ed, with  shingles,  and  it  often  happens  in  the  case  of 
an  upstair  iiouse,  that  the  roof  of  the  next  dwelling 
just  reaches  to  below  the  upper  windows  ;  in  which 
case  these  wooden  surfaces,  especially  if  partially  rot- 
ten, and  covered  with  vegetation,  (as  they  often  are,) 
emit  after  rain  dense  vapours  of  sickening  odour,  and 
at  timet-  reverberate  upon  the  neighbour  intolerable 
heat. 
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In  villages,  and  on  small  settlements,  the  huts  or 
i  welling's  of  the  labourers  are  composed  chiefly  of 
mud  walls,  some  times  of  wattles  plastered  with  the 
f^ame;  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  roofed  with  thatch, 
composed  of  the  leaves  of  the  palmetto  thatch  plant, 
(chamaerops  palmetto,)  or  of  various  species  of  grass, 
in  very  few  cases  are  they  raised  off  the  ground,  or 
are  they  floored  in  any  way.  As  regards  the  admis- 
sion of  light,  this  is  generally  very  badly  provided  for 
in  all  cla^?ses  of  houses  ;  many  windows,  even  of 
sleeping  apartments,  are  unfurnished  with  glass 
sashes — they  are  merely  jalousies.  In  the  huts  of  the 
labourer  it  is  often,  almost  entirely  excluded,  so  much 
so  that  during  sickness  it  is  frequently  necessary,  at 
mid-day,  to  procure  a  lighted  candle  to  be  abij  to 
examine  the  sufferer. 

\  entilation,  or  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  is  almost 
invariably  neglected.  As  regards  doors  and  win- 
dows, to  shut  up  either,  is  to  leave  all  entrance  and 
exit  of  air  unprovided  for.  In  m.any  of  the  houses 
of  the  poor,  a  room  has  merely  a  door,  and  an  out- 
side shutter  of  board,  attached  to  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
in  the  shape  of  a  window,  about  one  foot  square,  in 
the  best  houses  even,  the  bed  rooms  are  frequently 
close  and  confined,  the  window  placed  in  the  wrong 
position  to  receive  the  usual  breeze  ;  in  fact  every  thing 
is  sacrificed  to  the  public  or  sitting  rooms.  The 
houses  of  the  poor,  and  the  huts  of  the  labourer,  often 
present  a  most  filthy  appearance,  both  inside  and  out- 
side ;  the  walls  are  daubed  and  discoloured  with 
smoke,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  are  they  lime-washed  or 
cleansed. 

The  yards  attached  to  houses  are  often  small,  and 
confined  within  a  very  small  space  at  the  side  or  back  ; 
into  this  are  huddled  servants  rooms,  kitchens,  store- 
rooms, wash-houses,  coach-houses,  stables,  and  pri- 
vies. The  yards  are  frequently  pav<e<i  with  bricks  or 
river  stones,  but  the  only  drainage,  in  general,  is  into 
the  streets  or  lanes  ;  in  some  crsf^es  small  open  cess- 
\}Ooh  are  attached  tu  houses.    T\\l  the  outbreak  of 
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the  last  e])ideniic,  a  clung*  heap  in  a  yard  was  no 
nnnsual  sight ;  at  present  even  something  of  the  same 
kind  may  be  witnessed.  Among  the  poorer  classes 
pigsties  often  exist,  built  immediately  below  the  win- 
dow ;  poultry  and  pigeons,  and  goats,  perhaps  a  po- 
ney,  or  an  ass  or  two,  complete  the  small  menagerie, 
covering  the  nnpaved  surface  with  a  coat  of  moist  of- 
fensive tilth,  extending  to  the  very  tbreshhold.  The 
rays  of  the  sun  extricate  the  moisture,  or  the  rains 
IVora  Heaven  Svveepit  bodily  away,  otherwise  it  re- 
mains, with  perhaps  a  brick  or  two  thrown  into  it,  as 
stepping  stones,  or  an  old  board  laid  across  it. 

On  tiie  out  skirts  of  the  town,  and  iil  the  villages, 
the  fences  6f  yards  are  often  composed  of  the  penguin, 
(Bromelia  penguin;)  these  are  objectionable,  as  they 
take  up  much  room,  prevent  the  free  ventilation  of 
air,  and  harbour  vermin  ;  the  best  fence,  most  lasting 
and  most  economical,  for  such  purposes,  appears  to 
be  the  common  stockado.  A  highly  improper  prac- 
tice was  formerly  very  common  of  interring  the  dead 
(and  remains  as  yet  unprohibitedby  law)  in  these  con- 
lined  yards. 

Very  few  houses  are  furnished  with  water  closets, 
and  in  these,  the  supply  of  water  is  often  defective. 
Usually,  in  the  better  houses,  two  privies  exist,  one 
for  the  family,  and  the  other  for  the  servants  ;  for  the 
most  part  they  are  under  one  roof,  and  built  over  one 
cess-pool  or  pit ;  usually,  these  privies  are  crammed 
into  a  corner,  oft'  the  stables,  without  any  attempt  at 
ventilation.  The  cess-pools  are  unpaved  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  during  the  seasons  or  heavy  rains,  they  often 
get  full  or  partially  so,  and  in  this  way  fhey  become, 
after  a  time,  partially  emptied.  Rarely  is  this  effected 
in  any  other  manner.  Many  of  the  houses  or  sheds 
of  the  poor  have  no  such  accommodation,  in  fact, 
they  have  no  out  offices  at  all,  except  perhaps  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  kitchen,  serviceable,  however, 
only  during  fine  weather.  In  these  cases,  the  calls 
of  nature  are  performed  by  them  in  the  open  air,  or 
if  decency  so  far  forbidsj  the  utensil  used,  is  soon 
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emptied  vvitliifi  a  few  feet  of  the  house  or  shed,  there 
to  become  the  food  of  the  first  hungry  beast  that 
parses. 

In  the  huts  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  fire  for  cook- 
ing, especially  during  wet  weather,  is  frequently  made 
on  the  floor;  in  these  cases  the  whole  becomes  soon 
tilled  with  an  atmosphere  of  smoke,  which  none  but 
those  accustomed  to  it  could  tolerate  for  an  instant. 

These  small  dark  un ventilated  houses  are  frequent- 
ly over-crowded,  especially  at  night;  within  liie  small 
space  of  a  lew  square  feet,  perhaps  on  the  bare  ground,, 
or  may  be  on  a  mattrass  or  mat,  or  in  some  case^^ 
on  a  bed,  with  a  whole  family  of  eight  or  nine  per- 
sons, of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  huddle^  together, 
w  ith  the  door  and  so  called  window^  closed  ;  ail  clad 
in  the  same  clothes  which  they  wore  through  theday^ 
with  ciiiidren  sleeping  on  nialtrasses  often  soaked 
and  half  rotted  with  urine  and  other  secretions  ; 
should  there  be  accidentally  a  hole  or  a  crevice,  this 
is  immediately  closed  up  ll>y  means  of  rags  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  rush  of  pent  up  odours,  on 
opening  such  a  place,  must  be  experienced  to  be  un- 
derstood. The  supply  of  water  in  the  tow^ns  is  very 
defective ;  only  Kuigston,  Spainsh-Town,  and  Fal- 
mouth are  siip|)lied  by  means  of  water-works  ;  in 
some  the  supply  is  daily,  in  others  at  longer  intervals, 
but  still  the  mass  of  the  peo|)le  are  unfiirnished  with 
this  necessary  of  life,  in  consequence  of  the  high  rates 
imposed  by  the  diOerent  companies.  In  some  towns^ 
as  Kingston,  there  are  pumps,  from  which  the  public 
obtain  what  may  be  reqidred  daily  for  domestic  use  ; 
in  other  places,  near  rivers,  as  Spanish-Town,  carts 
are  employed,  but  the  poorest  are  unable  to  afford  to 
purchase  the  supply,  and  they  obtain  their  water,  for 
drinking  purposes,  in  small  jars,  calabashes,  &c.  from 
the  stream.  In  the  better  class  of  houses  the  water 
is  received  into  tanks  or  casks,  in  which  it  is  kept  for 
daily  use.  In  some  parts  of  the  island,  especially  in 
the  white  limestone  districts,  the  only  supply  of  water, 
for  all  purposes,  afforded  them,  is  by  means  of  tanks 
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and  Spnnisb  jars,  into  which  the  rain  is  collected  as 
it  fails,  witli  what  is  procured  from  the  roof  of  the 
houses  by  means  of  gutters  and  pipes.  In  such  dis- 
tricts ponds  furnish  the  chief  sup]>ly  of  water  to  the 
poor.  In  case  of  drought  they  soiiietimes  have  to  go 
a  long  way  to  obtain  suSicient  for  drinking  purposes. 
At  these  periods  cattle  and  other  stock  are  frequently 
obliged  to  be  turned  into  tlie  deep  woods  to  subsist 
on  the  moister  vegetation,  and  at  any  rate  to  be 
screened  from  the  effects  of  a  scorching  sun  ;  but  in 
spite  of  this,  they  often  die  in  numbers. 

The  water,  however  obtained,  especially  after  hea- 
vy rains,  is  thick  and  discoloured,  and  before  it  can 
be  drank  \lllth  any  feeling  of  pleasure,  it  requires  to 
be  filtered  or  cleansed  from  its  impurities  ;  this  is 
usually  effected  by  passing  it  through  drip-stones, 
composed  of  a  species  of  coralline  sand  stone  from 
Barbadoes  ;  the  poor,  however,  cannot  indulge  in 
this  luxury,  and  too  often  are  they  obliged  to  allay 
thirst  with  a  fluid  of  the  colour,  if  not  of  the  cousist- 
lence,  of  pea  soup,  living  with  larvae  of  musquittoes. 

As  regards  water  for  domestic  piirfK>ses,  it  is  very 
much  to  be  feared  that  a  large  proporrion  of  our  poor 
population  seldom  think  of  tliat.  Their  persons  are 
never  abluted,  save  on  crossing  a  riv^^r  or  being  ex- 
posed to  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  Even  Vvhen  the 
daily  ablution  of  the  hands  and  face  is  performed, 
it  is  done  by  means  of  a  few  ounces  of  water,  and 
without  soap  or  towel.  As  regards  the  washing  of 
clothes,  this  generally  is  executed  at  the  side  of  a 
river,  or  stream  of  water,  which  locality  often  pre- 
sents at  these  periods,  a  busy  and  noisy  scene,  cha- 
racteristic of  a  tropical  climate  ;  here  the  washer- 
women assemble  in  numbers,  and  having  stripped 
themselves  and  tyed  a  napkin  or  cloth  round  their 
loins,  proceed  to  wash  and  hcmo-  the  clothes  with  a 
species  of  wooden  battledore.  This  is  frequently  con- 
tinued from  morning  till  night,  their  bodies  being 
thus  partially  immersed,  and  partly  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun ;  a  large  portion  of  the  population, 
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liowever,  get  on  willioiit  this  operation,  both  as  to 
their  bodies  muX  tlieir  clothes. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that 
a.  large  section  of  that  portion  of  the  commimity  can- 
not be  very  attentivcj  to  personal  cleanliness  ;  nor  is 
this  confined  to  the  mere  want  of  ablution  ;  it  extends 
unfortunately  to  every  possible  respect  in  which  this 
great,  this  all  but  sacred  duty  can  be  broken;  the 
hair  is  allowed  to  become  the  abode  of  vermin,  the 
chigoes  are  often  allowed  to  insinuate  themselves  be- 
neath the  skill,  and  there  breed,  producing  ulcers, 
often  leading  to  tlie  loss  of  a  limb.  During  ilhiess, 
such  is  the  neglect  of  open  sores — such  the  disregard 
ot  cleanliness,  that  parts  frequently  become  fly-blown 
and  destroyed  by  njagi2,ols  ;  instances  are  known  to 
the  Board,  in  whicli  they  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
move the  penis  and  scrotum,  in  the  male,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  prolapsed  womb,  in  the  female. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  exhibition  of  the  domestic 
condition  of  the  people  is  too  unexceptional,  and  that 
there  exists  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  a  quality  of 
life  and  circumstances  which  partake  both  of  comfort 
and  economy.  An  attendance  to  the  full  extent  of 
this  claim  is  designed  to  be  made  both  in  the  pre- 
ceding and  the  succeeding  account  of  the  social  life 
of  the  people.  Tlie  object  in  giving  it  this  decided 
prominence  is,  not  that  it  should  be  accepted  as  uni- 
versal but  as  general,  and  so  general  and  obtrusive  as 
to  warrant  it  being  assigned  as  a  manifest  deteriorat- 
ing cause  of  the  public  health  and  safety. 

As  regards  clothing: — Among  the  better  and  mid- 
dling classes,  tiiis  is  often  insufficient  and  inappro- 
priate to  the  requirements  of  the  climate  ;  the  use  of 
liannel,  so  requisite  in  a  tropical  climate,  so  much 
more  requisite  than  in  a  temperate  one,  is  frequently 
neglected.  The  linen  next  the  skin,  on  the  slightest 
exertion,  becomes  soaked  with  perspiration  and  chills 
the  whole  surface.  On  many  occasions  the  bed 
clothes  used  are  insufficient.  Persons,  on  retiring  to 
rest,  finding  it  warm  and  close,  remove  the  clothes, 
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and  wlien,  before  day  dawn,  the  cold  land  breeze 
rushes  down  witli  increased  ibroe,  they  are  apt  to  be- 
come chilled  ;  thif^  is  no  doubt  a  frequent  source  of 
indisposition  among  children  in  the  lowlands,  where 
the  night  winds  are  most  felt. 

Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  of  dress 
among  the  lower  classes  ;  some  of  them  are  anxious 
to  present  a  gay  exterior  on  Sundays  and  gala  days, 
but  this  over,  they  become  negligent  and  careless  for 
the  rest  o(  the  week.    Their  clothing  is  often  insuf- 
ficient djiring  the  day,  and  more  so  (luring  the  night, 
many  of  tliem,  as  ]>eiore  mentioned,  retirmg  to  rest  in 
the  same  \estments  they  have  worn,  and  periiaps 
v/orke<l  in,  ail  the  day,  and  afterwards  lying  on  the 
ground  without  any  covering.    This  habit  it  is  that 
has  caused  them  to  exclude  every  breath  of  air  froiii 
their  sleeping  apartments,  to  shut  it  out  as  if  it  was 
pestiferous.    Some  persons  have  an  idea  that  in  so 
warm  a  climate,  clothes,  beyond  those  necessary  for 
decency,  are  not  requisite  ;  never  was  there  a  greater 
or  a  more  fatal  error.    As  regards  the  European,  it  is 
fraught  with  danger,  and  has  hurried  many  to  an  un- 
timely tomb ;  but  still  more  is  it  mischievous  in  the 
case  of  the  African.    No  one  vvho  has  carefully  ex* 
amined  the  skin  of  a  black  person  (especially  anatomi- 
cally) and  weighed  well  its  splendid  development 
and  enlarged  functions,  observed  its  close  sympathy 
with  the  lung,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal— noted  their  sufferings  under  exposure  to 
cold,  especially,  if  alternating  with  heat — and  re- 
marked the  misery  induced  in  them,  by  a  cessation  of 
its  function — in  fact,  has  seen  the  sick  negro  courting 
greedily  the  hottest  rays  of  the  sun,  and  complaining 
that  he  has,     pain  o'  kin,"  can  doubt  for  a  moment, 
clothing  is  essential  to  the  health  of  all.  A  large  majo- 
rity upon  this  subject,  as  npon  ail  that  concerns  their 
temporal  welfare,  display  a  most  lamentable  apathy  ; 
they  wander  about  in  filthy  rags,  torn  in  all  directions, 
without  any  feeling  of  shame.    The  clothing  of  chil- 
dren, especially  among  the  lower  class,  is  frequently 
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insiifficieiit,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  one  linen 
or  calico  shift.  As  concerns  food— ^here  is  little 
doubt,  that  even  among  the  upper  and  middiingclasses, 
excesses  are  frequently  committed,  the  appetite  is 
goaded  on  by  means  of  stimulating  and  richly  spiced 
dishes,  with  a  variety  to  boot.  Nature  appears  to 
have  intended  the  use  of  spices,  peppers,  &c.  ^vhicli 
are  so  lavishly  produced,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  use  is  ofter»  *  ^  to  abuse.  Liebig,  in 
theorising  upon  th  food  requisite  for  the 


that  is  to  say,  if  the  amouoi  i  umed  is  really  re- 
quired for  the  sustenance  of  the  body.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  many  consume,  on  an  average, 
much  the  same  quantity  as  they  would  in  a  tempe- 
rate climate,  and  in  the  country  parts,  certainly  as 
much.  Among  the  upper  classes  too,  great  mischief  to 
health  arises  from  the  practice  of  dining  late,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  retiring  to  rest.  Among  the  lower 
classes,  great  errors  occur  in  relation  to  food,  both  as 
to  quantity,  quality,  and  the  period  of  taking  meals  ; 
many,  if  not  the  majority  of  them,  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  a  little  coffee,  or  sugar  and  w^ater,  or  some 
such  infusion,  as  lemon-grass  tea,  (andropogon  citra- 
tum,)  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  ;  from  this 
time,  till  night,  they  take  nothing  more  ;  nothing 
like  a  regular  meal,  except  perhaps  trash,  as  canes, 
fruits,  &c.  ;  at  night,  however,  they  take  what  they 
term  their  pot,  this  consists  of  a  sort  of  soup,  compos- 
ed of  salt  beef  or  pork,  (if  rancid  or  high,  it  is  pre- 
ferred,) with  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  highly  seasoned, 
or  of  salt  fish,  or  corned  fish,  with  plantains,  yams, 
cocos,  &c.  of  this  they  partake  most  freely,  literally 
fulfilling  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  belly  full.'' 
Frequently  at  the  commencement  of  the  seasons,  the 
ground  provisions  are  unripe  w  hen  brought  to  market. 
The  meal  over,  they  fall  asleep,  and  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, are  most  difficult  to  arouse. 
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The  predilection  for  salt  articles  of  food,  is  one 
that  soon  grows  upon  a  person  after  a  residence  in 
such  a  climate.  There  is  little  doubt  that  its  constant 
use  is  injurious,  as  also  m  the  abundant  use  made 
of  lard,  l)utter,  and  oiU  by  the  lower  orders,  when- 
ever they  can  get  either.  The  desire  for  heavy  solid 
food,  as  the  ground  provisions  above  named,  is  oftea 
striking,  and  melancholy  to  witness.  Persons  in  this 
station  of  life,  in  the  last  stages  of  dysentery,  &c.  will 
often  pine  after  such  a  meal,  and  instances  have  been 
known,  where  death  has  overtaken  the  sufferer  over 
the  repast.  Numbers  subsist,  almost,  if  not  altoge- 
ther, during  portions  of  the  year  upon  fruits  ;  these 
tliey  consume  in  enormous  quantities,  but  of  them- 
selves they  are  insullicient  to  keep  the  body  in  a  state 
of  health  or  vigour. 

On  the  article  of  food,  Dr.  Williamson  says,  *'The 
guinea  corn  grows  in  great  abundance  about  the  fall 
of  the  year,  it  is  reaped  in  January  and  February. — - 
In  many  parts  of  the  island,  such  as  Vere,  St.  Doro- 
thy,  and  some  of  the  lowland  districts,  the  negroes 
depend  on  it  for  their  principal  food.  At  these 
places  they  are  accustomed  to  the  manner  of  prepar- 
ing it  with  care,  but  in  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale,  their 
omission  in  this  respect,  has  become  the  source  of 
forinidai)le  disease.  A  barby  attachment  to  the  grain, 
a  little  black  coating  on  it,  after  being  dried,  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  cause  of  so  many  bowel  complaints 
among  the  negroes,  for  when  pains  were  taken  to  re- 
move theoi,  the  gumea  corn  wa  s  as  wholesome  and 
good  an  article  of  diet  as  the  country  afforded."  This 
explanation  appears  to  be  very  probable  ;  it  is  the 
same  with  the  oatmeal  as  eaten  by  the  Scotch.  No  in- 
stances, however,  of  intestinal  calculi  are  mentioned 
as  occuring  here.  Horses,  with  bots  or  thread  worm, 
are  often  ted  on  guinea  corn  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting rid  of  these  vermin  ;  in  them  the  husk,  &:c.  cer- 
tainly acts  mechanically  on  thf. 

The  food  of  children  is  asuhj^  y  misun- 

derstood, and  is  a  prolihc  cause  of  cir    -.e.  There 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lives  of  numerous  children 
are  annually  sacrificed  through  the  errors  and  preju- 
dices existing  on  this  subject.  The  cruel  and  unrea- 
sonable practice  of  stuffing  young  infants  with  thick 
pap  (which  the  spoon  can  stand  up  in)  of  arrowroot, 
cornmeal,  cassava  ilour,  &c.  is  most  injurious  and 
destructive  to  future  health,  if  they  survive  the  pre- 
sent effects. 

Their  common  diet  too,  when  of  mature  age,  is 
highly  unfitted  for  their  tender  frames.  As  regards 
drmk — the  history  of  the  island  gives  us  sad  accounts 
of  our  predecessors  in  this  respect.  The  use  and 
abuse  of  ardent  and  other  spirits  appears  to  have  been, 
at  ail  periods,  a  crying  sin  in  Jamaica,  The  facility 
of  procuring  these,  and  the  false  vigour  temporarily 
imparted  by  them  to  those  fatigued  and  v/orn  down 
by  exertion  and  exposure  to  the  sun,  coupled  w  ith 
the  convivial  habits  of  the  inhabitants,  mast  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  cause.  New  comers  were 
persuaded  that,  without  their  use,  they  could  not 
stand  the  climate,  and  many,  in  those  days,  consider- 
ed that  disease  was  to  be  attributed  to  not  taking 
enough,  ratlier  than  to  taking  too  much.  Moseley, 
who  served  some  time  in  the  army  out  here,  thus 
writes: — "The  ridiculous  notion  that  people  are  to 
die  of  putrid  diseases  in  hot  climates,  unless  they 
keep  up  their  spirits,  and  embalm  their  bodies  by  the 
assistance  of  an  additional  quantity  of  wine,  strong 
liquors,  and  living  weli,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  has 
caused  the  death  of  thousands." 

This  practice,  however,  is  fast  disappearing  ;  it  is 
by  no  means  so  common  as  it  was  among  the  upper 
and  middling  classes. 

in  former  times  the  lower  orders  of  the  labouring 
population  were  considered  to  be  very  abstemious.— 
There  aj)pears,  how^ever,  to  be  a  tendency  to  excess 
among  many  of  them,  especially  tiiose  located  in 
towns  ;  then'  favorite  drinks  are  those  compoun(fs 
kuown  as  Anisettes  imd  Liqueurs,  of  a  similar  kind  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  injury  they 
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produce  is  aggnivated  by  these,  and  other  spirits,  he- 
iiig-  too  often  adulterated  by  tho^e  who  relJiil  iheni. 

The  prevalent  use  and  abase  of  such  articles,  dur- 
ing- illness,  is  most  repreliensible  ;  there  is  no  dou.bt 
that,  at  the  comraencement  of  the  recent  epidemic  in 
this  island,  numbers  died  from  the  combined  effects 
of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  not  from  the  epide- 
mic. 

The  administration  of  them  to  children  in  health  is 
prejudicial  ;  and,  in  diseases,  except  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  medical  practitioner,  is  unnecessary  and 
wicked. 

One  cause  of  the  less  consumption  of  wine  and  ar- 
dent spirits  among  the  upper  and  middling  classes  in 
the  tow  ns,  at  least  within  late  years,  may  be  supposed 
to  be  the  free  introduction  an<i  common  use  of  ice. 
The  real  luxuries  of  the  West,  like  tiiose  of  the  East, 
as  Bishop  Heber  observed  of  fndia,  being  felt  to  be 
"  cool  water  and  cool  air."  The  practice  of  taking, 
as  it  is  termed,  "  long  drinks,"  is  one  very  prejudicial 
to  health.  These  drinks  vary  much  as  to  their  com- 
ponents— such  as  brandy,  rum,  lemonade,  tamarind 
and  water,  or  plain  water.  Independent,  how^ever, 
of  the  quality,  tiie  cjuantity  is  injurious  ;  tumbler  after 
tumbler  of  fluid  is  swallowed,  and  the  function  of  di- 
gestion is  thus  often  irreparably  injured.  Sir  John 
Keane,  when  lieutenant-governor  here,  who  was 
noted  for  the  violent  exercises  he  underwent,  had 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  exceed  a  single  wine  glass 
full  of  fluid  at  a  draught. 

Smoking  is  a  habit  frequently  abused  by  all  classes, 
and  even  by  children  ;  when  carried  to  excess,  it 
doubtless  becomes  a  source  of  suffering  ;  besides 
which,  it  is  a  most  expensive  and  extravagant  habit. 
The  money  spent  upon  tobacco,  if  laid  out  in  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  would  tend  greatly  to  improve,  not 
only  the  morals,  but  the  health  of  individuals. 

As  regards  exercises,  many  of  the  upper  and  mid- 
dling classes  pay  little  attention  to  this  most  import- 
ant necessary  for  the  well  being  of  the  individual. — 
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I'his  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  females^ 
many  ot*  whom,  from  the  hegining  of  the  year  to  its^ 
end,  never  (juit  their  [iomes  for  the  purpose  of  taking: 
exercise.  This  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
state  of  the  streets  and  towns,  from  the  want  of  a  pub- 
lic place  of  recreation  and  aninsement.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject which  Ijas  very  much  engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  in  other  countiies,  and  was  always  a 
subject  of  municipal  iiiiiportance  to  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  in  the  neighbouring  colonies;  the  one  had 
their  alamedas,  or  public  walks,  witli  rows  of  trees^ 
and  the  other  their  parks  or  champs  elysees.  In 
England,  parks  are  novv  being  formed  in  all  direc- 
tions, especially  about  the  environs  of  the  large  cities. 
Among  tlie  lower  classes  tiie  same  remarks  are  appli- 
cable. The  majority  of  these-,  not  impelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  be  iield  labourers,  are  too  lazy  to  move  ; 
they  frequently  squat  down  ail  day  in  a  sort  of  sullen 
apathy  ;  they  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  like  the  brute 
that  perisheth,  but  all  the  more  active  impulses  of 
their  human  nature  appear  to  be  as  little  excited  as  if 
they  were  totally  wanting.  This  state  of  indolence 
is  pernicious  both  to  the  body  and  the  mind  ;  while  it 
is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  common  error,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  expedient  to  beware  of  its  extreme,, 
over-exertion  and  I'atigue  of  body  and  mind,  or  exer- 
tion too  long  continuecl,  is  a  strong  pre- disposing 
cause  of  disease,  especially  in  a  warm  climate,  and 
during  the  prevalence  of  disease. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  ail  the  towns  and  vil~ 
lages  contain  a  large  number  of  persons,  who  have  no 
ostensible  means  of  earning  their  livelihood  ;  the  way 
in  wdiich  they  subsist  is  an  enigma  to  themselves  and 
others.  Exposure  to  night  air,  especially  during 
heavy  dews,  is  a  very  {>revalent  habit  among  the  lower 
classes  ;  under  various  excuses,  they  meet  in  numbers, 
frequently  in  the  open  air,  or  under  temjiorary  sheds, 
as  at  the  performance  of  wakes  over  the  dead,  and 
also  at  their  revels  of  john-canoeing,  as  it  is  termed, 
about  Chri.^tmas  time  5  on  these^  ox  other  occasion;^ 
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of  the  kind,  they  give  fall  .scope  to  animal  enjoyment, 
iiwd  at  tlie  pitch  of  the  excitement  of  the  prevailing 
passions,  tlieir  gestures  and  acts,  resemble  more 
those  of  (lemons,  than  oi' human  heings. 

Tiiere  are  certain  trades,  occupations,  or  avocations, 
which  carried  to  excess,  or  wiiere  the  means  (known 
to  mitigate  or  check  the  necessary  evils  arising  there- 
from,) are  neglected,  tend  tnucii  to  induce  disease  ; 
of  tiiese  the  following  may  lie  named  :  the  planter, 
tfie  policeman,  the  printer,  the  painter,  the  baker,  the 
clerk,  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  \.c. 

]n  tliese  instances,  from  the  natiux'  of  the  avoca- 
tions, tiiey  are  exposed  to  feeer,  or  more  of  the  causes 
of  disease.  Thus,  the  planter  and  policeman,  to  w  et 
and  heat,  in  fact,  to  tiie  vicissitiuies  of  the  w  eather  ; 
the  printer  and  tiie  painter,  to  the  influence  of  delite- 
rious  iuetals ;  the  baker,  to  sudden  and  great  alter- 
nations of  heat  and  cold,  liile  emj)loyed  at  the  oven  ; 
80  also  the  sugar  boiler  ;  and  the  clerk,  tlie  shoemaker, 
and  the  tailor,  to  conhnement,  and  constrained  posi- 
tions and  attitudes,  which  often  promote  disease. 

Excessive  indulgence  in  sleep  on  one  hand,  and 
long  continued  interruption  of  repose  on  the  other, 
are  apt  to  give  rise  to  serious  maladies.  It  cannot  be 
too  forcibly  urged  upon  the  whole  community,  that 
the  practice  of  early  rising,  is  one  which  promotes 
both  mental  and  corporeal  enei'gy,  and  in  this  climate 
where  the  days  are  so  hot,  and  the  evenings  so  short, 
it  is  the  only  lit  period  for  taking  exercise,  so  condu- 
sive  to  health.  It  has  been  remarked  by  the  actua- 
ries of  life  assurance  companies,  that  early  rising  is, 
of  all  habits,  the  most  condusive  to  longevity,  all  long 
livers  being  early  risers.  Among  the  lower  classes, 
the  nights  about  Christmas  time  are  often  devoted  to 
their  revels,  and  this  circumstance,  coupled  with  the 
fact,  that  cold  north  breezes  frequently  prevail  at  that 
time,  often  produces  among  them  a  vast  deal  of  dis- 
eases. The  due  regulation  of  the  mind  has  great  in- 
fluence over  the  state  of  the  body ;  excessive  intellec- 
tual toil,  the  domination  and  unruly  sway  of  violent 
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])i\H^\om,  the  iVcqncnt  recurrence  of  strong  mental 
emotions,  vicious  and  exliaiistini^  indiilgencie.s,  each 
and  all  .sap  the  strength  and  grievoiisiy  impair  the 
health  of  the  {)ody.  i\o  one  who  has  seen  any  thing- 
of  t!)e  lower  orders,  I>iit  must  have  observed  the  com- 
pleie  want  of  controiil  they  posses  over  themselves, 
have  witnesse{i  llie  eiitlHirsts  of  furious  and  ungo- 
vernable rage,  siniulating  mania  rather  than  a  mere 
ebiiliition  of  teni[H  i\  durin^i,  wliich  they  often  wreak 
their  vengence  upon  others,  and  frequently  also  upoii 
themselves.  Instances  of  persons  injuring  their  bo- 
dies and  destroying  life  ilself  under  these  storms  of 
temper,  are  not  uiicommon,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  are  traceable  to  jealousy.  This  subject  leadii 
ns  to  th.e  consideration  of  promisciious  intercourse. 
The  evils  arising  i'vovn  it  are  fearful  to  contemplate, 
both  in  a  moral  und  physical  view.  That  the  morals 
of  the  upper  and  middling  classes  are,  within  the 
last  few  years,  much,  improved  in  this  respect,  there 
can  be  no  donht ;  at  any  rate,  among  those  who 
yield  to  the  inilaence  of  |)ul>lic  opinion,  a  feeling  of 
ishame  exists,  under  violations  of  the  rules  of  decen- 
cy and  propriety,  \vhich  leads  them  to  court  secresy  ; 
but  tljere  yet  prevails,  both  in  town  and  country,  a 
mass  of  the  people  who  are  reconciled  to  look  only 
to  convenience  in  their  family  arrangements,  and  to 
believe  it  a  sufficient  warrant  for  immorality. 

Among  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  there  is 
great  reason  to  fear  that  little  orno  advance  has  been 
made  in  better  maxims  of  social  life.  If  a  moral  feel- 
ing exists  among  them,  it  is  shewn  by  the  calendars 
of  our  criminal  courts,  where  the  women  complain 
of  rape,  or  of  attempts  to  commit  rape,  and  unhap- 
pily they  occur  incessantly.  If  any  one  fact  has 
been  made  clear  during  the  great  sanitary  movement, 
it  is  that  this  sin  owes  it  origin  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  overcrowding  which  occurs  at  night  in  rooms  and 
houses.  The  precocity  of  cinldren  out  here,  and  its. 
relation  to  this  subject,  is  truly  appalling.  The  phy-. 
sical  evih  arising  from  an  abuse  of  this  animal  pro- 
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pensiLy  are  great  and  endless,  not  only  to  the  indivi- 
dual but  to  the  ])ublic  weal.  It  is  to  the  vicious  ha- 
bits thus  engendered,  that  we  must,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, attribute  the  want  of  increase  of  our  population, 
the  marked  infertility  observable  among  females  of 
the  lower  classes,  a  fact  notice<l  during  slavery,  but 
)U)w  there  is  reason  to  fear,  greater  than  ever.  That 
the  procuring  of  abortion  was  always  a  common  cus- 
tom, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  ;  that  it,  toge- 
ther with  its  allied  crime,  infanticide,  is,  if  not  increas- 
ing, made  more  manifest,  is  evident.  And  it  be- 
hoves the  legislature  to  adopt  means  to  remedy  the 
evils.  Superstitious  Iiabits  havtTTlWays  been,  and 
will  always  be,  common  in  a  community  like  this, 
composed  of  individuals  of  so  many  different  nations 
and  countries,  many  of  whom  openly  profess  heathen- 
ism. The  dark  practices  of  obeah  and  myalism  have 
at  times  effected  a  vast  amount  of  mischief  in  this  is- 
land. In  many  cases  the  mere  impression  and  belief 
in  the  possession  of  supernatural  power  has  been  suf- 
ficient to  cause  the  body  to  pine  and  waste,  and  even 
to  produce  death  ;  in  other  instances,  there  is  rooia 
to  believe,  that  where  the  mind  of  the  doomed  person, 
was  either  too  strong  or  too  torpid  to  feel  the  spell, 
other  and  more  effectual  means  have  been  clandes- 
tinely u,sed,  at  least  to  cripple  the  body,  if  not  to  de- 
stroy life. 

Another  practice,  injurious  to  health,  is  the  com- 
mon habit  of  neglecting  the  first  symptoms  of  disorder, 
or  the  first  outbreak  of  disease.  The  late  epidemic 
taught  us  a  fearful  lesson  upon  this  subject.  Many 
diseases  are  remediable,  chiefly,  or  only  at  their  com- 
mencement ;  this  is  a  practice  among  all  classes,  and 
is  often  based  upon  the  idea  of  economy.  Every  day's 
experience  teaches  us  the  fallacy  of  such  reasoning. 
Many  are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  for  themselves, 
and  others;  in  such  case,  the  usual  tendency  is  to 
give  too  large  and  excessive  doses  of  medicine,  often, 
the  most  powerful  drastics.  The  evils  arising  from 
this,  are  too  frequently  witnessed  by  medical  men. 
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The  prevalent  notion  is,  that  as  long  as  biliary  se- 
cretion is  ejected  from  the  stomach,  a  person  must 
be,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  billions;"  this  is 
an  idea  fraught  with  the  greatest  mischief,  and  is 
often  productive  of  irreparable  injury  to  health.  In 
country  parts,  where  medical  advice  cannot  often  be 
obtained,  it  becomes  frequently  indispensable  to  at- 
tempt to  relieve  suffering,  but  in  ail  such  instances, 
it  is  much  more  prudent  to  do  little,  than  to  attempt 
too  much.  The  resources  of  nature  are  great,  if  left 
to  herself,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  matter, 
it  is  far  better  to  confine  oneself  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  mimsi  simple  remedies,  in  fact,  to  adopt 
what  is  termed,  the  **  expectant  practice,"  bearing  in 
inind  the  old  adage  7ie  puero  giadimrif''  do  not  let 
the  inexperienced  handle  dangerous  weapons. 

Among  many  again,  there  is  a  great  preference 
shewn  to  be  attended  by  quacks  and  unlicensed 
practitioners  ;  this  can  solely  be  attributed  to  the  bold 
and  positive  assertions,  the  promised  cure,  which 
only  an  ignorant  and  presuming  charlaton  would  pre- 
sume to  make;  among  the  lower  classes,  there  exists 
a  strong  aversion,  generally  speaking,  to  enter  a  hos- 
pital, or  parochial  asylum.  It  would  be  well  that 
attention  should  be  paid  to  this  subject,  and  these  in- 
stitutions placed  on  a  proper  and  uniform  footing. 
Numerous  cases  occur  among  the  lower  orders,  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  attended  to,  and  treated  in 
their  close  dark  huts  and  hovels. 

Another  practice  which  leads  to  much  misery  and 
suffering,  and  loss  of  life,  is  the  present  system  of  ig- 
norant, uneducated  females  attending  as  midwives  ; 
the  majority  of  these  are  aged  African  crones. 

In  Lady  Nugent's  Journal,  there  is  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  devices  of  the  midwife  in  that  day  ;  with 
a  person  of  her  consideration  and  quality,  to  ensure 
the diajiaad/ubetur  ad  partus,''  diid  unhappily,  the 
belief  in  charms,  and  propitiated  influence^*,  still 
continues;  and  though  not  among  the  wealthier,  there 
are  still  those  among  the  poor,  who  resort  to  all  spe- 
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cies  of  siiperstitioDS,  and  ridiculous  forms,  and  too 
frequently,  by  over-meddling  and  interfering  with  the 
efforts  of  nature,  cause  the  death  of  the  infant,  and  the 
injury  of  the  mother.  This  is  a  subject  which  i^e- 
quires  distinct  legislation,  as  for  some  reason  or  other, 
it  has  not  been  included  in  the  enactment  con- 
stituting a  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons. 

A  frequent  cause  of  ill  health  occurs  among  females 
of  all  classes,  by  the  practice  of  nursing  their  children 
for  too  protracted  a  period.  The  reason  generally  al- 
ledged  is,  the  fear  of  too  large  a  family,  often  a  falla- 
cious one,  but  at  any  rate,  a  bad  excuse  for  the  mo- 
ther ruining  her  own  health,  ajid  that  of  her  progeny. 

Such  then  are  the  more  common  causes  of  disease 
in  the  climate,  viz.  :  those  arising  fi'om  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  island,  and  those,  the  fruits  of  man's 
wilful  and  sinful  neglect  of  the  dictates  of  nature. 

That  both  of  these  can,  in  a  great  measure,  be  re- 
moved, is  an  undoubted  fact ;  many  of  them  will 
yield  to  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  man,  when 
guided  by  the  powerful  aid  of  science,  and  all  may  be 
mitigated,  so  as  to  render  their  effects  less  pernicious. 
In  other  climes,  where  these  causes  of  disease  have 
been  rife,  the  remedy  has  been  applied,  and  the  dis- 
eases have  ceased  to  exist.  Dr.  Conolly  has^ forcibly 
expressed  the  fact,  in  the  following  words  Man, 
however,  has  not  been  left  unprovided  with  the  means 
of  meeting  or  combating  diseases  ;  some  of  them  he 
has  been  enabled  to  mitigate,  and  others  have  quite 
disappeared  before  his  increasing  knowledge  and  skill. 
In  the  same  manner  as  beasts  of  prey  and  venomous 
and  offensive  reptiles  loose  their  ferocity,  or  recede 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  finally  disappear  before 
the  advancing  civilization  of  mankind,  so  also,  it 
would  seem,  do  the  diseases  which  prey  upon  health 
and  life  become  modified  by  the  resources  of  man's 
ingenuity,  or  disappear  before  his  discoveries  and 
growing  wisdom  ;  and  when  philosophers  perplex 
themselves  concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  they  little 
suspect  how  many  of  the  physira!  as  well  as  moral 
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ills  of  humanity  are  destined  to  disappear  before  the  " 
sagacity,  the  research,  and  the  enlarged  virtue  of  the 
species."  As  regards  the  second  class  of  causes,  ex- 
perience, in  different  parts  of  the  world,  has  most  sa- 
tisfactorily proved,  that  these  can  be  annihilated — 
that  their  effects  can  be  prevented.  They  may  not  be 
removed  by  individual  efforts,  but  they  are  susceptible 
of  extinction  by  the  united  measures  of  a  community  ; 
such  being  the  case,  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty 
of  those  in  power  to  institute  those  measures  and  (o 
compel  their  performance. 

The  golden  days  of  Jamaica  are  past ;  absenteeism 
is  at  an  end.  Proprietors  to  reap  any  benefit  from 
possessions  must  make  Jamaica  their  home— they 
must  reside — they  must  be  content  with  limited 
means.  Had  this  been  done  some  years  back,  the 
state  of  Jam^aica  would  have  been  different  now  ;  "  the 
most  beautiful  island  in  the  Carribbean  sea"  would 
have  been  able  to  boast  of  cities  as  great  and  as  weal- 
thy as  the  Havanna. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when,  to  save  ourselves 
from  utter  ruin,  ^ve  must  be  up  and  doing  ;  we  must 
cast  off  that  apathy  which  has  so  long  distinguished 
lis  as  a  community,  which  has  made  the  creole  a  bye 
Avord  among  nations,  which  hangs  as  a  veil  over  all  our 
imderftakiings,  and  is  visible  throughout  all  the  de- 
partments and  workings  of  our  constitution  ;  mars  the 
usefulness  of  all  our  public  improvements,  and  is  too 
evident  in  all  the  concerns  of  private  life.  It  is  use- 
less to  cry  out  for  more  labourers,  or  for  immigration  ; 
where  are  the  thirty  and  odd  thousand  beings,  who, 
this  time  last  year,  were  among  us  ?  Before  we  im- 
])ort  others  to  supply  their  place,  let  us  ascertain  why 
it  is  our  population  has  not  increased  ;  why  has  immi- 
gration so  signally  failed  ;  let  us  search  out  the  num- 
f»er  of  those  who  daily  and  hourly  die  from  the  ef- 
fects of  preventable  cau^e  ;  let  us  apply  the  remedy 
tiiat  experience  assures  ^s  does  exist;  let  the  moul- 
dering bones  of  hundreds  of  immigrants,  victims  of 
iaisnl;\(.'ed  coniideiice,  cause  {\\oi>.^  in  authority  to 
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pause,  ere  tbey,  by  their  sanction,  delude  others  ;  ere 
they  hold  out  promises  \vhich  can  never  be  realized. 
Examine  the  present  sanitary  condition  oi'the  isUmd — 
mark  the  fact,  that  districts  of  twenty,  thirty,  and 
forty  square  miles  in  extent  exist  withosit  a  single 
qualified  medical  practitioner;  observe  well  the  fact, 
that  the  existing  laws,  meagre  as  they  are,  as  relates 
to  sanitary  matters,  are  daily  broken,  are  put  to  open 
defiance  in  our  very  towns  and  thoroughfares.  Con- 
sider this,  and  few,  under  such  circumstances,  can  ad- 
vocate the  further  introduction  ot  his  fellow-man. — 
Correct  all  this,  and  then  will  immigration  prove  to  us 
a  benefit ;  then  will  it  be  a  boon  to  the  liberty-crip- 
pled American  black,  a  source  of  temporal  and  eter- 
nal advantage  to  the  African  heatiien.  Till  this  is 
done,  any  further  attempt  to  induce  strangers  to  em- 
bark their  fortunes  here,  can  be  but  to  disregard  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  and  by  exposing  the  deceived 
to  destruction,  to  bring  down  greater  judgments  yet 
upon  the  authors  of  their  ruin.  As  it  is,  with  the  po- 
pulation we  already  have,  great  difficulties  must  be 
anticipated  ;  old  habits  and  darling  prejudices  must 
be  torn  up  and  rooted  out,  and  whatever  the  labour 
may  be,  it  must  be  done.  To  reason  is  useless,  to 
"^li^ate  and  not  enforce,  is  w  orse  than  useless.  "  Sa- 
lus  popuU  est  summa  lex,''  A  government  must,  on 
such  occasions,  if  need  be,  exercise  a  paternal  autho- 
rity. The  mass  of  tlie  people  must  be  taught  the  ne- 
cessity of  these  measures,  by  precept  and  example, 
by  practice ;  the  efficacy  of  sanitary  measures,  as  a 
j)reventive  of  disease,  must  be  brought  home  to  their 
senses,  made  clear  to  their  ears  and  eyes ;  they  must 
themselves  become  witnesses  of  its  worth,  and  par- 
takers, though  unwilling,  of  its  benefits. 

In  enumerating  the  disease-s  which  prevail  in  Ja- 
maica, the  object  will  be  to  mention  those  which  are 
prevalent  or  endemic,  that  is  to  say,  arising  from,  and 
depending  on,  local  causes.  Briefly  to  allude  to 
those  which  sometimes  occur,  but  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  any  fixed  local  agency  5   to  note  general- 
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ly,  at  wliat  seasons  or  periods  of  the  year  disease 
efueily  exists  ;  and  lastly,  to  observe  what  diseases, 
cccorrmg  here,  may  he  considered  as  epidemie  and 
contagious,  with  such  remarks  as  may  he  deemed  re- 
quisite. 

It  lias  loHi^  been  observed,  and  daily  experience 
teaches  us,  that  persons  arriving:  from  other  climates 
or  otiier  countries,  are  more  susceptible  to  the  causes 
of  disease  prevalent  in  the  place  to  which  they  have 
come,  than  those  who  have  long  been  resident  there. 
The  constitution  gradually  undergoes  a  change,  and 
adapts  itself  by  degrees,  to  the  altered  physical  con- 
ditions 'and  other  liabits  and  circumstances,  depend- 
ant upon  the  change,  so  as  in  time  to  be  better  able 
to  resist  their  influences.  This  adaptation  of  the 
system,  is  termed  seasoning  or  acclimatization  ;  al- 
ways an  importantj^geriod  to  the  individual,  and  of 
great  importance  in^consideration  of  sanitary  matters, 
and  of  sterling  interest,  as  relates  to  the  subject  of 
life  insurance. 

Of  course  the  changes  which  take  place  in  each 
person,  will  vary  according  to  many  circumstances, 
in  proportion  to  the  difference  between  the  climates 
of  the  two  places.  Thus,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  changes,  as  regards  this  climate,  ai*^ 
greater  in  the  iMiropean  than  in  the  African,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  difference  of  their  respective  climates 
with  this.  The  period  usually  considered  requisite 
to  effect  this  alteration  in  the  system,  must  vary ;  on 
an  average,  in  the  instance  of  a  European,  it  is  gene- 
rally fixed  at  from  two  to  three  years.  A  change 
occurs  also  in  those  residing  in  the  upper  mountain 
ranges  when  they  come  down  to  the  plains,  and 
in  sickly  seasons  of  the  year  ;  or  during  the  preva- 
lence of  an  epidemic  disease,  persons,  so  circum- 
stanced, show  a  marked  proclivity  to  disease,  and 
may  be  corsidered  to  incur  greater  risk  than  had 
they  remained  above,  or  been  permanently  resident 
below.  The  period  necessay  for  seasoning,  in  these 
cases,  is  of  course  lessened.    During  the  existence  of 
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slavery  great  attention  was  paid  to  this  subject  by 
slave-holders,  and  the  .salt  tvaler  negroes,  as  they 
v^ere  termed,  were  sr.hjeclec!  to  certain  forms  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  a  prevalent  notion  with  some  persons, 
that  in  order  to  be  so  acciiroatised,  a  person  must 
have,  at  least,  one  sickness,  and  it  has  hence  got  the 
appellation  of  the  seasoning  fever,  or  sickness. — This 
is  an  error,  and  a  oiischievous  one  too,  inasmuch  as 
a  timid  person  is  always  anticipating  what  iie  con- 
ceives to  be  the  necessary  evil— the  ordeal  through 
which  he  must  pass  ;  this  feeling  of  itself  becomes 
a  strong  predisposing  cause ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  he  get  his  expected  attack  and  recover, 
he  becomes  reckless  and  careless,  considering  him- 
self safe,  having  passed  the  riibicou  of  his  imagination. 
No  attack  is  necessary  to  effect  this  end — the  longer 
a  person  has  been  in  the  island  without  suffering,  the 
less  chance  is  there  of  his  being  attacked. 

The  subject  of  seasoning  is  one  that  is  generally 
considered  a  lit  object  for  (lomestic  treatment ;  cool- 
ing acidulous  medicines  and  drinks  are  prescribed  and 
daily  given  ;  the  different  organs  (already  in  an  ex- 
cited state  from  the  effects  of  temperature,  he.)  are 
teased  and  irritated,  and  disease  often  produced.  Jt 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  observe  that  new 
comers,  or  as  they  are  facelio'isly  termed  Johnny 
Newcomes,"  should  arrive  during  the  cooler  months, 
as  December,  January,  or  February.  Physicking,  un- 
less demanded  by  particular  symptoms,  is  unnecessary 
and  injurious.  Due  care  should  betaken  to  avoid  the 
known  causes  of  disease.  With  these  precautions, 
experience  proves  that  moderation  in  eating  and 
drinking,  in  sleep,  in  the  indulgencies  of  those  appe- 
tites, feelings,  passions,  and  desires,  which  have  been 
implanted  in  our  natures  by  a  wise  Providence,  for 
our  advantage,  gratification,  social  improvement,  and 
happiness  ;  an  equitable  state  of  the  mind,  with  con- 
fidence in  our  own  powers,  and  the  pleasant  excite- 
ment accompanying  a  well  regulated  course  of  appli- 
cation to  business  or  study,  are  the.bes,t  means  of  re- 
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sisting  the  impressions  of  injurions  agents,  and  of 
change  of  climate. 

There  are  certain  classes  to  whom  this  climate,  with 
all  its  existing  evils,  has  nevertheless  heen  found  to 
be  favourable  thus  Europeans,  who  have  been  sub- 
ject, or  who  are  predisposed  in  their  native  country 
to  scrofulous,  rheumatic,  or  pulmonic  complaints  :  in 
the  latter  disease.  If  only  tiie  predisposition  exists, 
the  outbreaks  or  developement  is  often  prevented  ; 
but  if  the  morl)id  action  has  commenced,  or  progress- 
ed, the  change  to  a  warm  climate  is  more  apt  to  hasten 
the  fatal  termination  ;  in  sojue  such  cases,  however,  in 
particidar  stages  of  the  disease,  if  its  progress  is  not 
checked  ,  still  a  longer  truce  is  obtained  to  persons  of  a 
spare,  but  not  weakly  habit,  and  more  especially,  to 
such  as  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life  ;  it  being  an  ob- 
servation founded  on  experience,  that  the  individuals 
who  enjoy  good  health  at  the  age  of  forty-five  or 
fifty,  in  a  tropical  climate,  ^vill  probably  live  to  a 
greater  age  in  the  West  Indies,  than  in  their  native 
country,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed  here,  old 
age  is  rendered  more  comfortable."  This  climate 
seems  alse)  to  agree  with  the  constitutions  of  children, 
vvlio,  during  the  state  of  infancy,  are  usually  stouter, 
and  are  subject  to  fewer  diseases  than  those  of  Eu- 
rope. They  are  likewise  observed  to  discover  earlier 
marks  of  comprehension  and  intellect,  and  have  more 
mental  vivacity  than  children  in  Europe,  but  after  the 
age  of  four  or  five  they  fall  off  in  these  particulars, 
become  weakly,  relaxed,  and  languicl,  and  acquire  the 
features  or  constitution  peculiar  to  natives  of  warm 
climates. 

In  enumerating  the  diseases  which  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  this  island,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  these  may  be,  or  are  very  much  modified,  accord- 
ing to  the  causes  peculiar  to  the  individual.  These  may 
briefly  be  mentioned — original  conformation  and  he- 
reditary predisposition,  habit,  and  constitution  ;  as 
•also  previous  functional  disorder  and  convalescence 
•from  disease  ;  the  pregnant  andpeurperal  states,  &e. 
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They  ^vili  also  vary,  as  we  have  before  seen,  accord- 
ing "to  the  trade  or  avocation — the  circumstances  of 
life,  as  comparative  wealth,  poverty,  and  destitution 
— residence  in  the  mountains  or  in  the  plains. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  a  report  of  this  kind,  and 
would  exceed  the  bounds  usual  on  such  occasions, 
to  dwell  upon,  and  dilate  on  each  of  these  interesting 
and  important  subjects.  It  is  well,  however,  to  bear 
them  in  mind,  as  by  a  knowledge  of  them  we  can 
often  explain  away  apparc^nt  contradictions  and  ano- 
malies in  the  history  of  particular  diseases. 

The  diseases  which  may  be  considered  as  endemic 
£v  among  crjixca  the  people,"  of  frequent  occurrence  ijj 
this  island,  and  which  are  due  to  local  causes,  are 

Fevers — Continued  typhoid  and  typhus,  inter- 
mittent, remittent,  and  yellow  fever. 

Hepatic  derangements  and  disease  ,  enlarged 
spleen,  usually  the  sequela  of  fevers. 

Dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  mela3na,  cholera 
morbus  and  cholic. 

Dyspepsia,  in  all  its  protean  forms,  colica  pic- 
tonum,  or  dry  belly-ache. 

Pulmonary  consumption,  pneumonia  and  pleu- 
risy, bronchitis,  catarrh,  and  sore  throats. 

Dropsies,  generally  the  result  of  visceral  dis^ 
ease  and  ana3mia. 

Tetanus  and  tetanic  affections. 
Goup-de-soleil. 
Verminatio  or  worms. 
Rheumatism  and  rheumatic  pains. 
Aneemia  and  cachexia  Africana. 
Haemeralc^ia  and  nyctalopia,  and  pterygium. 
Inflammation  and  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
gland. 

Cheloid  tumors,  ulcers  about  the  ancles,  lichen 
tropicus  or  prickly  heat. 
Among  female  diseases,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned as  very  prevalent : — 

Leucorrhoea,  chlorosis,  menorrhagia,  prolapsus 
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uteri,  and  malignant  diseases  of  the  womb,  as 
cancer  and  cauliflovver  excrescence. 
Of  piierperai  diseases,  there  is  a  surprising  free- 
dom from  this  class.  No  one  can  be  said  to  be  en- 
demic or  of  frequent  occurrence.  Cases  of  coii- 
Yulsions  do  occasionally  occur.  Phlegmasia  dolens 
is  sometimes  met  with.  Mania  is  rare,  cases  of 
puerperal  fever  have  been  mentioned  to  the  Board, 
as  occurring,  and  distinctly  traceable  to  the  exist- 
ence at  the  time  in  the  house  or  ward  of  ery- 
sipehis. 

Of  infantile  diseases,  the  following  are  of  frequent 
cjccurrence  : — 

Encephalitis,  and  diarrhcea  with  discharges  of 
blood,  dysentery,  these  often  terminate  in  the 
hydrencephaloid  disease  of  Marshall  Hall. 

This  latter  is  certainly  the  most  fatal  infantile  dis- 
ease of  Jamaica,  and  is  often  induced  by  neglect  of 
diarrhcea  or  over  physicking.  Trismus  nascentium 
and  umbilical  hernia  are  both  endemic,  and  chiefly 
confined  to  the  blacks ;  the  former  disease  is  now 
•very  rarely  seen,  at  least  in  the  towns  ;  formerly  it  is 
represented  as  being  very  common  and  destructive. 
The  cause  of  this  disease  has  been  stated  to  arise  from 
the  smoky  atmosphere  in  v/hich  the  little  infant  was 
kept.  Dr.  Williamson  gives  iis  an  account  of  the 
dressing  of  the  chord  which  he  witnessed.  "  On  en- 
quiry as  to  the  manner  of  managing  the  umbilicus  af- 
ter birth,  it  was  found  that  some  ashes  were  shaken 
on  the  parts,  tied  up  with  wool,  and  a  bandage  over 
that,  v/hich  was  not  removed  for  nine  days."  Such 
being  the  case,  there  seems  little  need  to  theorise 
much  about  tiie  exciting  cause. 

On  the  subject  of  umbilical  hernia,  he  informs  us, 
**  it  is  a  common  complaint  among  negroes,  and  it 
affords  an  instance  of  the  irrational  opinions  of  which 
they  are  capable;  that  the  complaint  is  rather  desir- 
ed than  avoided  by  parents,  and  the  old  females,  on 
a  belief  that  the  male,  the  larger  an  umbilicai  rup- 
ture  is,  the  genitals  will   become  proportionally 
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greater.  It  is  diilicult  to  persuade  them  of  the  ab-^^ 
surdity  of  such  an  idea." 

There  are  other  diseases  which  are  very  common, 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  evidently  of  African  ori- 
gin, as  elepiiantiasis  arabimi,  elephantiasis  groecorum, 
yaws  and  kra-kraws,  coco-bay,  or  joint-evil,  dracun- 
cuius,  or  guinea  worm.  The  two  former  are,  how-= 
ever,  distinctly  endemic. 

The  diseases  of  the  mountains  are  so  few,  and 
comparatively  of  so  little  importance,  as  not  to  re- 
quire a  distinct  enumeration. 

The  prevailing  consist  of  mild  interinitrent  and  re- 
mittent fevers,  v»ith  slight  inlianunatory  affections. 
Dysentery  and  diarrrhoea,  however,  are  at  times  epi- 
demic and  severe.  Besides  these  diseases,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jamaica  are  exposed  to  all  the  other  mala- 
dies common  to  all  climates,  and  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  derive  their  origin  from  anything  peculiar  to 
a  tropical  one.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  general- 
ly milder  than  in  a  temperate  or  cooler  climate.  The 
rapidity  of  disease  here,  is  its  most  striking  feature  to 
a  new  comer,  but  two  or  three  days  frequently  inter- 
vening between  health  and  the  grave.  Mosely  tells 
lis,  that  it  is  pertinently  stated  in  the  French  West 
Indies,  "  un  homme  n'est  phitot  tonibe  malade,  qu' 
ii  voit  a  ses  cotes  le  medecin,  le  notaire,  et  le  confes- 
seur,  tous  trois  presqu  an  meme  instant."- — All  the 
exanthemata  occur  both  sporadically  and  epidemical- 
ly, so  also  erysipelas,  which  sometimes  shews  a  ten^ 
dency  to  spread.  In  some  instances  symptoms 
resembling  those  of  Barbiers,  have  presented  them- 
selves. Tubercular  peritonitis  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, among  the  blacks  especially,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  very  prevalent  in  the  prisons  of  this 
island.  Ophthalmia  at  times  is  prevalent,  and  now 
and  then  is  seen  to  spread  through  a  family  or 
household,  recent  instances  of  which  are  known  to 
the  boanl.  Dr.  Williamson  states,  31st  October, 
1  7  9  8 — ' '  A  n  e  y/i  d  e  m  i  c  o  \y  h  t  h  a  1  m  \  a  h  a  d  I)  v  e  n  e  x  c  e  e  d  - 
iiiglv  troublesome."    Deep-seated   inflammation  of 
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the  eye  is  by  no  means  rare,  giving  rise  to  iritis  cho- 
roiditis, &c.,  influenza,  asthma,  hooping  cough  and 
croup,  all  appear  at  times.  Mumps  are  frequent. — 
Scurvy  and  purpura  are  occasionally  met  with.  Hy- 
drophobia contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
does  sometimes  occur  in  this  island.  The  cele 
brated  John  Hunter  taught  that  hydrophobia  never 
existed  in  Jamaica.  This,  however,  is  incorrect,  as 
imdoubted  cases  do  occasionally  offer  themselves. — 
Hillary  says,  when  treating  upon  canine  madness, 
*'  it  is  so  frequently  seen  in  most  hot  countries,  and 
especially  in  the  West  Indies,  that  it  may  be  said  to 
be  endemical."  Mosely  states,  in  1783  the  dis- 
ease was  general  in  Jamaica.  Many  negroes  were 
bitten  and  died  of  hydrophobia."  He  adds  several 
instances.  The  idea  of  hydrophobia  occurring  more 
frequently  in  hot  countries,  or  even  in  hot  weather 
is  repudiated  by  Mr.  Youatt,  a  great  authority  on 
such  subjects.  The  disease,  however,  does  occur 
in  Jamaica,  and  the  numerous  race  of  half  starved 
sneaking  curs,  which  wander  about  the  country  in 
search  of  carrion,  and  not  unfrequently  visit  the 
sheep  pens,  where  they  commit  sad  and  wasteful 
havoc,  call  loudly  for  legislative  enactments.  The 
negro  dog,  in  his  appearance  and  sneakish  habits,  ap- 
pears almost  to  be  a  distinct  species.  The  common 
method  of  naming  them  is  peculiar,  a  whole  sentence 
being  in  general  devoted  to  that  purpose:  a  common 
one  is     woman  no  for  trust." 

Equinia  or  glanders  and  farcey  in  the  human  sub- 
ject must  be  rare,  only  one  instance  at  least  of  its 
being  recognised,  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Board — the  subject  was  a  black  man,  a  farrier. 

Some  years  back,  in  1827,  an  anomalous  affection 
visited  the  island,  together  with  the  other  Antilles. — 
It  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dandy  fever,  from 
the  ridiculous  figures  and  attitudes  [)ersons  suffering 
from  it  assumed  ;  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be  of 
a  i  heuuicitic  nature  ;  it  attacked  ail  classes,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  fatal,    in  the  year  previous 
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to  the  appearance  of  this  disease,  a  very  fjital  fever 
occurred  in  some  parts  of  this  island  of  an  erysipe- 
latous type,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  accom- 
panied with  malignant  tumors  about  the  body. — 
Rheumatism  of  the  intestines,  as  described  by  Chomel, 
was  witnessed  here  some  years  back,  both  in  Spa- 
nish-Town and  Kingston.  Chylous  urine,  which  is 
generally  stated  to  be  an  endemic  disease  of  the  West 
Indies,  is  very  rare. 

Affections  of  the  kidney,  and  among  them  Bright's 
disease,  occur. 

Calculous  diseases  are  generally  said  to  be  rare  ; 
this,  however,  is  not  so  certain.    The  operation  of 
lithotomy  is  decidedly  very  rarely  called  for,  but 
small  calculi  are  frequently  passed  by  the  natural 
passages,  consisting  of  the  different  kinds.  Mosely 
{says,  "  1  have  known  many  Europeans  subject  to  the 
gravel  at  home,  who  had  no  symptoms  of  it  during; 
their  residence  in  the  West  Indies."  Hcemorrhoids, 
prolapsus  and  fistula  in  ano  are  common   in  all 
classes  ;  the  second  particularly  so  in  children.  As 
regards  fistula  in  ano,  seldom  does  any  difficulty  arise 
from  its  being  operated  on  out  here  ;  syphilis  is  very 
rare,  and,  in  many  instances,  persons  arriving  here, 
afflicted  with  it,  rapidly  recover.    "  I  have  often," 
says  Mosely,     known  inveterate  lues  venerea,  parti- 
cularly when  seated  in  glandular  parts,  that  could  not 
be  subdued  by  medicines  in  England,  to  yield  to  the 
climate  of  the  West  Indies  without  any  medicine 
whatever."    Gonorrhoea  is,  at  times,  very  common, 
frequently  giving  rise  to  urethral  and  vesical  dis- 
ease.   Gleets  are  sometimes  very  obstinate.  Mania 
e  potu  is,  by  no  means,  unfreqnent,  and  seems  to  be 
increasing.    Bronchocele  does  sometimes  appear,  but 
is  not  referrible  to  any  particular  cause.  Cancrum 
oris  is  not  unfrequent,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
is  distinctly  referrible  to  the  use  of  calomel  in  an 
anoBmic  state.    Hernia  is  of  common  occurrence  in 
all  classes.    It  is  said  to  be  very  prevalent  among  the 
members  of  the  Jewish  nation;  the  Mtrngolas,  an 
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African  iiarioii,  are  said  to  be  very  subject  to  it. — ■ 
Miiiiia  is  by  no  means  a  frequent  disease.  Suicide, 
except  amOiU>:  the  Anicans,  and  of  those,  certain  Da- 
tions,,  is  rare  in  Jamaica. 

Of  cutaneous  diseases,  it  may  be  said  that  for  the 
niONt  part  tliey  are  very  common,  and  often  very 
troublesouie  and  difficult  of  treatment  ;  cases  of  lu- 
pus appear  frequently  among;  the  wliite  portion  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  syphiiida  or  syphilitic  erup- 
tions are  very  rare. 

I'he  last  disease  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
is  Asiatic  cholera,  which,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
memory  of  man,  visited  this  island  last  year. 

Of  these  diseases,  soPxie  of  them  occur  at  limes  in 
an  epidemic  form  ;  the  latter  Vi^ill  be  more  particu- 
larly examined  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report. 

The  hepatitis  or  acute  infiammation  of  the  liver, 
is  not  so  peculiar  to  Jamaica  as  to  the  East  Indies, 
where  few  Europeans  escape  its  attack.  This  disease, 
with  its  sequela  abscess,  is  decidedly  rare.  During 
the  present  year,  since  the  subsidence  of  cholera, 
more  cases  have  occurred  than  have  been  known 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  blacks  seem  sel- 
dom to  sufier  from  it.  There  is  a  stage  of  conges- 
tion hardly  amounting  to  inflammation,  which  is  very 
common,  and  much  oftener  present  than  is  usually 
expected.  There  are,  it  may  be  said,  few  diseases 
that  resist  the  common  treatment,  which  are  not 
connected  with  an  aflection  of  the  liver,  and  ihey  are 
often  accompanied  vvith  such  ambiguous  symptoms, 
as  to  excite  but  little  suspicion  of  the  liver  being 
affected,  until  the  fact  has  been  ascertained  by  a  re- 
course to  those  medicines  which  are  principally 
adopted  for  the  removal  of  such  'jfiections;  slight 
functional  derangements  of  tlie  liver  are  frequent. 

.Some  years  back  (1836)  jaundice  j)revaiied  and  at- 
tacked several  persons,  proving  fatal  in  many  cases. 
In  April,  1804,  Dr.  Williamson  states,  "  several  per- 
sons, wlio  were  imder  jaundice,  intermittents,  iic.y 
recovered  h\  the  influence  of  fair  weather." 
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EiikirLCod  spleen  is  of  iVequeDt  oecurrenee  after  in- 
tertnittcMit  and  remittent  levers,  and  sometimes  attains 
a  great  size.  Meioeiia  is  a  fre€[5ieRt  sequela  of  fever, 
in  which  congestion  of  the  various  viscera  has  taken 
place.  Cholera  morbus,  English  or  sporadic  cholera, 
occasionally  takes  [}lace  during  very  hot  weather,  and 
as  the  result  of  iish-poison,  and  is  generally  traceable 
to  some  error  in  diet,  particahirly  to  large  draughts 
of  cold  i\u\i\,  taken  while  tire  l)0(ly  is  heated  and  fa- 
tigued. A  case  occurred  in  J  840,  of  a  g'entleman  who 
was  so  attacked  after  a  large  draught  of  iced  beer; 
he  died  in  less  than  thirty-six  hours,  with  ail  the 
symptoms  of  cholera  asphiyxia. 

Cholic  is  very  common  among  the  black  classes,  at- 
tributable no  doubt  to  the  heavy  and  solid  food  they 
make  use  of  after  long  periods  of  fasting. 

Dyspepsia,  in  all  its  forms  and  v  arieties,  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  among  all  chisses,  as  might  be  ex* 
pected  from  the  habits  pre\  iously  described.  Among 
the  negroes,  it  is  often  very  severe,  giving  rise  to  very 
acute  suffering.  "  Pain  o'  tomack"  is  a  very  common 
complaint  among  them,  and  may  be  attributed  to 
their  general  mode  of  dietary,  and  to  the  large  quan- 
tities of  fruit  they  consume.  Pyrosis,  or  vvater-brash, 
is  an  affection  very  prevalent  among  them. 

Dry  belly-ache  appears  formerly  to  have  been  a 
very  prevalent  and  fatal  disease  among  the  v/hite 
classes.  It  is  now  very  rare.  It  was  generally  attri- 
[)uted  to  the  introduction  of  salts  of  lead  into  the  sys- 
tem, this  seems  doubtful.  It  does  occasionally  occur 
among  the  darker  classes.  On  this  subject,  ].)r.  Cop- 
land writes,  "The  form  of  colic  which  occurs,  and 
even  prevails  in  som.e  of  the  West  India  islands,  has 
often  been  confounded  with  lead-colic,  from  the  sup- 
position that  the  new  rum  drunk  in  these  islands  con- 
tains lead  in  solution.  Dr.  Quier,  Dr.  Chisiiolm,  and 
Dr.  Thompson,  who  resided  long  in  the  West  Indies, 
state  that  this  disease  is  not  so  common  as  formerly 
in  these  islands,  owing  to  the  improvement  in  morals,. 
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and  tlie  use  of  waiiri  clothing,  and  that  nothing  i?? 
more  erroneous  than  attributing  it  to  the  power  of 
lead.  These  ])hysicians  refer  it  to  the  intemperate 
use  of  spirits,  and  to  alternations  of  heat  and  cold. — 
Dr.  Qiiier  and  Dr.  Musgrave,  who  have  given  a  very 
detailed  account  of  this  complaint,  as  they  observed  it 
in  Jamaica  and  Antigua,  where  it  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, state  positively  that  lead  is  not  concerned  in 
its  production,"  M.  Larrey  imputes  it,  or  rather 
an  identical  disease,  occurring  in  Spain,  to  atmos- 
pheric vicissitudes,  and  acid  beverage,  and  designates 
it,  "  colique  biliense  rheumatismale ;"  a  name  at 
least  applicable  to  the  disease  previously  alluded  to. 
Dr.  Henderson,  of  the  parisli  of  Portland,  states — ■ 
that  this  disease  was  prevalent  in  his  district  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  last  year. 

Pulmonary  consumption  is  a  disease  which  is  gene- 
rally said  to  be  much  more  common  since  emanci- 
pation than  formerly  ;  this  seems  questionable. — 
Perhaps  the  difference  may  be  put  down  to  the  im- 
proved methods  of  diagnosis,  by  which  it  is  now  more 
certainly  detected.  On  referring  to  the  registry  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Catherine,  in  which,  for  the  space  of  thir- 
ty-live years,  commencing  from  1774,  the  causes  of 
deatli  are  inserted,  it  is  evident  that  the  disease  was 
not  then  rare.  Dr.  Dancer,  in  his  Jamaica  Practice 
of  Physic,  remarks,  that  in  his  time,  "  some  practi- 
tioners are  of  opinion  that  consumption  is  more  pre- 
valent in  Jamaica  than  formerly."  It  is  now  very  com- 
mon, rapid  in  its  course,  and  fatal.  Several  reasons 
have  been  assigned  for  the  greater  frequency  of  this 
disease  since  emancipation,  but  none  of  these  are  sa- 
tisfactory. The  class,  especially  attacked  at  present^ 
appear  to  be  persons  who  were  not  affected  by  the 
change  from  slavery.  No  measure  is  more  likely  to 
solve  the  difficulty,  and  direct  us  to  the  remedy,  than 
a  correct  registration  of  births  and  deaths.  Some 
have  considered  that  the  atmosphere  being  loaded 
with  small  particles  of  the  fibres  or  cottony  tlocculi 
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of  the  epidendron  anfractuosiim  or  ceiba,  at  particu- 
lar periods  of  the  year,  might  act  as  an  exciting  cause 
of  this  disease. 

Pneamonia  and  pleurisy,  single  or  combined,  are 
very  common  diseases,  especially  among  the  blacks. 
It  is  rare  to  open  a  body  in  which  the  lungs  are  not 
more  or  less  bound  to  the  ribs  by  old  adhesions  ; 
in  some  cases,  abscess  exists  without  any  sign  of  tu- 
bercle in  the  lungs,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
This  appears  to  be  frequently  the  case  in  the  yonng 
recruits  of  the  black  regiments,  who  are  chiefly  Af- 
ricans. The  presence  of  those  affections  often  give 
rise  to  continued  and  typhoid  fever  of  a  most  insidu- 
ous  and  fatal  form. 

In  many  instances  this  disease  occurs,  accompani- 
ed with  hepatic  symptoms,  and  yellow  expectoration, 
but  without  any  acute  hepatitis  tending  to  abscess  ; 
it  generally  assumes  a  typhoid  type.  Cases  are  not 
unfrequent  among  the  blacks  confined  in  prison. 
Bronchitis  and  catarrhs,  are  very  frequent  at  particu- 
lar seasons  of  the  year. 

Sore  throat,  with  ulceration  is  often  very  trouble- 
some, and  prevails  at  times  among  many;  in  fact, 
perhaps  it  should  rather  be  considered  as  epidemic. 
It  often  occurs  among  children,  and  appears  at  all 
times  of  the  year ;  it  probably  depends  upon  some 
clianges  in  the  atmosphere. 

Dropsies  are  common,  as  the  result  of  diseased 
viscera,  the  sequela  of  fever,  and  also  of  anaemia, 
however  produced,  and  cachexia  Africana. 

Tetanus  and  tetanic  diseases  are  certainly  ende- 
mic, both  in  their  idiopathic  and  traumatic  form  ;  they 
appear  to  be  more  common  among  the  darker 
classes. 

Coup  de  soleil  occasionally  takes  place  on  expo- 
sure of  the  head  to  a  very  hot  sun  ;  it  does  in  very 
warm  seasons  affect  even  the  negroes,  though  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  w^ooUy  covering  is  sur« 
prising. 
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Verminatio,  or  worms,  are  Ye ry  common  indeed 
among  all  classes  ;  all  the  usnal  species  exist.  Black 
children  are  very  subject  to  them,  and  sometimes 
pass  pots  full  ;  this  was  observed  during  cholera, 
large  masses,  entangled  and  tv/isted  together,  would 
escape  in  the  dejections. 

Rhenmatism  and  rheumatic  pains  are  sometimes 
very  severe,  and  attack  all  classes.  Acute  rheuma- 
tism not  nnfrequently  produces  pericarditis  endocar- 
ditis, &c.  Rheumatic  pains  are  very  common  among 
the  negroes,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of 
strong  land  winds. 

Anaemia — This  is  observable  in  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  but  more  especially 
In  those  of  towns.  It  appears  to  be  a  general  relaxa 
tion  of  the  whole  system  without  any  niarked 
disease.  It  is  often  the  result  of  derangement  of 
the  menstrual  discharge,  as  also  of  enlarged  or  dis- 
eased spleen. 

Cachexia  Africana,  mai  d'estomac,  dirt-eatiog, 
was  formerly  a  very  common  and  fatal  disease  among 
the  blacks;  in  fact  depopulating  estates  and  dis- 
tricts. It  has  been  variously  accounted  for.  In 
many  instances  it  has  been  attended  with  symptoms 
of  nostalgia.  It  appears  to  be  less  frequent  now. — 
The  earth  generally  eaten  was  a  species  of  marl,  hnt 
some  would  take  tobacco  ashes,  hair,  &c.  Dancer 
says,  **Thereisno  calculation  of  the  general  mor- 
tality of  this  disease,  but  it  sometimes  sweeps  oiTone 
half  or  more  of  the  negroes  on  a  plantation.  It  has 
become  much  more  prevalent  since  the  large  im- 
portation of  Angola  negroes,  who  are  more  particii- 
larly  addicted  to  dirt-eating  than  others.  Dirt-eat- 
mg  prevails  more  in  wet  than  in  dry  parislies.  In 
Ihe  Port  Royal  mountains  it  is  almost  unknown, 
though  it  is  frequent  in  St.  Andrew's,  which  is  per- 
he^:s  owing  to  there  being  more  of  the  earth  they  are 
fond  of  in  the  latter  situation." 

iVyctalopia  and  hcemeralopia  are  generally  des- 
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cribed  as  endemic.  They  are  rare,  but  do  occasion- 
ally occur,  particularly  in  the  sandy  ar^d  white  lime- 
stone districls. 

Flerygiiun  is  a  very  common  affection,  especially 
among  elderly  females,  so  much  so  as  to  have  at- 
tracted popular  notice. 

inliamaiation  and  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
gland  appears  to  be  common,  attributable,  most  like- 
ly to  the  quantity  of  spices  usually  taken,  and  per- 
haps to  excessive  horse- exercise.  Cheloid  tumours 
are  peculiar  to  the  blacks,  and  are  very  common ; 
they  appear  to  follow  any  breach  of  the  surface,  as 
from  a  cut  or  a  blister  ;  tlieir  usual  seat  is  over  the 
sternum,  or  on  the  lobule  of  the  ear. 

Ulcers  about  the  ancles  are  very  common,  and  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome  ;  they  vary  as  to  their  nature, 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  indolent;  they  have  a 
convex  surface,  of  a  pale  pinkish  colour,  often  aOect- 
ing  the  deeper  tissues,  and  inducing  diseases  of  the 
Done.  They  are  ^<iid  to  be  more  common  in  the 
mountains.  So  serious  are  these  ulcers,  that  Dr, 
liunter  tells  us  in  liis  work  on  the  diseases  of  the 
army  in  Jamaica,  the  *'  ulcers  in  the  military  hospi- 
tals in  Jamaica,  are  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  at 
Spanish-Town,  one  half  at  Fort-Augrista,  and  two 
thirds  at  Stoney-Hill.  No  method  of  treatment  has 
been  found  successful,  and  they  are  therefore  inva- 
lided and  sent  home.  Dr.  Lempriere  tells  us  pre- 
cisely the  same,  as  the  result  of  his  experience  in  the 
army  in  this  island."  Dr.  Williamson  tells  us,  "  ul- 
eers  in  negroes  are  frequently  connected  with  con- 
stitutional distempers."  In  some  new-comers  the 
bite  of  the  mosquito  gives  rise  to  irritable  and  painful 
sores. 

Dr.  Jackson,  an  eminent  military  medical  writer, 
who  served  in  this  island,  informs  us  "  that  sore  legs 
are  intimately  connected  with  intermitting  fevers  and 
diarrhcea ;  in  wet  weather,  or  in  the  rainy  season,  inter- 
mittents  and  diarrhoea  are  frequent ;  in  dry  weather, 
^ore  legs  are  more  common  ;  sore  legs  also  frequent- 
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ly  occur  among  classes  of  men  moved  to  a  new  cli- 
mate, who  seem  little  susceptible  of  febrile  irritation, 
from  the  application  of  a  febrile  cause.  Such  are  Af- 
ricans, and  persons  who  live  temperately,  and  sober- 
ly, (in  common  language  poorly,!  or  who  have  expe- 
rienced frequent  changes  of  climate,  and  under  these 
changes,  led  a  life  of  debility.  Blotches  on  the  skin, 
and  sore  legs,  frequently  appear  in  crowded  barracks, 
in  ships,  or  hospitals  ;  they  depend  evidently  on  a 
cause  of  febrile  contagion,  but  the  precise  state  or 
degree  of  contagion,  which  originates  this  form,  is 
difficult  to  be  marked  ;  the  appearance,  however,  usu- 
ally shews  itself  at  an  early  stage  of  contagion,  in  a 
contagion  generated  among  a  set  of  men,  rqither  than 
imported  from  a  concentrated  source." 

Prickly  heat,  though  a  trifling  complaint  in  general, 
is  one  that  prevails  at  particular  seasons,  and  attacks 
some  individuals  more  than  others,  depriving  them  of 
rest,  and,  for  the  time,  rendering  their  lives  miserable. 
Besides  the  prickly  heat,  there  are"  says  Mosely, 
*'in  the  West  Indies,  vesicular  and  exanthematous 
eruptions  and  effloresences,  to  which  new  comers 
and  others  are  sometimes  subject  in  the  hottest 
months,  which  resemble  j^pwa,  papula,  sudamina,  es- 
sere  ;  and  what  Hippocrates  calls  (pXuxraiva*,  the  erup- 
tive produce  of  summer,  in  temperate  climates."  Hil- 
lary describes  th^  same. 

Leucorrhoea,  chlorosis  menorrhagia,  are  very  pre- 
valent among  females  of  all  classes.  Among  the  low- 
er classes,  prolapsus  uteri  is  of  frequent  occurence  ; 
the  result  both  of  relaxation,  and  also  of  the  ill-timed 
efforts  made  during  labour,  and  the  injurious  treat- 
ment often  adopted  by  midwives. 

Elephantiasis  arabum  and  groecorum,  or  epra  tu- 
hercurata,  both  occur,  and  attack  those  of  all  colours  ; 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  appears  to  be  at  all 
contagious  ;  as  regards  elephantiasis  groecorum, 
opinions  differ.  The  elephant  leg,  (E.  arabum,) 
compared  with  its  prevalence  of  old  time,  may  be  said 
to  be  burpri^ingly  diminished  in  fr^  quency. 
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Yaws  are  distinctly  an  African  disease.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact  that  previous  to  the  emancipation,  every 
estate  had  its  yaw  hut,  which  was  always  iiiled  ;  but 
since  that  period,  the  disease  seems  almost  to  have 
disappeared.  In  the  towns,  it  is  rarely  or  never  seen. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  inoculation  must  have  been 
very  generally  practised. 

Kra-kras  appears  to  be  a  species  of  itch,  Kra- 
kras,  or  craw-craws.  Dancer  observes,  that  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  affection  known  as  ongoes,  in 
Madeira,  and  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  an  ani- 
mal-cole. Dr.  Grainger  tells  us,  **The  kra-kras  is 
not  the  itch,  but  the  consequence  of  the  yaws.'' 

Coco- bay,  or  joint-evil,  is  a  most  disgusting  disease, 
attacking  chiefly  the  negroes  ;  it  is  attended  with  loss 
of  the  fingers  and  toes.  It  is  said  to  be  occasionally 
hereditary.    No  good  account  of  this  disease  exists. 

Dr.  Copland  partially  describes  it  under  the  head 
of  lepra  ansesthesiaca,  and  alludes  to  the  descriptions 
of  it  as  given  by  Dr.  Winterbottom  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son. His  account,  however,  that  "  Ulcers  form  on 
the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  articulations  in  the 
lines  of  flexion,  and  afterwards  in  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  articulations  of  the  larger  joints,  and  that 
these  ulcers  enlarge  and  sphacelate,  and  the  fingers 
and  toes  drop  off,"  appear  to  denote  another  and  a 
different  disease.  In  this  affectioi^,  the  disease  is  al- 
most invariably  confined  to  the  pialanges  of  the  fin- 
gers and  toes,  nor  do  they  sphacelate  and  drop  off, 
but  they  seem  to  gradually  disappear  by  a  sort  of 
atrophy  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases.  The 
rudimentary  nail  will  be  found  existing  on  the  end  of 
the  first  phalanx,  thus  proving  that  the  skin,  at  least 
of  the  tip  of  the  finger,  could  not  have  dropped  off, 
but  has  rather  shrunk  up. 

The  Guinea-worm  is  generally  imported  from 
Africa  ;  it  does  not  appear  to  arise  here. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  the  usual  weather,  and 
what  diseases  occur  at  the  different  periods  of  the 
year ;  in  so  doingj  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Lem^ 
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priere,  of  the  weather,  as  it  occurs  on  the  south-side 

uf  ih^  i-::?rH,  \';v\  he  onr  ^xuide. 

'VFr^.^::  s.-;  .  -  '        y'''--''r:-:v:V  to  the  middle  of 

April,  \^  L.c/  urLc.i:.iv  ?':r*Vc;iU,  \7e  except  a 
few  trail^-!eilt  hho;v^M"ts  f-<m'iet:mcs  ibll  alfout 

ChriistLuas,  pcfpularly  termed  '  Guiuea-corn  rains.' — • 
The  months  of  Dccero!)er,  January,  and  February, 
are  more  or  k-r^K  sid>ject  to  ncrtii  winds,  ^vldch  blow 
directly  from,  the  con  tin  cut  of  America,  and  some- 
times wit!)  co'i'-i:! enable  Ibrce  and  coldness.  The 
northerly  inii  ;:  lw,  f;.v;t  felt  in  tlie  month  of  No- 
.v.ena';;  r,  :.!  found  to  ci^incide  with  the  . termina- 
tion c; i  ib  u;sua!'.7  ci;.L;d  tlie  Indian  summer,  on 
the  j-lrrjeric;-^:..  ■..:.(■  i^;.  A'he  hazy  f^hjw  of 
the  "  •.  t  auuimn  iernii nates  suddenly  in 
a  hurr'.  ^  ••  '  -  'r-.  \'\  raid  winter  being  set 
in  fror..  :  ■  •  ,  by  tiie  end  of  Novem- 
ber t,.  -  •■  -  "  kK'cia  Lbi:-a  weeps  through  the 
■  valley  v?f  ii.e  .  ■  '■  ;  7  | penetrates  the  ^Jilf 
of^?e:d.:().  'ii  hb  v^.;  •.;  iu  of  the  northerly 
\viiiii:s,  cr  of  ih^::-  c? :.:h5 is  i;y  no  means  however 
regr .'.  <•;■  \y:.. lir:  — :^  ;.in;es  they  occur  early 
in  Lfv  er-:\f.-.  :;,  = 'ibAi^  cifiy  a  short  time  ;  at 
others  th:;7  V;'.  t':--?  pefiud  with  some 
.little  v-.: ...ai.  uiuii  k^eci'i:;.  :  i:ilt^  there  are  parti- 
.-cular  1  'vh'T.  :!v  y  huvv-  l  ;-:t  t  in  uDtii  the  be- 
ginnh;.;:;  ■  r    /.f  '  .  :  .  ..  ■.■.unvj,    Tliey  are  occasionally 

•  attended ith  raiu  aud  hazy  weather,  but  more  fre- 
quently "witli  a  clear  dry  -alvnosphere  ;  the  former,  or 

'  what  i.-e termed  the  wet  iieri:::',  are  generally  very  un- 

•  healthy,  and'  produclive.ot  rem i lien t  and  iutermittent 
'  fevers,  colds,  ulcerated  sore  throats,  and  bowel  com- 
plaints ;  the  i'dticY,  or  the  dry  norths,  (if  we  except  el- 
derly people,  and  olh.ers  with  delicate  constitutions, 
who  are  more  readily  aaected  by  r,  colder  atmos- 
phere,) are  Lraraliy  conducive  to  liealth,  by  checking 
and  giviiig  a.  iavorahie  tarn  io  the  <iisease  occasioned 
by  the  [MeeeaiDg  rains.  At  this  period  of  the  year 
the  sea  breezes  are  but  weak,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
the  ncrthsj  are  more  usually  superseded  by  strong 
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land  winds,  whirh  blow  both  day  and  r.iglit,  niid, 
though  not  in  a  s^reat  (5egree  productive  of  dise-'^-'-e,. 


tracks  of  swairroy  or  wet  landfi,  they  give  rise  to 


The  thermometer  dnrkv^  these  th'/ee  ^sVKi-hs,  t3- 
commonly  from  83*»  to  85»  in  the  r;iS':hi!e  i':-'  ihiy,- 
but  at  night,  or  rather  ver;/  e;r:-iy  Hj  t:H^  ii-r;^  .j;,  il 
falls  sometimes  so  low  as  6B^  an^i  i^eisloiD  rjjrv:s  iis?;her 
than  78^. 

The  month  of  December,  if  the  nui^i-nr^nl  raises  have 
f^et  in,  and  iersiiiiriated  eur-y,  m^sy  !;f  t:GriKi{^ere<j -h^-al- 
thy,  and  lavourable  to  the  arrival  of  Enroptdins,  If 
othei'wise,  levers  are  ript  to  p:":t  en  the^name  t'oTtn,  and 
are  as  fre'quent.  as  in       prei^ediiig  moot  Ik 

In  January,  the-  norlh  breezes  usually  -sei  n:^  U.e 
weather  is  dry,  the  effects  of  the  rains  have  nearly 
ceased,  and  fevers,  when  they  ocL'ur,  are  g-eue rally  of 
the  ifi  term  it  ting  type,  and  read'ly  give  way  to  ihe 
common  mode  of  treatment.  Convalescents,  or  pa- 
tients with  obstinate  interuiii tents,  which  commenced 
ditring  the  more  si 5 1  try  monlijs,  (unh'':-;-;  i^. ■:: :e  much 
reduced,)  usually  begin  to  recover  cw-'ili-;  i  he  month 
of  January,  and  by  February  or  P.'iar.v.j  re-yj^a- 
blished  in  their  heailh.  Fever:;  she  c;;/;::  j/r  :;  . 
or  yellow  fever,  seldom  are  ob."ivrv:.';le  ^.a.^;  ^e  .  . -  .a 
of  the  year,  so  that  from  January  to  April  u:av  ae 
considered  most  favourable  to  the  arr.  /ai  of  Jr^u- 
ropeans,  or  the  conducting  of  any  acu  /e  n.ilitary  oper 
ration  in  the  West  Indies, 

In  March,  the  weather  is  dry,  the  land  wind,  a:^'.u- 
ally  very  strong  during  the  night,  but  ia  ra:r:ceeded 
early  in  the  morning  by  the  sea  breeze,  \/...,:a  blows 
in  its  regular  track  with  considerable  rbr-:e,-  which 
circumstance  certainly  renders  this  the  most  heakhy 
and  pleasant  month  in  the  year.  The  thermometer 
varies  but  little  in  the  middle  of  the  day  from  the 
preceding  months;  but  in  the  morning  it  is  observed 
to  range  a  few  degrees  higher,    This  kind  of  weather 
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continues  until  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  the 
Run,  having  advanced  into  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  sea  breeze  either  fails,  or  blows  from  the  south 
east,  and  renders  the  air,  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
%^ery  oppressive ;  heavy  clonds  begin  to  collect  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  whence  there  frequently  fall 
transient  showers,  and  these  appearances  are  certain 
presages  of  the  succeeding  rains,  which  generally 
fall  in  May.  Tlie  thermometer,  abcot  the  middle  of 
the  day,  approaches  86^,  and  in  the  morning  early 
varies  from  75^^  to  80°.  The  sun  is  vertical  in  the 
latitude  of  Jamaica  from  the  8th  to  the  12th  of  the 
month,  its  northern  declination  being  to  IS^,  a 
circumstance  that  determines  the  May  rains  of  the 
island.  Such  weather,  though  not  always  unheal- 
thy, induces  great  relaxation,  and  in  those  who  have 
been  much  reduced  by  former  attacks  of  fever,  it 
frequently  brings  on  a  return  of  the  complaint,  May 
being  the  month  in  which  the  spring  seasons  or  rains 
are  expected.  The  hot  and  oppressive  air  which 
distinguished  the  month  of  April,  continues  increas- 
ing until  the  heavy  rains  commence,  and  this  some- 
times happens  at  the  beginning,  but  more  frequently 
about  the  middle  of  the  month.  They  first  come 
from  the  mountains  in  heavy  and  repeated  showers, 
and  afterwards  from  the  south-east  in  constant  tor- 
rents, accompanied  with  much  lightning  and  tre- 
mendous peals  of  thunder.  The  rains  alternating 
with  bursts  of  fine  weather,  usually  last  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  The  heat  is  now  much  increased  ; 
it  has  a  warm  sodden  feel.  The  thermometer  varies 
at  noon  from  85^  to  88o,  and  seldom  falls  low  er  in 
the  morning  than  80^.  The  month  of  May  certainly 
cannot  be  considered  healthy ;  since  the  rains,  and  the 
hot  oppressive  air  to  which  this  gives  rise,  induce 
general  relaxation,  and  seem  to  aggravate  the  com- 
plaints of  those  who  are  already  indisposed.  Affec- 
tions of  the  bowels  also  are  more  observable  during 
wet  or  damp  weather  than  at  any  other  periods. 
The  month  of  May  is,  how^ever,  not  distinguished- 
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for  the  frequency  of  fevers,  except  in  those  who  were 

irx  a  .state  of  coiri  alesceuce,  or  who  had  been  subject 
to  attacks  of  tlial  liiseiu^e.  The  rains  indeed  seem 
r<ither  to  siispend  the  progress  of  fever,  and  reserve  it 
for  the  aid  of  a  more  poweiftii  agent;  the  solar  inJUa- 
ence,  which  io.ilse  month  of  JonCs  produces  exhalations 
that  render  it  unusyally  sickly.  in  this  month  the 
weatlier  is  clear,  hot,  ajid  dry,  with  a  failure  of  the 
land  wind  at  night,  and  of  regular  strong  sea  breezes 
during  the  day.  The  sky  is  seldom  obscured  by  even 
the  appearance  of  a  cloud,  and  the  heat,  though  more 
intense,  is  not  so  oppressive  as  in  April  or  May,  wlien 
the  sea  breezes  have  fail<"d.  'j'he  thennonieter  be- 
tween May  and  June  varies  but  little,  and  tSvadiiier- 
ence  is  frequently  not  to  be  obserVed.  The  preced- 
ing rsi'mi.  usually  give  rise  to  fevers  of  the  remittent 
and  intermittent  type  in  Juue,  which  of  course,  are 
m-)re  or  less  fatal  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  rain> 
that  has  fallen,  <ind  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  'he 
ground  may  be  exposed  ;  but  they  seldom  put  cn  so 
bad  a  type  and  frequency  as  atter  the  October  rains. 
Fevers  of  the  combined  form,  or  yellow  fever,  some- 
times occur  in  June  among  newly  arrived  Europeans, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  so  frequent  or  fatal  as 
in  the  succeeding  months.  July,  August,  (when  the 
sun  is  again  vei'tica!,)  and  September,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  hottest  months  in  the  year.  The  ther- 
mometer has,  within  my  observation,  risen  so  high  as 
91^  at  noon  in  Spanish-Town,  and  in  the  morning  it 
seldom  falls  below  83 >.  The  nights  are  uncommon- 
ly sullry  and  oppressive,  from  the  failure  of  the  land 
wind.  The  days  are  intensely  hot,  but  from  the 
strong  sea  breezes  which  prevail  in  these  months, 
not  so  oppressive  as  in  some  of  the  cooler  months^ 
when  the  rainy  seasons  are  approaching  ;  July  and 
August,  for  a  few  days  in  each,  are  subject  to  tran- • 
sient  showers  from  the  mountains,  with  thundery 
which  m  general,  are  not  productive  of  disease,  ex- 
cepting the  sudden  chills  w^hich  come  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  showers  from  the  mountains,  when  an  in* 
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f  ense  degree  of  wet  prevails  in  the  lowlands  ;  other" 
^vise  they  vary  little  from  the  preceding  month.  In 
constitutions  already  assimilated  to  the  climate,  these 
months  give  rise  to  cholera  morbus,  and  other  bowel 
complaints,  from  an  increased  secretion  of  bile,  to 
spasms,  headaches,  and  various  other  symptom?;, 
produced  by  dyspepsia,  or  an  obstructed  liver  ; 
to  a  few  cases  of  hepatitis,  and,  in  weakly  consti- 
tutions, to  great  relaxation  of  the  whole  system. 
Fevers  are  by  no  means  prevalent  during  these 
months,  except  after  an  unusual  exertion  and  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  when  they  are  more  disposed 
to  run  into  a  form,  in  which  remissions  are  very 
indistinct,  and  difficult  to  be  induced ;  however  to 
the  newly  arrived  European,  these  months  prove 
the  most  unfavourable  and  fatal.  Their  intense  heats 
act  as  a  powerfully  predisposing  cause  of  fever,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  seem  to  concentrate  the  re- 
mote cause  (marsh  miasmata)  to  a  degree  that  in  con- 
stitutions, not  assimilated  to  the  climate,  more  fre- 
quently produces  fever  in  the  continued  form.  (Dr. 
Lempriere  considers  yellow  fever  to  be  a  continued 
one.)  From  the  latter  end  of  July  to  the  commence- 
ment of  November,  is  the  period  usually  distinguish- 
ed by  the  appellation  of  the  hurricane  months  ;  more 
blowing  weather  prevails  in  these  months  than  dur- 
ing any  other  time  of  the  year. 

About  the  latter  end  of  September  there  is  the  same 
oppressive  weather,  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  which 
distinguishes  April,  the  usual  presage  of  the  seasons, 
and  this  continues  until  October,  when  the  autumnal 
rains  set  in.  Yet  they  are  by  no  means  regular  in 
their  time  of  occurrence,  as  they  will  sometimes  com- 
mence at  the  latter  end  of  September,  and  at  others 
not  until  near  November ;  however,  about  the  com- 
mencement or  middle  of  October  is  the  period  when 
they  may  be  usually  expected.  They  generally  set 
in  by  heavy  showers  at  different  periods  of  the  day 
from  the  mountains,  accompanied  by  a  land  wind, 
which  afterwards  gradually  veers  round  to  the  south 
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east  and  south,  and  brings  such  constant  and  heavy- 
torrents  of  raiii  from  the  sea,  as  sometimes  to  wash 
down  bridges,  huts,  and  every  thing  not  fixed  upon 
the  firmest  basis.  The  thunder  is  not  generally  so 
loud,  nor  the  lightning  so  prevalent  in  these  as  in  the 
May  seasons. 

The  autumnal  rains  continue  with  but  little  inter- 
ruption for  several  days  and  nights,  and  induce  such 
a  stagnation  in  the  air,  as  often  to  affect  respiration, 
and  occasion  a  listlessness  and  lowness  of  spirits.— 
With  the  occasional  intervals  of  a  few  dry  days,  this 
weather  continues  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
rS'ovember,  making  altogether  a  period  of  about  four 
or  five  weeks  ;  it  is  then  succeeded  by  the  norths, 
which  give  rise  to  a  change.  The  thermometer  in 
October  and  November  differs,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  about  three  ar  four  degrees,  from  the  preceding 
months,  but  in  the  morning  early  it  falls  at  least  six 
or  seven  degrees  lower,  and  the  nights  are  subject 
to  strong  land  breei^es,  and  are  consequently  cooler. 

It  is  during  the  month  of  November,  and  part  of 
December,  when  the  ground  has  been  previously  sa- 
turated by  the  heavy  rains,  that  the  upper  surface,  by 
the  action  of  the  sun,  begins  to  crack,  and  forming 
a  passage  for  unhealthy  exhalations,  proves  the 
most  sickly  period  for  all  descriptions  of  people. — 
November  is  the  most  sickly  month  of  the  year. 

The  continued,  or  yello*v  fever,  appears  sometimes 
at  this  period  among  the  newly  arrived  Europeans, 
though  the  disease  generally,  about  tliis  time,  puts  on 
the  remittent  and  intermittent  forms  in  their  worst 
type,  which  are  prevalent  among  ail  descriptions  of 
people,  but  more  especially  among  the  lower  orders 
of  white  inhabitants,  in  many  of  whom  these  forms  of 
disease  have  been  so  rapid  in  their  progress  as  to 
prove  fatal  in  three  days  ;  for  although  remittent 
at  first,  they  may  seem  to  assume  a  mild  type,  yet  it 
will  frequently  happen,  that  the  patient,  after  ttkving 
taken  large  quantities  of  bark,  sinks  at  the  ter- 
uunatioii  of  the  second  or  third  paro^i'ysni. 

-  -s"^2 
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The  intermittent  is  usually,  at  this  period,  of  the 
double  tertian  type,  frequently  with  ariticipation,  as  in 
the  semi-tertian,  and  often  runninu:  frarn  one  form  to 
another  so  rapidly,  as  to  admit  ot  but  little  distinc- 
tion. 

Dysenteries  and  bowel  complaints  are  less  frequent 
during  these  months,  than  at  the  period  of  the  fuiliiig 
of  the  rains,  or  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  the 
remittent  puts  on  a  more  favourable  type,  and  ihey 
appear  to  be  a  milder  form  only  of  the  endemic  ;  they 
are  frequently  combined  with  it,  and  the  two  diseases 
often  change  from  one  form  to  the  other. 

Havins:  made  these  aeneral  remarks  on  the  wea- 
ther,  especially  of  the  plains,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  notwithstanding  what  has  been  noticed, 
the  seasons  or  rains  will  often  vary  as  to  their  period 
of  commencement,  force,  or  duration,  and  sometimes 
fail  altogether.  The  sea  and  land  breezes  do  not  al- 
ways occur  in  the  order  they  have  been  mentioned, 
and  the  heat,  in  some  years,  has  been  nearly  as  in- 
tense in  December  as  in  June  or  July.  This  must 
necessarily  produce  a  difference  in  the  state  of 
health,  and  render  it  impossible  to  set  down  a  fixed 
rule  for  their  time  of  occurrence  or  form.  These 
results  will  therefore  only  serve  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  climate  ot  Jamaica 
in  ordinary  years. 

'  Having  frequently  made  use  of  the  word^  malaria, 
.and  marsh  miasmata,  it  m.ay  be  well,  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  consideration  of  those  diseases  which  are 
epidemic  in  Jamaica,  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by 
these  terms,  and  »lso  what  are  the  more  coiT.mon 
properties  of  malaria  :  we  have  seen  that  it  not  only 
produces  fevers  of  all  types,  common  in  the  island, 
but  that  it  also  engender^  cr  gives  rise  to,  or  aggra- 
vates and  modifies  other  diseases. 

it  is  the  specific  cause  of  several  diseases,  and  is 
itself  the  ofispring  of  some  of  the  physical  conditions 
of  tropical  climates.  It  imparts  a  peculiar  character 
to  most,  if  not  all  the  diseases  which  occur  here,  by 
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imparting  a  periodicity  or  tendency  to  intermit  or  re- 
mit, besides  prodiicingf  disease.  It  is  observed  that 
the  natives  ot^marshy  districts,  who  permanently  re- 
side in  them,  lose  their  whole  bodily  and  mental  con- 
stitution, contaminated  by  the  poison  they  inhale. — 
Their  aspect,  says  i)r.  Brown,  is  sallow  and  pre- 
maturely senile,  so  that  children  are  often  wrinkled, 
their  muscles  flaccid,  the  hair  lank,  and  frequently 
]):de ;  the  abdomen  tumid,  the  stature  stunted,  and 
the  intelleclual  and  moral  character,  low  and  de- 
graded ;  they  rarely  attain,  what  in  more  wholesome 
regions  would  be  considered,  old  age;  as  examples 
may  be  cited,  the  cretins  of  the  deep  vallies  of  Switz- 
erland. It  is  remarked  that  the  inferior  animals,  and 
even  vegetables,  partake  of  the  general  depravation  ; 
they  are  stunted  and  short-lived. 

Malaria  or  mash  miasmata  are  emanations,  or 
effluvia  which  arise  from  certain  sources,  under  tlie 
influence  of  a  hlp^h  temperature;  these  sources  may 
be  said  to  be  pools  of  stagnant  water,  partially  cov* 
ering  the  soil,  or  covered  by  vegetable  substances  ;-s- 
vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition  ; — mc^t 
absorbent  soils  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays; — the  muddy 
and  foul  bottoms  of  lakes; — marshes  and  lagoons,  or 
the  muddy  banks  of  rivers  and  canals  ; — low  grounds 
Avhich  have  been  partially  inundated  by  the  ocean  or 
by  rivers  ; — collections  of  low  and  dense  brush  wood, 
or  of  weeds  and  grass  which  are  called  jungles,  and 
are  so  familiarly  known  to  be  productive  of  malaria  ; 
that  jungle  fever  is  as  common  a  name  for  malarial 
disease  in  India,  as  marsh  fever  is  in^Europe.  The 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  is  other  circum- 
stances, than  in  connection  with  soil,  has  frequently 
proved  a  proline  source  of  malaria.  This  is  often  exem- 
pli lied  by  the  very  pernicious  effects  of  the  steeping  of 
tiax  and  hemp,  so  also  indigo.  Rush  and  others  mention 
examples  of  fevers  originating  from  the  decomposition 
of  coffee,  potatoes,  pepper,  and  other  vegetables.  The 
sickness  io  ships^  from  the  leakage  of  sugar  in  a 
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damp  bold,  and  the  occurrence  of  afever%\hich  com» 
mitted  fearial  ravages  aroong  the  crew  of  the  Pria- 
mils  frigate,  from  the  action  of  bilge  water  on  chips 
and  shaviDgs  left  in  the  hold  from  repairs  of  the  ma- 
•gazine»  as  mentiGiied  by  Baroett,  may  be  referred  to 
the  same  class.  Neglected  sewers  and  drains,  have 
proved  under  a  high  temperature,  to  be  productive  of 
fever  by  generating  this  poison.  W  hen/'  says  Dr. 
Copland,  dead  animal  matters  or  exuviae  mix 
with  vegetable  substances,  and  putrify  with  them  in 
a  warm  and  moist  air,  the  effluvium  assumes  a  more 
noxious  form,  especially  if  the  air  stagnates  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  its  source,  and  it  becomes  more  certainly 
productive  of  disease,  than  that  which  proceeds  from 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  only,  the  effects 
produced  by  it  being  often  of  a  more  adynamic  or 
malignant  type."  The  term  marsh  miasmata  is 
wrong,  as  though  they  often  arise  from  marshes,  still 
?this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  The  essentials  for  its 
existence  appear  to  be  a  high  temperature,  moisture, 
or  a  certain  soil,  with  or  without  decaying  vegetable 
and  animal  substances ;  many  circumstances  tend  to 
prove  that  for  the  production  of  malaria,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  water  should  exist,  it  is  remarked  by 
African  travellers,  that  in  that  country,  the  evolution 
of  malaria  commences  immediately  on  the  failing  of 
rain  ;  and  that  of  tiiis,  the  inhabitants  are  so  con- 
scious, that  they  then  retire  to  their  houses,  and  en- 
deavour to  exclude  even  the  least  access  of  air.  As 
the  rains  contioue,  and  the  ground  becomes  thorough- 
ly wetted,  the  sickness  abates,  to  be  renewed  with 
greater  violeucne,  on  the  ceasing  of  the  rains  and  the 
ground  becoming  dry.  In  the  case  of  inundations,  it 
is  at  their  subsidence  that  sickness  prevails,  as  was 
exemplified  by  the  mortality  among  our  troops  under 
such  circumstances  during  the  Birmese  war.  in  tem- 
perate climates,  a  marsh,  the  whole  surface  of  which 
is  thoroughly  wet,  is  comparatively  innoxious  ;  but  if 
partially  or  entirejy  dried  by  the  suiumer's  heat,  it 


becomes  entirely  pestilent  in!  in  aiit!imo=  It  is  when, 
after  being  wet,  the  ground  begins,  to  dry  and  cake 
that  their  effluvia  seem  most  coairnoii. 

A  theory  has  been  started  that  oj-iiaria,  and  the 
emanations  from  decaying  vegeta'ole  matter,  are  Uvo 
distinct  and  separate  processes,  olten  co-existing,  but 
not  connected  :  it  is  further  maintained  that  the  former 
only  is  prejudicial. 

This  theory  maintains  that  malaria  consists  in  tfie 
efBuvia  arising  from  certain  soils,  impregnated  v;itb 
moisture,  but  free  from  vegetable  decomposition.  In 
proof  of  this  several  alledged  facts  luive  been  adr 
duced,  which  appear  to  carry  great  weight  ;  but  still; 
the  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  vegetable  substances, 
<{uring  decay,  do,  under  certain  circumstances,  pro- 
duce the  specific  cause  of  fever.  What  malaria  is, 
we  know  not.  Chemistry,  hitherto  aided  bv  the  mi- 
croscope,  has  failed  to  explain  it.  We  recognise  its 
presence  only  by  its  efiects,  it  is  carried  absorbed, 
or  entangled  in  the  atmosphere,  as  is  often  proved  by 
its  bsing  transporteJ  to  planes  at  a  distance  from  its 
source.  Observation  has  frequently  shown  ns,  that 
places  lying  between  the  prevailing  wind,  and  a, 
marsh  or  source  of  malaria,  suffers  ;  thus  it  is  some- 
times wafted  np  the  side  of  a  hill  from  a  marsh  be- 
low. The  general  opinion  is,  that  tlie  three  diseases 
mentioned,  viz  : — intermittent,  Fernit»^^ent,  and  yellow 
fever,  are  all  one  and  the  same  disease,  arising  from 
the  same  causes,  produced  by  the  same  poison,  but 
varying  only  in  degree.  The  history  of  the  disease 
strongly  supports  this  view.  Malaria  does  not  exist 
in  the  arctic  regions — nor  does  it  appear  during  the 
colder  seasons  of  more  temperate  climates.  It  is  sel- 
dom traceable  beyond  the  fifty-sixth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  it  is  supposed  to  require,  for  its  deiope- 
ment,  a  continuous  temperature,  higher  than  60^.  The 
nearer  we  approach  to  the  equator,  the  more  abun- 
dant, violent,  and  pernicious  does  the  poison  be- 
come whenever  it  is  evolved  at  ail. 

In  England  it, gives  rise  to  intermittents  aioue.— 
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In  warmer  climates  we  have  both  intermittents^  ' 
and  remittents  prevailing:,  and  in  the  West  liidief; 
and  other  iropical  places  we  have  iiitermittents, 
remittenis,  and  a  severe  form  teraied  \eiiow  fever  ; 
by  some  thi8  latter  is  considered  as  a  diiYerent 
disease  from  the  other  two— a  continued  fever, 
a  disease~8ui  generis,  and  dilTering'  in  its  ciia- 
r-icters  ;  this,  however,  may  he  doubted  ;  it  mtsst  he 
allowed  that  it  assiuiies,  at  diiierent  times,  varion^ 
types  ;  in  proof  of  ils  being  identical  with  the  others, 
it  may  be  slated  tiuit  they  often  prevail  at  one  and  the 
game  time  ;  thus,  at  a  certain  height,  intermittents 
and  slight  remittents  occur  ;  lower  than  this,  inter- 
mittents and  some  remittents;  while  on  the  plains 
and  the  sea  coast,  we  have  interrnittents,  remittents, 
and  yellow  fever  all  raging.  The  intermittents  af- 
fecting old  stagers  ;  the  remittents,  persons  \*vho  have 
been  acclimatized,  but  who  are  afl^ected  from  local  or 
persona!  causes  more  powerfolly.  And  lasdy,  yel- 
low fever,  attacking  the  new  comers,  the  unacclima- 
tized,  and  those  in  whom  the  predisposing  causes  are 
still  stronger  than  the  last.  There  are  a  few  proper- 
ties belonging  to  malaria,  which  it  is  well  should  he 
mentioned ;  tims,  as  above  stated,  it  is  often  trans- 
ported by  the  air,  especially  when  in  a  hot  and  humid 
state.  This  property  acts  deleteriously  and  beneiici- 
ally  at  the  same  time.  I  hus,  the  wind  may  waft  ma- 
laria to  a  distance,  and  thereby  render  a  spot  unheal- 
thy, which  naturally  might  not  be  so  ;  so  also,  it  is 
often  of  service  in  clearing  the  poison  from  other 
places  and  preventing  its  concentration.  Dr.  Watson 
observes,  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  ought  to  be 
valuable  in  determining  the  choice  of  encampments, 
and  of  sites  for  dv\elling  houses.  In  agneish  districts, 
settlers  in  hot  climates,  especially  w  here  trade  w  inds 
prevail,  would  do  well  to  avoid  founding  towns  on 
the  lee  side  of  any  swamp,  or  suspicious  ground. — 
The  oiitlels  of  rivers  are  commonly  selected  for  the 
convenience  of  commerce,  and  there  is  often  a  right 
ami  a  wrong  bank-    I  believe  that  most  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  towns  in  the  West  Indies  are  built  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  outward  bound  vessels  upon  the  west- 
ern or  iee  side  of  the  island." 

All  malarious  districts  are  found  to  be  more  dan- 
gerous at  night  than  during  the  day  ;  whether  the 
poison  be  then  more  copiously  evolved,  or  whether  it 
be  merely  condensed  and  concentrated  by  the  dimi- 
nished temperature,  or  whether  the  body  be  at  this 
time  more  susceptible  of  its  influence,  it  certainly  is 
most  active  during  the  hours  of  darkness.  To  sleep 
at  night,"  says  Dr.  Watson,  in  the  open  air  in  such 
places,  is  almost  to  cause  an  attack  of  the  fever." 

Lancisi,  who  first  explained  the  origin  and  sources 
of  malaria,  asks  the  question — Cur  juxta  paludes 
?ioctu  proesertim  indormiefifes  magis  quam  vigilantes 
loedantur  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  land  breezes 
very  often  prove  deleterious. 

Dr.  Watson  observes — '**The  practical  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  is  too  obvious 
to  dw^eli  upon.  In  malarious  countries,  the  open  air 
at  night,  must  be  avoided.  ^'  Early  to  bed"  is  always 
a  good  and  wholesome  rule  ;  but  the  other  half  of  the 
proverb,  early  to  rise,"  becomes  in  such  countries 
an  unsafe  precept — ^at  least,  it  is  hazardous  to  leave 
the  house  early,  this  rule  maybe  used,  but  should  not 
be  abused. 

Malaria  loves,  it  clings  to  the  ground  ;  consequent- 
ly houses  raised  from  the  surface,  are  the  safest ;  and 
upstair  houses  safer  still;  an  instance  of  this  was 
noticed  by  the  legislature  some  years  back.  The 
fact  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  work  on  the  dis- 
eases of  soldiers  in  Jamaica; — ^^The  barracks  of 
Spanish-Town  consist  of  tAvo  flours,  the  first  upon  the 
ground  ;  the  second,  on  the  first.  The  difference  in 
the  health  of  the  men  in  the  two  floors,  was  so  strik- 
ing as  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
island  ;  and,  upon  investigation,  it  appeared  that 
^/ire<2  were  taken  ill  on  the  ground  floor,  for  one  on 
the  other.  The  ground  floor  was  not  therefore  used 
as  a  barrack  afterwi^rds/' 
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5?faiaria  is  absorbed  by  water,  it  is  a  well  sscer-., 
tained  fact,  that  it  loses  its  noxious  properties  by 
passing  over  even  a  small  surface  of  v/aler. 

Speaking  of  what  occorred  at  Walcheren,  Sir  Gil- 
bert Blane  tells  os — "  not  only  the  crews  of  the  tdjips 
in  the  road  of  Flushing  were  entirely  free  frora  the 
endemic,  but  also  the  guard  ships,  v/hich  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  narrow  cl^annel  between  this  island, 
(Walcheren)  and  Beveland.  The  width  of  this  chan- 
nel is  about  six  thousand  feet ;  yet  thoagh  some  of 
the  ships  lay  much  nearer  to  one  shore  than  to  the 
other,  there  was  no  instance  of  any  of  the  men.  or 
officers  being  taken  ill  with  the  same  disorder,  as  that 
with  which  the  troops  on  shore  were  affected," 

Sir  John  Pringle  made  the  very  same  remark  in  the 
very  same  place,  in  1747.  **  But  commodore  Mit- 
chell's squadron,  which  lay  at  this  time  at  anchor  in 
the  channel  betvv^een  south  Beveland,  and  the  island 
of  Walcheren,  in  both  which  places  the  distemper 
raged,  was  neither  atBicted  with  the  fever  nor  the  flnx, 
but,  amidst  all  thai  sickness  enjoyed,  perfect  health,  a 
proof  that  the  moist  putrid  air  of  the  marshes  was 
dissipated  or  corrected,  before  it  could  reach  them." 

There  is  proof  that  malaria  can  be  wafted  to 
some  distance,  thus  Dr.  Maccuiloch  gives  one  in- 
stance in  which  it  extended  three  miles. 

A  strange  property  is  its  attraction  towards,  and  its 
adherence  to,  the  foliage  of  lofty  umbrageous  trees. — 

So,"  as  Dr.  Watson  observes,  it  is  very  dangerous 
in  malarious  places  to  go  under  large  thick  trees,  and 
still  more  dangerous  to  sleep  under  them.  But  this 
property,  thus  a  source  of  peri!  to  those  who  are  ig- 
norant of  it,  afibrds,  when  known,  and  rightly  made 
use  of,  a  mode  of  protection  and  remedy  against  the 
influence  of  the  miasmata.  In  the  territory  of  Guia- 
na, where  large  trees  abound,  the  settlers  live  fear- 
lessly and-  unhurt,  close  to  the  most  pestiferous 
marshes,  and  to  leeward  of  them,  provided  that  a 
screen  or  belt  of  trees  be  interposed. 

New  Amsterdam,  in  Berbice,  lies  on  the  lee  side  of 
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immense  swampy  forest,  in  the  direct  track  of  a 
strong  trade  wind  that  blows  night  and  day,  and  pol- 
lutes even  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the. town,  yet  it 
brings  no  fevers.  The  inhabitants  are  well  aware  that 
it  woold  be  almost  certain  death  for  a  European  to 
sleep,  OF  even  to  remain  after  night  fail,  within  the 
verge  of  the  forest.  To  cut  down  the  trees,  would 
not  only  be  a  perilous  operation  in  itself,  but  would 
let  in  pestilence  upon  the  town.  These  facts  were 
known  to  the  ancients.  Lancisi  endeavours  to  show, 
that  woods  and  groves  were  first  made  sacred,  (on  ac- 
count of  their  conservative  influence  in  this  way,)  to 
prevent  their  vvev  being  cut  down, 

Asa  local  instance  of  the  utility  of  trees  in  ab- 
sorbing malaria,  the  following  remark  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Mayhew,  the  rector  of  Westmoreland,  may  be  cited. 
It  is  extracted  from  an  answer  to  a  question  on  the 
subject  of  medical  relief : — "  It  is  not  found  advi- 
sable to  cut  down  trees  and  bush  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  marshes,  as  they  absorb  much  of 
the  malaria,  and  prevent  its  spread.  Some  years 
back  when  a  clearing  was  made  on  the  east  side  or 
the  town  of  Savanna-la-Mar,  an  epidemic  fever  w^as 
the  result." 

Although  cultivation  renders  a  climate  warmer, 
drier,  and  more  salutary,  especially  in  temperate 
countries,  yet  for  many  years  after  the  soil  is  cleared 
from  its  more  bulky  vegetable  productions,  and 
when  it  is  first  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun, 
especially  in  low  latitudes,  its  endemic  diseases  often 
become  more  severe  than  even  previously,  and  not 
nniTequently  assume  an  epidemic  or  pestilential 
form. 

The  medical  history  of  the¥/e§t  India  islands, 
and  axljoining  coast  of  America,  as,,  well  as  of  the 
United  States,  furni:!jh  numerous  proofs  of  this  po-  ^ 
sit  ion. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  previously  in  a.,  great 
measure  protected  from,  the  action,  of  the  sun's  rays, 
by  the  thick  and  exuberant  vegetation  that  covered^ 
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it,  and  the  temperature  lowered  by  a  freer  evapora- 
tion and  transpiration  from  the  leaves,  yielded  a  less 
noxious  effluvium  than  when  entirely  exposed  to  the 
sun's  raysj  and  to  the  free  action  of  air,  heated  many 
degrees  "higher  by  the  exposure.  In  its  unreclaimed 
state,  the  noxious  exhalation  proceeds  chiefly  from 
the  decayed  vegetable  matter  covering  the  soil^  a 
great  portion  of  which  seldom  rises  above,  or  ex- 
tends beyond^  the  higher  foliage  of  trees  ;  in  its 
cleared  state  the  emanations  are  the  product  of  the 
earth  itself^  and  result  from  its  richer  constituents, 
and  those  elements  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
with  which  a  dark  absorbent  soil  abounds,  particu- 
larly in  warm  climates. 

The  generation,  and  consequently  the  effects  of 
malaria  are  prevented  or  lessened  by  culture  of  the 
soil,  and  more  especially  by  the  culture  of  cereal 
plants,  and  plants  of  similar  structure  w  hich  present 
the  entire  foliage  to  the  influence  of  the  solar  ray. 

In  various  countries  this  has  been  distinctly  ob- 
served, drainage  and  sewerage  have  been  the  artificial 
remedy  and  culture,  the  natural.  By  agricultural 
means,  the  domain  of  malaria  is  diminishing  through* 
out  the  more  enlightened  portions  of  the  earth. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  salt  water  alone,  or 
even  mixed  with  fresh,  as  at  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
where  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  cannot  or  does  not 
produce  m.alaria.  These  swamps,  so  situated,  are  often 
covered  or  lined  with  mangrove  trees  and  bushes ;  to 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  mangrove  oysters  are 
attached,  and  they  contain  also  marine  animalculse 
and  small  fish  in  such  abundance,  as  to  render  the 
mud  upon  their  surface  frequently  highly  phosphor- 
escent. It  is  this  kind  of  swamp,  which  according 
to  the  venerable  Humboldt,  contains  the  constituents 
necessary  to  furnish  the  most  violent  species  of  ma- 
laria, viz. : — tannin  and  albumen  combined. 

The  diseases  which  occur  at  different  times  as  epi- 
demics in  this  island,  are  the  following  ^ — 

fevers  of  a  continued  typhoid  t\pp.  typhus^ 
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intermittent,  remittent  and  yellow  fever;  dysen- 
tery and  diarrhoBa.    The  different  exanthemata, 
as  measles,  smallpox,  chicken  pox,  scarlet  fever^ 
erysipelas,  hooping   cough,  influenza,  mumps, 
dandy  fever,  and  Asiatic  cholera. 
Epidemic  from  t^i  opon,  and  hi^cff  people,  are  those 
diseases  which  attack  a  number  of  persons  in  any  city, 
town,  district,  or  country,  at  and  about  the  same 
time  or  season;  they  are  generally  uncertain  in  their 
occurrence,    ^¥here  they  produce  great  mortality, 
they  are  termed  pestilential.    Among  epidemics,  are 
included  some  diseases  which  are  considered  conta- 
gious. 

Many  epidemic  diseases  appear^  says  Dr.  Hancock, 
under  certain  circumstances  to  be  communicable  by 
contagion,  and  some  diseases  avowedly  contagious, 
prevail  epidemically. 

Facts  in  all  ages  would  seem  to  show  that  most 
epidemic  diseases  have  a  tendency  to  spread  by  inter- 
course w  ith  those  exposed  to  the  same  causes  of  dis- 
ease, and  thus  predisposed  to  it.  This  tendency  has 
been  made  too  much  of  by  systematic  writers  in  some 
cases,  and  in  other  cases  too  little.  No  epidemic 
disease  either  attacks  simultaneously,  or  rages  with 
indiscriminate  violence  among  all  classes,  in  any 
community  ;  and  no  contagious  disease  attacks  every 
one  who  is  fully  exposed  to  its  influence.  Epidemic 
diseases,  whether  contagious  or  not,  have  their  as- 
signed laws ;  even  when  highly  pestilential  and  de- 
structive, they  observe  stated  seasons,  and  periods  of 
rise,  increase,  and  decline ;  when  their  attack  is  most 
sudden  and  general,  they  pass  over  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  community.  In  the  former  case  the  dis- 
ease loses  its  malignity;  in  the  latter  some  constitu- 
tions are  proof  against  the  common  destroyer,  with- 
iout  any  apparent  immediate  intervention  of  art. 

The  subject  and  history  of  epidemics,  have  unfor- 
tunately been  made  the  battle  ground  of  opinions  and 
prejudices  of  contagionists,  and  non-contagionists» 
Medical  men  on  the  spot  where  diseases  were  raging^ 
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as  Dr.  Hancock  expresses  it,  have  sometimes  iike 
chiidre-i  at  play,  taken  opposite  sides,  and  maintain- 
ed their  ground  wiai  unseenrj iy  pertinacity,  no  that 
we  look  in  vain  to  either  party  for  tin-prejudiced  ob- 
servations." The  records  of  all  modem  visitaiions 
of  pejstiieiitial  epidemics,  present  us  with  opinions 
and  slateineDts,  as  niucli  at  variance  as  ligiit  and 
darkness  ;  and  hence  we  must  conclude,  either,  that 
one  set  of  observers  are  right,  and  the  other 
wrong,  or  botli  particdly  informed,  but  blinded  by 
prejudice,  so  that  they  cannot  see  any  truth  in  their 
antagonist's  assertions  ;  consequently  that  many 
things  V,  hich  they  report  as  facts,  are  only  partial 
observations,  or  \ague  rumours,  or  hastily  formed 
conjectures,  or  luiconnected  and  adventitious  ap- 
pears noes. 

It  may  here  be  right  to  state,  that  a  common  no- 
tion prevails,  that  any  non  professional  person,  with 
a  reasonable  share  oi  sense,  is  as  competent  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  contagious,  or  non-contagious  na- 
ture of  a  disease,  as  a  medical  man  ;  others  go  fur- 
ther still  and  maintain,  that  the  opinion  is  often  a  better 
one — as  unbiassed  and  unprejudiced.  These  opinions 
may  be  true,  and  doubtless  are  so  in  many  instances, 
but  that  the  opinion  of  a  non-professional  man  on 
this  subject  is,  or  can  be  as  good  as  that  of  a  well 
educated  medical  man,  is  insulting  to  common 
j^ense — as  well  may  it  be  said  that  the  opinion  of  a  phy- 
sician OB  some  theological  or  legal  point,  is  as  good 
as  that  of  a  divine,  or  a  lavv^yer. 

The  subject  of  contagion  is  one  which  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  physical  and  chemical  actions  of 
the  body,  as  also  of  the  various  predisposing,  excit- 
ing, and  rem«ote  causes  of  disease;  a  knowledge  of  the 
lav.s  of  contjjgion,  is,  in  fact,  to  be  attained  onlyafter 
study  and  experience.  Wc5S  formerly  urged  when 
on  the  subject  of  quarantine,  the  subject  of  the  epi- 
demic spread  of  disease  is  proved  by  certain  [)heno- 
m^ena  of  nature,  and  by  certain  facts,  which  observa- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  proved  to  be  true. 
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Those  we  saw  ecns^::ted  in  the  n^itiira!  phenomena, 
or  signs  v/hich  are  eilher  the  Ji'.;v8cect ent  indications, 
or  the  con  CO  mi  Ian  Is  of  a  pestiienti.-il  epidemic  — sach 
as  intemperate  seasons  and  unuciyai  weather  or  mor- 
tality among  any  species  of  the  lower  8.mmals,  un- 
common abundance  of  some  of  the  insect  and  rep- 
tile tribes,  departure  of  birds,  tlie  death  of  those 
confined  in  cages,  blights  and  disease  in  the  vegeta- 
ble kiDgdom. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  flict,  tliat  it  is  a  rare 
thing  that  any  one  form  of  epidemic  disease  rages 
alone,  that  is  without  bein^j;-  preceded  or  fi.dlowed  by 
another.  We  onrseiyes  have  just  witnessed  a  re- 
markable and  strong  exeinplifscation  of  this  truth. — 
First — Asiatic  cholera,  then  iniiiienza,  then  an  unu- 
sual prevalence  of  liver  disease,  followed  by  a  very 
general  epidemic  of  mumps.  Besides  the  other 
proofs  of  an  epidemic  atmosphere  pecidiarly  exist- 
ing, may  be  mentioned  the  singular  changes  which 
have  been  observed  to  occur  va  the  common  or 
reigning  diseases  of  a  place,  before,  during,  and 
after  an  epidemic  pestilence.  The  changes  in 
the  symptoms,  or  type  and  character  of  the  epi- 
demic pestilence  itself,  and  the  circumstances  at- 
tending its  migrations  from  one  place  to  another  ; 
the  facts  relating  to  the  connection  of  epidemic  pes- 
tilence with  offensive,  cities,  marshy  grounds,  and 
low  filthy  situations,  with  peculiar  geological  con- 
formations ;  with  bad  food  and  a  condensed  filthy 
and  ill-fed  population  in  ail  countries  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  exemption  of  those  places  where  due 
attention  has  been  given  to  cleanlirieris,  wholesome, 
and  sufficient  food,  and  a  rational  system  of  health 
police. 

Tims  thsn  it  is  clear  that  a  peculiar  state  cr  con- 
stitution of  the  air,  present,  or  jest  past,  and  perhaps 
also  of  the  body,  are  iiidispeiisables  to  the  epidemic 
rage  of  a  pestilential  disease. 

Sydenham's  remark  appears  to  apply  to  plague, 
yellow  fever,  cholera,  and  every  known  epidemic  di&- 
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ease:  all  epidemics,  at  their  first  appearance,  seem 
to  be  of  a  more  spirituous  and  subtle  nature,  in  other 
\vords,  more  vioient  and  acute,  as  ikr  as  can  be  judg- 
ed from  their  symptoms,  than  when  they  become 
older.*' 

Thus,  at  the  first  rise  or  outbreak  of  an  epidemic 
pestilence,  the  proportional  mortality  is  always  great- 
est ;  and,  on  the  coLtrary,  at  the  decline,  whether  a 
few  months  or  w  eeks  only  comprise  the  whole  career, 
the  disease  loses  much  of  its  fatal  character,  putting* 
entirely  out  of  view  tlie  inteiierence  of  medical  artia 
either  case.  The  circumstances  attending  the  spread, 
period  of  violence,  and  decline  of  epidemic  disease 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  laws  of  contagion. — 
Experience  has  fully  proved  that  sanitary  measures 
will  mitigate  the  violence  and  prevent  the  origin  of 
epidemic  diseases.  It  matters  little  whether  the  dis- 
ease is  contagious  or  not.  The  contagion  of  any  dis- 
ease— small  pox  itself — can  do  but  little  harm  at  any 
time  in  any  country,  unless  there  be  a  strong  predis- 
position of  body,  concurring  with  a  pestilential  sea- 
son. 

The  signs,  or  indications  of  this  pestilential  season, 
(for  they  do  exist,)  and  the  way  to  remove  this  pre- 
disposition, or  remote  cause  of  disease,  is  of  far  more 
consequence  than  the  prevention  against  a  foreign 
contagion. 

The  history  of  epidemics  all  over  the  world,  the  ob- 
servations of  the  most  enlightened  enquirers  seem 
all  to  prove  that  the  whole  apparatus  of  an  epidemic 
pestilence,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  the  production 
of  the  country  where  it  rages. 

As  regards  the  epidemics  of  intermittent,  remit- 
tent, and  yellow  fever,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
general  opinion  is,  that  these  three  are  one  and  the 
same  disease,  dependent  upon  the  same  cause,  pro- 
duced by  the  same  agent,  but  varying  only  in  degree. 

Some  consider  yellow^  fever,  as  previously  remark- 
ed, to  be  a  disease,  sui  generis,  different  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  others  ;  the  three  different  forms  occur 
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sporadically  at  all  times  of  the  year;  at  tlie  com"- 
uieiiceiiieat  and  fall  of  the  year,  interraittents  and  re- 
mittents nsnally  prevail  ; — bnt  severe  remittents  and 
yellov*^  fever,  only  exist  epidemically  when  the  ex- 
citing causes  are  powerful  from  some  local  or  person- 
al circiinistances.  Epidemics  of  fever  in  this  island, 
live  often  confined  to  certain  districts  ;  shewing  that 
the  local  causes  are  then  and  there  in  force.  Thus,, 
at  this  very  time,  severe  fevers  are  prevalent  in  St. 
Thomas  in  the  East,  and  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale, 
places  wide  apart,  nnd  unconnected  ;  at  other  times 
tlie  cause  is  more  general,  and  it  rages  over  the  whole 
island  ;  months  and  years  .sometimes  pass  without 
(hi^  disease  occurriiig  either  in  a  sporadic  or  epide^ 
mic  form,  and  then  suddenly  it  bursts  out  with  all  its 
ibrce.  (It  has  been  observed  to  the  Board,  that  it  is  be- 
lie verl,  that  no  case  of  yellovv^  fever  has  occurred  in  Spa- 
nish-Town since  the  early  part  of  1848,)  These  fevers 
are  common  to  all  classes  ;  some,  however,  deny  tiiat 
the  black  race  can  suffer  from  yellow  fever  ;  instances 
liowever  do  occur,  tliough  rarely.  The  more  usual 
types  of  intermittent,  are  the  quotidian,  the  tertian 
and  double  tertian  ;  occasionally  other  forms  occiir, 
thus  recurring  every  seventh  and  fourteenth  day.  The 
prevalent  opinion,  that  one^ attack  of  yellow  fever  de- 
fends the  person  from  another,  is  decidedly  fallacious. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  note  dow;n  the 
various  epidemics  which  have  occurred  at  different 
times  ;  thus,  when  raging  fearfuHy  among  the  sol- 
diers, civilians  have  enjoyed  an  almost  perfect  free- 
dom. There  is  one  fact  connected  with  the  military, 
and  the  occorreoce  of  yellow  fever,  vrhich  is  well 
worth  recording,  (^although  hitherto  we  have  pur- 
posely avoided  alhiding  t^)  the  military,)  the  oflicers 
of  a  black  regiment  although  the  location  of  these 
i'e,2:iments  is  exclusively  tropical,  is  miicli  smaller  thaii 
a.raong  those  of  a  white  regiment,  c^eteris  paribus,  thi,s 
we  tliink  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the 
former  -are  s;ived  ih.st  mental,  depression  and  feeling 
of':eu  amoiiiitiog      punir,  which  arises  in  an  officer, 
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on  seeing  many  of  his  men  dying  and  dead  around 
him. 

As  regards  fevers  of  a  continued  typhoid  type,  they 
are  stated  by  many  to  exist,  and  to  prevail  epidemi- 
cally in  certain  places.  ''Its  attacks,"  Or,  Thomson 
tells  us,  are  often  protracted  to  the  twenty-first  or 
twenty-seventh  day  ;  it  attacks  those  of  a  weak  relax- 
ed habit  of  body.  Wonien  who  have  produced  many 
children,  and  those  labouring  vmder  great  mental  agi- 
tation—the age  of  puberty,  when  the  physical  powers 
of  the  body  are  suddenly  excited,  and  the  important 
process  of  menstruation  not  thouroughly  established, 
are  particularly  noxions  to  the  attacks  of  this  insi- 
dious disorder,  and  according  to  their  previous  hai>its 
and  constitution,  the  type  will  assume  more  of  a  ma- 
lignant or  nervous  character.  '  This  kind  of  fever  i^^ 
described  as  prevailing  very  much  in  St.  Thomas  iu 
the  Vale  and  other  damp  districts  of  the  island. 

It  is  said  to  attack  all  classes,  and  never  to  be  ac- 
companied with  black  vomit,  or  any  eruption  like 
typhus  on  the  surface.  In  many  cases,  especially  in 
the  negro,  this  fever  appears  to  be  associated  with,  or 
dependant  upon,  subacute  pleuropneumonia.  In  many 
instances  of  remittent  fevers,  during  their  progress, 
they  assume  a  typhoid  type  generally  referable  to 
some  local  congestion  or  mischief.  True  typhus,  is 
said  to  occur  occasionally,  both  in  the  plains  and 
.higher  lands,  as  proved  by  its  general  symptoms,  to- 
gether with  the  existence  during  life  of  the  measle- 
like  eruption,  with  petchitr,  and  vibices  and  inflamma- 
tion, and  ulceration  of  Feyers  glands  as  disclosed 
after  death. 

Dysentery  and  diarrhoia  frequently  prevail — some- 
limes  by  themselves — at  otiier  times  preceding,  fol- 
lowing, or  co-existing  with  remittent  fevers.  They 
exist  both  in  the  mountains  and  plains.  In  the  for- 
mer they  appear  to  be  often  induced  by  excessive 
damp  and  cold  breezes,  and  are  sometimes  very  fatal 
to  the  negroes.  In  1845  and  1846  a  severe  epidemic 
raged  in  the  St.  Andrew's  and  Port-Royal  mountains, 
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nnd  carried  off  numbers  ;  the  same  disease  also  raged 
in  the  lowlands  at  that  time.  Generally  speaking, 
the  epidemics  of  dysentery  in  the  lowlands  are  not  fa- 
tal. On  the  occasion  ailaded  to,  however,  it  was. 
Chronic  dysentery  is  a  very  common  disease,  espe- 
cially among  the  dark  classes.  Among  them  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  fatal  disease. 

The  different  exanthemata  do  ail  and  each  prevail 
at  times,  both  sporadically  and  epidemically. 

Measles  occur  sometimes  ;  thus,  in  18'22  there  was 
a  severe  and  fatal  epidemic,  which  extended  over  the 
whole  island.  In  1837  there  was  a  mild  epidemic;: 
since  then,  cases  have  presented  themselves  here  and 
there.  Instances  have  occurred  of  vessels  arriving 
w  ith  it  on  board,  and  although  the  parties  were  land- 
eel,  yet  it  did  not  prevail.  Dr.  Chamberlane,  in  his 
evidence  on  quarantine,  gives  an  instance  where  a 
number  of  soldiers  wives  and  children  had  it,  they 
were  isolated,  and  confined  within  bonnds,  and  the 
disease  did  not  spread.  Dr.  Williamson  mentions  its 
appearance  in  March,  1809.  In  the  parish  register 
of  St.  Catherine  the  following  deaths  from  measles 
are  recorded,  as  occurring  betw^een  1774  and  1808  ; 
1783  ...  9 
1792  ...  I 
179f)       .       .       .  3 

A  few  cases  of  this  disease  occurred  in  1843,  m 
Spanish-Town. 

Small  Pox. — This  disease  has  occasionally  made 
its  appearance  in  the  island. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  parish  regis- 
ter of  St.  Catherine  of  the  number  of  cases  of  small 
pox  which  were  buried  in  the  yards  of  the  church  of 
England,  during  the  years 

1774  ..    7  1794    .    .  li 

1775  .  .  4  J  796  .  .  3 
J77(i    .    .    7  1798  2 

1778  .    .    3  Um)    .    .  4 

1779  .     .    ()  1801    .     .  I 

1781  .  0  3  nm  .  .  2. 
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1785    .    .11  1806    ,    .    1  ' 

1788    .    .     1  1807    .    .  1 

1791  1  1808    ..  I 

These  iochide  soldiers,  witli  their  wives  and  chiidreiij 
as  also  cases  of  inocculated  and  natural  small  j>ox. 

.Formerly  inocciilation  was  very  much  in  voj^oe, 
and  was  most  successfully  and  extensively  practised 
by  Dr.  Quier  ;  it  at  last  gave  way  to  vaccination. — 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  inoccnlation  is  still 
practised  by'  some  ;  a  subject  which  demands  legis- 
kUive  attention. 

General  epidemics  of  this  disease  appear  to  have 
occiirred  ;  and,  dnring  the  period  of  slnvery,  it  i-ip- 
pears  often  to  have  existed  for  a  loiv^  time  together. 
JJr.  Williamson  alludes  to  an  epidemic  in  December, 
•1799 — again  in  1802,  and  again  in  1810 — the  two  for- 
•nier  in  St.  Thomas  in  the  Yale,  the  latter  in  Spanish- 
Town  all  these  appear  to  have  been  mild — so  much 
so  that  many  of  the  writers  on  the  diseases  of  tiie  West 
Indies  appear  to  think  that  tiie  negro  race  are  not  very 
susceptible  to  the  contagion  of  small  pox.  In  1830 
■and  1831  a  Tery  severe  epidemic  occurred,  which  com- 
mitted- sad  ravages  among  the ,  labouring  classes.— 
Since  this  no  epidemic  luis  taken  place. 

From  Dr.  Chamberlane's  testimony,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  vessels  have  frequently  arrived  with  this  dis- 
.^ease- on  board,  and  that,  in  some  instances,  the  per- 
sons have  got  on  shore  and  mixed  vv^ith  others.  In 
^^840  the  disease  attacked  several  persons  in  King- 
ston ;  they  were,  immediately  on  detection,  isolated 
by  ord'crs  of  the  mayor,  and  the  disease  did  not 
spread. 

With  regard  to  tiie  epidemic  of  1830  and  1831,  it 
t:ommeneed  in  Kingston,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
evidence  that  it  was  imported,  althougii  Dr.  faul,  in 
his  account  of  the  epidemic,  thiuks  it  miglit  luive  been. 
Ai  this  j>resent  time  the  disease  exists  in  the  parish 
oi  Trelnwfly—eui  actu)unt  of  w  hicit  has  abTudy  been 
:;iven  under  the  )iead  of  cpia  rani  inc.  The  disease 
las  now  bt^eu  S'jmc- monUis  presenij  but  has  not  ex- 
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tetultu]  itself  widely— owing',  oo  doubt,  to  the  waiit 
ofthose  peculiar  circiiniJsUioce.s  necessary  to  its  sprea.*!. 
Its  contagion  e^i^ts,  and  it  |)revaiis  within  a  circle  ; 
very  diiierent  was  the  beliaviour  of  this  sanie  disease 
in  1830  and  183!. 

•  Tfie  remarks  of  Dr.  Gregory  on  this  subject  are  so- 
pycrtinent  that  they  must  be  stated  : — "The  peculiar 
niiasm,  or  morbid  matter  of  small  pox,  is  receivable 
into  the  human  body  in  tiiree  modes — first,  by  the 
lungs,  througii  the  mecHum  of  respiration— this  is 
called  the  mode  of  infection.  Secondly,  by  ap- 
plication of  the  matter  to  the  unbroken  surface  of  the 
.skin  or  mucous  niembrane  of  the  nose,  &c.  This  is 
properly  denominated  contagion,  aitiiougii  the  terms; 
contagion  and  infection  are  generally  made  synony- 
moTiS.  Thirdly,  by  application  of  matter  to  the 
wounded  surface,  which  is  the  mode  of  inocculation.'' 

"  The  difiysion  of  small  pox  by  the  air,  in  the  mode 
of  infection,  as  thus  delined,  presents  many  interest- 
ing peculiarities.  It  takes  place  much  more  energe- 
tically in  certain  states  of  the  air  than  in  others.  Oc- 
casionally the  atmosphere  appears  to  be  altogether 
incapable  of  disseminating  the  poison.  That  peculiar, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  epidemic  constitution  of 
the  air,  which  is  so  favorable  to  the  propogation  of 
small  pox,  is  not  all  understood.  It  is  appreciable 
neither  by  the  thermometer,  hygrometer,  nor  the  ba^ 
rometer.  Small  pox  spreads  sometimes  in  a  dry  and 
warm,  sometimes  in  a  cold  and  moist  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  phenomena  may  probably  depend 
upon  some  electrical  state  of  the  air,  which  has  hi- 
therto eluded  the  researches  of  philosophers,  but 
which  time  and  closer  observation  may,  perhaps^ 
eventually  succeed  in  discovering." 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  that  of  vaccination. 
In  spite  of  all  the  ridicule  and  abuse  so  profusely  la~ 
vished  on  it,  even  from  the  pulpit,  vaccination  has 
triumphed.  If  it  is  not  a  decided  preventive  of  small 
pox,  it  at  any  rate  (if  we  study  the  history  of  small 
pox  previous  to  the  tiiiic  of  Jenner,)  is  a  great  bless 
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to  niankin(K  As  one  instance  out  of  numbers 
that  might  be  cited  to  prove  the  utility  of  vaccination, 
in  preventing-  sniaii  pox,  the  following  extract  is  in- 
serted. From  the  government—"  Statistical  reports 
of  the  sickness,  mortality,  and  invaliding  among  her 
majesty's  troops  for  twenty  years,  viz. : — from  1817  to 
)83(J  inclusively.  We  learn  that  of  the  dragoon  re- 
giments and  guards,  with  an  aggregate  strength  dur- 
ing that  period  of  forty  four  thousand  six  liundred 
and  eleven  men,  and  a  total  mortality  of  six  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  there  were  but  three  deal /is  from 
small  pox.  Among  the  troops  at  (Gibraltar,  one 
death  only  from  small  pox  occurred,  the  aggregate 
strengtfi  being  sixty  tliousand  two  hundred  and  six- 
ty-nine, and  tlie  whole  mortality  one  thousand  two 
hundrecl  and  ninety-one. 

*♦  In  the  West  Indies,  although  several  epidemics  of 
small  pox  had  ravaged  the  island  within  that  period, 
not  one  person  died  of  the  disease  among  the  British 
or  white  troops,  with  an  aggregate  strength  of  eighty- 
i^ix  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  a  total 
mortality  of  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  three, 
while  among  the  black  troops,  on  the  same  station, 
with  an  aggregate  strength  of  forty  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  and  a  mortality  of  one  thou- 
tsand  six  hundred  and  forty-hve,  there  was  not  even 
one  case  of  small  pox. 

**  At  Bermuihi,  JNova  Scotia,  New  Brunsw  ick.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Mauritius,  not  a  single  death 
from  small  pox  occurred  during  those  twenty  years, 
and  even  the  white  troops' of  Western  Africa  wholly 
escaped  this  disease,  which  was  carrying  off  hun- 
dreds of  the  black  unffrotected  population." 

In  Malta,  from  1818  to  1830,  including  (a  period  of 
nineteen  \  ears,)  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  British 
troops  was  forty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
six,  the  total  mortality,  six  hundred  and  sixty-tive, 
and  the  mortality  from  small  pox,  two.  Yet  in  the 
year  1830  and  1831,  snrall  pox  raged  there  as  an  epi- 
clemic  and  destroyed  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
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8t\ty-nir.e  persons,  for  in  1830  there  died  of  small 
pox  one  thousand  and  forty-ei^ht,  the  total  mortali- 
ty being  three  thousand  fo^nr  hundred  and  se^ven, 
and  in  1831  there  were  one  hunched  and  twent^-ona 
deaths  from  small  pox.  out  of  an  aggregate  mor- 
tality of  two  thousand   hve   hundred  and  eighty- 
three.    Again,  in  Ceylon,  tliree  epidemics  of  small 
pox  occurred  during  the  twenty  years  included  in 
government  reports;  namely,  in  1819,  when  of  the 
natives  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  took  the  disease,  and  two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  died  ;  in  1830,  when  eight  hun- 
dred and  six  took  the  disea^e  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  died  ;  and  in  1834,  when  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  took  the  disease  and  ninety-four  died— 
yet  in  the  same  islands,  during  the  very  same  period, 
there  were  among  the  white  troops,  with  a  total  mor- 
tality of  three  thousand,  four  deaths  from  small  pox, 
[xywt  of  eight  cases.)    Among  the  Malay  troops,  with 
a  total  mortality  of  eight  hundred  and  fi{'ty-eight,^pine 
deaths  from  small  pox.    Among  the  pioneer  corps 
with  a  total  mortality  of  six  hundred  and  forty-seven, 
one  death  from  small  pox  ;  and  in  the  last  of  these 
epidemics,  Dr.  Kinnis  states,  that  not  one  instance 
of  the  disease  appeared  among  the  white  or  native 
troops.    Facts,  equally  conclusive,  are  to'dje  found 
in  the  statistics  of  our  armies  in  India. 

Thus,  it  is  evident,  in  spite  of  all  arguments  to 
the  contrary,  that  vaccination  is  a  preventive  of  small 
pox,  and  that  by  enforcing  vaccination  and  adopt- 
ing other  sanitary  measures,  this  disease  may,  in  time, 
be  driven  from  tlie  surface  of  the  gh)be. 

Connected  with  vaccination,  several  questions  of 
great  practical  moment  and  interest  present  them- 
shelves. 

First.  Whether  the  protecting  influence  of  cow 
pox  upon  the  human  frame,  diminishes  by  lapse 
of  time,  and  at  length  wears  out? 
On  this  subject  opinions  differ.    In  many  instances 
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f  very  attem|)t  at  re- vaccination  has  foiled  ;  in  otlier?^^ 
liowever,  it  iias  appeared  to  take  most  fully  ;  it  is 
leviclent  that  an  objection  may  here  be  raised,  that  in 
the  latter  ca:se,  the  first  vaccination  was  a  failure.  It 
still  an  unsettled  point,  whether  vaccination  renews 
or  adds  to  the  security  from  small  pox.    Dr.  Gregory 
says,  of  the  practice  of  re-vaccination,   "  We  have 
sufficient  facts  before  us  to  state,  v/ith  contldence,  that 
it  need  never  to  fje  recoinujeoded  prior  to  the  tentii 
year  of  lil'e,  tuid  that  the  age  best  fitted  for  it  is  from 
the  period  of  puberty  to  that  of  confirmed  manhood." 
Second,  is  there  any  ground  for  supposing  that 
tlie  wislied-for  protection  ever  fails  to  be  con- 
ferred, because  tlie  operation  is  performed  too 
early  ? 

We  know  the  usual  time  of  doing  it  is  in  early  in- 
'  fancy,  w  Idle  the  child  is  at  the  breast.    This  is  a  pe- 
riod w  hen  they  are  not  in  general  susceptible  of  con- 
tagi o us  d  i s eases . 

Thii-d.  Ilow^  far  the  frequent  failure,  in  late 
years,  of  complete  protection  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  circumstance^  that  the  vaccine  virus  has  been 
repeatedly  transmitted  from  one  human  being  to 
another,  and  its  supply  thus  kept  up  without  any 
fresh  recurrence  to  the  cow,  the  original  source 
of  the  disorder  ? 
To  this  Dr.  Watson  replies — The  analogy  of  other 
animal  poisons  supplies  no  warrant  for  such  a  belief. 
Fourth.  As  resfards  the  number  of  vesicles  and 
the  degree  of  constitutional  disturbances  which 
are  requisite  to  ensure  and  prolong  the  protec- 
tive power  of  vaccination  ? 
To  this  Dr.  Watson  replies — The  constitutional  ef- 
fect will  bear  some  proportion  to  the  number  of  vesi- 
cles, and  of  these  it  would  seem,  there  should  be  se- 
veral, and  one  or  two  of  them  at  least  should  be  suf- 
fered to  pursue  their  entire  course  untouched. 

Fifth.  What  are  the  comparative  merits  and 
advant-ages  of  inocculation  and  vaccination  I 
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On  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  one  re- 
quires legislative  interference  to  punish  those  that 
practice  it,  while  the  other  requires  to  be  enforced. 

Among  the  population  of  Jamaica,  comparatively 
few  have  been  vaccinated,  this  cannot  be  attributed 
to  any  prejudice  to,  or  dislike  of,  the  operation,  h\x% 
arises  from  apathy.  An  habitual  want  of  prevoyance 
of  character,  added  to  an  unwillingness  to  take  the 
necessary  trouble.  Among  the  lower  classes,  if  they 
can  be  persuaded  to  have  their  child  vaccinated,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  them  to  bring  it  back,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  has  properly 
taken. 

in  this  climate,  during  the  warm  months,  vaccina- 
tion with  lymph  from  England  and  America,  often 
fails,  especially  \\\  the  plains,  [t  has  been  well  ascer- 
tained that  a  temperature  of  95"  destroys  its  efficacy, 
if  practicable,  it  woidd  be  a  great  boon  to  the  island,, 
especially  to  those  arriving  on  board  vessels  with 
small  pox,  and  who  iiave  not  been  vaccinated,  i(  a 
vaccine  establishment  could  be  formed  and  regularly 
kept  up  in  St.  Ann's,  or  one  of  the  cooler  districts  of 
this  island.  Experiments  also  to  ascertain  the  expe- 
diency  of  obtaining  a  fresh  supply  from  the  cow,  are 
very  desirable. 

Scarlet  fever  occurs  occasionally  in  this  island," 
both  in  a  sporadic  and  epidemic  form.  Formerly  it 
appears  to  have  prevailed  very  commonly.  In  the  re- 
gister of  St.  Catherine's  putrid  sore  throat  con- 
stantly occurs  as  a  cause  of  death,  and  I>r.  William- 
son, in  his  work,  mentions  several  cases  of  cynanche 
maligna?  as  occurring  in  his  practice  at  different  pe- 
riods ;  there  appears,  however,  to  have  occurred  a. 
long  interval,  during  which  the  disease  did  not  make 
its  appearance,  at  any  rate,  in  an  epidemic  form. 

In  May,  1841,  the  first  case  of  an  epidemic  ap- 
peared in  Spanish  Town  ;  from  thence,  it  soon  spread 
over  the  whole  island,  and  raged  with  great  severity 
and  mortality  among  all  classes.  Since  this,  occa- 
sional and  sporadic  caf^cs  are  stated  to-  have  occurred,^ 
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especially  in  Kingston,  and  some  of  them  very  lately- 
Such  cases  are  detailed  by  Dr.  Chamberlane,  Dr. 
Magrath,  junior,  and  Dr.  IVrNab. 

In  the  parish  register  of  St.  Catherine,  the  follow- 
ing cases  of  putrid  sore  throat  are  entered  ;  as  also 
the  following,  under  the  b^^^ad  sore  throat,  as  occur- 
rirjg  between  the  years  1774  and  1808  : — 


Putrid  sore  throats.  Sore  throats. 


l77o 

1 

1780  . 

1 

1778  . 

.  1 

1781  . 

.  1 

1780  . 

.  2 

1783  . 

.  1 

1781  . 

.  14 

1784  . 

.  2 

1782  . 

.  1 

1785  . 

.  1 

1784  . 

.  2 

1793  . 

.  2 

1791  / 

.  1 

1794  . 

.  1 

1792  . 

.  10 

1795  . 

1 

1793  . 

.  a 

1800  . 

.  16 

1795  . 

.  1 

1801  . 

.  9 

1800  . 

.  4 

1802  . 

.  4 

1801  , 

.  12 

1807  . 

.  1 

Chicken  pox,  or  v  aricella,  is  a  disease  that  occasion- 
ally makes  its  appearance  more  or  less  in  an  epidemic 
form,  it  is  generally  very  mild. 

Dr. Thomson  states,  ''as an  epidemic, it  occurs  often 
in  this  island,  particularly  in  tracks  of  continued  hot 
dry  weather.  1  have  seen  two  cases  terminate  fatal- 
ly. In  one,  the  eruption  was  confined  to  the  head 
and  neck,  and  from  cold,  being  suddenly  repelled, 
the  patient  died  delirious  ;  fluid  was  found  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  There  are  two  species,  the 
pustular  and  lymphatic.  In  severe  cases  of  the  first, 
matter  is  formed,  and  the  mark  left  in  the  skin  is  in 
the  ibrm  of  a  small  line  ;  a  distinguishing  character 
from  the  cicatrix  of  small  pox,  which  is  of  an  oval 
i()rm." 

This  disease  hus  long  been  supposed  to  be  connect- 
ed with  or  allied  to  small  pox.  Jn  fact,  the  two  dis- 
eases have  been  supposed  to  have  one  comnlon  ori- 
^;^in.  This  opinion  is  a  very  old  one,  but  was  revi\  ed 
bome  fe>y  years  pnst  by  Dr.  John  Thomson. 
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Hoopins;  cough,  or  chin  cough  is  a  disease  whicli 
occasionally  prevails  at  times  epidemically.  It  does 
not  however  seem  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Jamaica,  nor  is  it  very  fatal.  Two  or  three  epidemics 
of  it  have  occurred  during  the  last  fifteen  years  ;  ge- 
nerally speaking  it  seems  a  mild  diease. 

Instances  have  been  know^n  of  individuals  going 
through  an  attack  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  or  there- 
abouts. 

In  the  parish  register  of  St.  Catherine  the  follow- 
ing cases  of  hooping  congh  are  recorded  as  having 
proved  fatal  during  the  following  years  : 


1781  . 

.  1 

1799  . 

.  1 

1785  . 

.  1 

1804  . 

.  1 

1786  . 

.  1 

1805  . 

.  2 

1798  . 

.  1 

1806  . 

.  1 

In  1839  there  was  a  smart  epidemic  of  it. 

Mumps  occasionally  occur  as  an  epidemic,  they 
have  lately  been  very  common,  and  in  fact  are  now 
prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  island.  In  Spanish- 
Town,  in  several  instances,  the  disease  has  been  very 
severe,  and  in  a  few  cases  there  has  occurred  a  me- 
tastasis to  the  testicles.  Something  of  a  similar  kind 
appears  to  have  been  epidemic  among  horses,  but  in 
these  cases  suppuration  has  almost  invariably  occur- 
ed.    This  disease  is  said  to  affect  cats. 

Influenza  is  a  disease  which  has  at  times  been  pre- 
valent in  Jamaica  ;  of  all  epidemic  diseases  it  is  the 
most  universal  in  its  range.  Its  history  is  very  inter- 
esting, but  a  consideration  of  it  w  ould  occupy  too 
much  room  in  an  article  of  this  general  description. 

Dr.  Williamson  states  that  it  prevailed  in  Jamaica, 
in  1802.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  1803,  this  dis- 
ease was  noticed  as  visiting  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia.    Writing  of  the  epidemic  in  this  island,  he  states. 

In  Kingston,  Port- Royal,  and  extending  to  the  in- 
terior, an  epidemic  catarrh  made  its  appearance  simi- 
lar to  the  influenza,  which  extended  over  a  great  part 
of  Europe  some  years  before,  and,  on  former  occa- 
sions, wherein  its  epidemic  character  was  une(jnivo- 
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caily  marked."  The  same  author  has  written  an  es- 
say on  tliis  disease  under  the  title  endemica  catarrha- 
lis  pneumonia,  which  prevailed  in  Jamaica,  in  1802. 

In  this,  he  gives  the  history  of  the  epidemic,  and 
observes,  In  January  the  weather  was  exceedingly 
cold  and  sometimes  rainy.  In  February  cold  nonius 
continued,  but  little  rain. 

"  Thermometer  as  low  as  fifty-four  degrees.  In 
March  warmer,  but  north  winds  prevailed,  and  it 
may  be  observed,  tliat  in  this  month  an  epidemic  dis- 
ease  appeared  among  horned  cattle  of  a  destructive 
mature. 

**  In  April  the  first  appearances  of  an  epidemic  in 
man  was  discovered.  This  epidemic  appears  to  have 
proved  very  fatal,  especially  to  the  negroes." 

He  also  describes  another  epidemic  of  this  disease, 
which  occurred  lOth  December,  1807,  which  was  also 
ver>  fatal. 

Dr.  Dancer  tells  us  that  this  same  disease  prevail- 
ed in  1789  through  North  and  South  America,  and  in 
the  West  India  islands. 

In  the  parish  register  of  Saint  Catherine,  for  this 
year,  there  are  five  deaths  recorded. 

The  most  singular  feature  in  the  history  of  this  dis^- 
ease  is  its  apparent  connection  with  morbid  affections 
of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
as  diarrhfjea,  dysentery,  and  cholera. 

This  has  long  been  observed  ;  and,  in  late  years  more 
especially  ;  the  truth  of  this  observation  as  regards 
cholera  has  been  verified. 

We  ourselves  have  lately  seen  it  treading  on  the 
steps  of  cholera. 

In  the  recent  epidemic  it  has  visited  several  of  the 
other  Antilles,  even  those  which  have  as  yet  escaped 
cholera. 

Some  years  past,  in  1827,  this  island,  together  with 
the  others  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  were  visited  with  a 
fever  of  a  rheumatic  type,  termed  the  dandv  fever; 
it  was  very  general,  but  not  fatal.  The  so  called 
daiidy  has  been  variously  described  by  different  au- 
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tliors — thus  it  Iins  been  termed  febris  exanthematica 
articuluris  ;  exan thesis  artiirosia  ;  plantaria  ;  dengue  ; 
demga  ;  febris  pecuiiaris  epidemica  ;  giraffe  ;  bouquet  ; 
dandy  ;  eruptive  articular  fever  ;  epidemic  eruptive 
rheumatism  ;  Cock  calls  it  epidemic  anomolous  dis- 
ease ;  Stedman,  peculiar  epidemic  fever.  Dr.  Cop- 
land, in  his  work  entitled  a  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine,  thus  describes  it  under  the  head  of  scarla- 
tina rheumatica  : — Severe  pain  commencing  sud- 
denly in  the  small  joints,  followed  by  local  swellings 
and  chilliness,  or  shiverings  ;  to  these  succeed  heat  of 
skin,  intense  pain  in  the  head  and  eye  balls,  which 
soon  become  general ;  and  on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
a  scarlet  efflorescence  appears  on  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  spreads  rapidly  over  the  body,  and  continues 
two  or  three  days,  after  which  the  symptoms  subside  ; 
the  malady  being  infectious  and  epidemic." 

Whenever  it  has  occurred  it  has  prevailed  almost 
universally — few  persons  having  been  exempt  from  it. 
The  first  account  of  its  existence  was  brought  from. 
Rangoon,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  May,  1824,  and  it 
appeared  in  Calcutta  in  June.  It  extended  in  various 
directions  to  the  different  presi<iencies.  The  disease 
made  its  appearance  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  West-Indies,  in  September,  1827,  and  soon  ex- 
tended to  the  rest  of  these  islands,  and  to  the  south- 
ern states  of  America.  Dr.  Stedman,  who  practised 
in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  and  Dr.  Dickson,  of 
Charleston,  have  given  good  descriptions  of  it.  The 
former  states,  that  of  a  population  of  twelve  thousand, 
in  the  principal  town  of  St.  Thomas,  scarcely  one  es- 
caped. It  appeared  so  suddenly,  and  spread  so  ra- 
pidly as  to  have  caused  great  alarm,  but  it  soon  was 
discovered  that  although  a  most  painful,  it  was  not  a 
dangerous  malady,  yet  it  often  left  much  suffering, 
and  even  disease,  after  the  decline  of  the  more  severe 
Symptoms.  Dr.  Stedman  remarks  that  the  negroes 
were  much  Jess  severely  attacked  than  the  white  in- 
}}abitants,  and  yet  the  only  three  fatal  cases  which 
Qccurred  in  the  island  were  negroes.    Very  young 
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children  were  lial)ie  to  the  disease,  even  from  a  few 
days  after  birth  ;  some  were  supposed  to  be  born  with 
it.  In  these  the  skin  was  of  a  scarlet  red,  and  the 
tongue  and  lips  smooth  and  fiery,  in  the  Charles- 
ton Medical  Journal  and  Review,  for  the  present 
year,  are  two  valuable  contributions,  one  in  the 
March  number,  by  Dr.  W.T,  Wragg,  entitled  Histo- 
ry of  the  break-bone  fever,  an  epidemic  which  pre- 
vailed in  Charleston  in  the  summer  of  1850;  the 
lather  publislied  in  May,  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Arnold,  of 
Savannah,  on  the  Dengue  or  break-bone  fever,  i^s  it 
appeared    in  Savannah  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 

J8e'>0. 

In  Charleston,  about  the  end  of  July,  and  the  be- 
gining  of  August,  1850,  break-bone  fever  began  to 
prevail  epidemically,  and  the  first  case  seen  in  Sa- 
vannah by  Dr.  Arnold,  broke  out  on  the  28th  Au- 
gust. In  Charleston  up  to  the  I5th  or  20th  Septem- 
ber, it  raged  in  an  epidemic  form  ;  persons  of  all  ages 
and  conditions  were  afiected  ;  but  there  were  very 
few  fatal  cases,  although  the  disease  is  estimated  to 
have  attacked  seven  or  eight  tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Charleston.  For  an  excellent  abstract  of  the 
abuse,  we  are  indebted  to  the  London  Journal  of 
Medicine,  No.  xxxiv.  1851. 

Erisypelas,  at  times,  shews  a  tendency  to  spread 
within  a  limited  distance,  and  has  occasionally  done 
so  in  this  island.  In  such  cases  there  will  generally 
be  found  to  exist  want  of  cleanliness  and  due  venti- 
lation. 

The  last  disease,  which  it  seems  necessary  to  men- 
tion here,  is  the  one  which  has  so  recently  occurred, 
and  which  is  now  even  lingering  on  our  shores.  A 
history  of  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  published  by  Dr.  Mil- 
roy,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  British  government. — 
It  is  now  fresh  in  the  mind  of  us  all — the  fearful  and 
terrible  scenes  then  witnessed,  can  surely  never  be 
effaced  from  the  memory. 

The  effects  of  the  disease  were  appalling,  but  the 
nio3t  awful  part  of  the  whole,  was  the  display  of  the 
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worst  feelings  that  can  emanate  from  tlie  human 
breast — feelings  engendered  by  selfishness,  and  nur- 
tnred  l)y  ignorance. 

To  such  a  frightful  extent  did  this  exist,  that  hour- 
ly cases  occurred  of  father  deserting  the  son — the 
mother,  the  daughter — the  wife,  the  husband  ;  all  so- 
cial ties,  all  bonds  of  friendship  and  duty  severed  ; 
the  sick,  in  many  instances,  left  to  endure  their  mor- 
tal struggles  without  aid  ;  the  dead  to  swelter  under 
a  tropical  sun,  pouring  forth  seeds  of  disease,  conta- 
minating an  already  affected  atmosphere,  and  prov- 
ing far  more  destructive  than  the  dreaded  contagion. 
This  ill-timed  panic,  this  offspring  of  prejudice,  in 
many  instances,  placed  man  on  a  lower  scale  than  the 
very  animals.  Seldom,  if  ever,  will  the  brute- beast 
that  perisheth  desert  her  young ;  seldom  the  male 
the  mate,  even  in  the  face  of  immediate  and  impend- 
ing danger. 

The  annals  of  no  country  can  shew  greater  horrors, 
or  disclose  more  demon-like  behaviour,  than  it  was 
our  sad  lot  to  witness  ;  and  why  all  this  suffering, 
all  this  misery  On  looking  back  to  that  dreadful 
time,  on  calmly  re-considering  all  the  circumstances 
preceding  and  accompanying  the  outbreak  and  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  im- 
partial observer,  that  all  the  harbingers  of  an  epide- 
mic had  ushered  it  in.  Its  sudden  violence,  lasting 
in  almost  each  place  for  a  similar  period,  could  not 
be  accounted  for  by  the  laws  of  contagion.  Its  origin, 
its  selection  of  places,  its  rejection  of  others,  its  at- 
tacking certain  classes,  its  re-appearing  after  long 
cessation  in  the  same  place,  all  and  each  are  inexpli- 
cable by  the  spread  of  contagion  or  infection  alone. 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Mosely,  There  are  no  epidemic 
or  contagious  diseases  that  attack  every  person  who 
breathes  the  same  air,  or  that  is  in  contact  with  the 
infected,  else  whole  regions  would  be  entirely  depo- 
pulated. The  habit  must  be  graduated  or  adopted 
to  the  reception  of  a  disease.  In  some  constitutions 
of  body  the  access  is  easy,  in  some  difficult,  and  in 
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others  itupos;sibIe.  But  where  the  revelation  of  the 
mystery  is  to  he  found,  no  one  can  tell.'^  It  is  indeed 
a  mystery,  and  ever  will  be  so  to  those  who  attempt 
to  account  for  epidemic  diseases  by  contagion  alone. 
^Vhatever  the  cause  may  be  we  know^  not,  but  we  feel 
the  effects,  and  experience  tells  us  that  we  can  relieve,, 
we  can  prevent  them  by  certain  measures,  calculated 
to  benelit  all  within  their  sphere,  both  physic^illy  and 
morally.  It  would  have  been  desirable  here  to  have 
appended,  at  least,  a  short  distinct  statement  of  this 
epidemic,  but  unfortunately  the  material  does  not  ex- 
ist. Beyond  the  facts  which  came  under  one's  per- 
sonal observation,  all  is  uncertainty.  No  oficial  re-^ 
cords  exist ;  and  to  judge  from  present  appearances, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  ere  a  very  short  time  has 
passed,  Jamaica  will  be,  as  if  cholera  had  never  been. 
Tombs,  the  only  now  apparent  marks  of  such  a  ftjar- 
ful  visitation,  will  be  level  then.  Even  now  the  peo- 
ple are  returning  to  their  old  habits,  to  their  dirty 
ways.  Our  streets  are  teeming  with  putrid  effluvia,, 
the  dog  is  returning  to  his  vomit,  and  Ihe  hog  to  his 
wallow.  Truly  then  does  it  become  the  legislature 
to  bestir  itself,  to  adopt  what  we  have  been  assured 
by  the  experience  of  more  enlightened  countries,  is 
an  antidote  to  ail  our  wants,  to  ail  our  evils.  From 
personal  experience,  the  members  of  this  Board  most 
willingly  subscribe  to  the  following  statement,  as  set 
forth  by  the  General  Board  of  Health  of  England  in 
their  first  notification,  in  respect  to  the  **  Nuisances, 
removal,  and  contagious  diseases  prevention  act."— 
*'The  extent,  uniform  tenor,  and  undoubted  authority 
of  the  evidence  obtained  from  observers  of  all  classes 
in  different  countries  and  climates,  and  amidst  all 
varieties  of  the  physical,  political,  and  social  condi- 
tions  of  tiie  people,  appear  to  discredit  the  once  pre- 
valent notion  that  cholera  is  in  itself  contagious  ;  an 
opinion  which  is  fallacious,  must  be  mischievous, 
since  it  diverts  attention  from  the  true  source  of 
danger,  and  the  real  means  of  protection,  and  fixes 
on  those  which  are  imaginary  5  creates  panic,  tends 
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to  thenep;lect  and  ahaiidonnient  of  the  sick,  occasions 
g  rea  t  ex  pence  lor  what  is  worse  than  iiseless,  and 
witiidraws  attention  from  that  brief,  but  important  iiu 
terval  be^^^eentlle  commencement  and  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  disease,  during  which  remedial  measures 
are  most  efiective  in  its  cure.  Although  it  is  so  far  true 
that  certain  conditions  may  favour  its  spread  from 
person  to  person,  as  when  great  numbers  of  the  sick 
are  crowded  together  in  close  unventilated  rooms, 
yet,  til  is  is  not  to  be  considered  as  affecting  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  its  non-contagions  nature,  nor  are 
such  conditions  likely  to  occur  in  this  country. — • 
Moreover  tiie  preventive  measures  founded  on  the 
theory  of  contagion,  namely,  iiiternal  quarantine  re- 
gulations, sanitary  cordons,  and  the  isolation  of  the 
sick,  on  which  formerly  the  strongest  reliance  was 
placed,  have  been  recently  abandoned  in  all  countries 
wliere  cholera  has  appeared,  from  the  general  experi- 
ence of  their  inefficiency.  The  experience  of  the  Board 
fully  bears  out  the  following  : — ^'*The  proved  identity 
of  causes  which  promote  the  origin  and  spread  of  epi- 
demic diseases  in  general,  with  those  that  favour  the 
introduction  and  spread  of  Asiatic  cholera,  appear  to 
indicate  the  true  measures  of  precaution  and  preven- 
tion against  a  pestilence.  The  chief  pre-disposing 
causes  of  every  epidemic,  and  especially  of  cholera, 
are  damp,  moisture,  filth,  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and,  in  general,  whatever 
produces  atmospheric  impurity,  all  of  which  have  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  system, 
and  of  increasing  the  susceptibility  to  disease,  parti- 
cularly among  the  young,  the  aged,  and  Hie  feeble." 
The  attacks  of  cholera  are  uniformly  found  to  be 
most  frequent  and  violent  in  low-lying  districts,  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sewer- 
mouths,  and  wherever  there  are  large  collections  of 
refuse,  particularly  amidst  human  dwellings.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Fourth  Notification,  pub- 
lished, June  lith,  1849,  exactly  tallies  with  the  ex-- 
peri^nce  of  this  Bgard.    Recent  e  'perience  has  fully 
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confirmed  the  evidence  previously  adduced  thnt  the 
localities  of  this  disease,  and  the  localities  of  other 
epidemics,  are  the  same  ;  not  a  single  instance  having 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board,  of  the  spread  of 
this  scourge  in  groups  in  any  other  than  the  ordinary- 
seats  of  zymotic  diseases,  those  seats  being  univer- 
sally marked  by  the  existence  oflilth,  bad  ventila- 
tion, overcrowding  and  other  local  causes  of  atmos- 
pheric  impurity.  This  is  so  certain  and  constant,  as 
to  aiford  stronger  grounds  than  ever  for  the  pre- 
sumption of  culpable  ignorance  and  neglect,  when- 
ever successive  causes  continue  to  occur  in  any  lo- 
cality, or  whenever  the  disease  widely  spreads 
through  a  court,  street,  or  district.  Some  have  at- 
tempted to  persuade  others,  and  themselves  too,  as  a 
balm  to  their  consciences  for  doubting,  or  affecting  to 
doubt,  the  result  of  the  mature  and  repeated  experi- 
ence of  others,  most  capable  of  judging,  that  although 
this  disease  may  not  be  contagious  in  those  countries 
Avhich  have  been  described,  still  that  it  may  be  in 
this,  an  argument  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  carries  ab- 
surdity, and  is  opposed  by  all  anology.  Themain- 
tainers  of  this  doctrine,  however,  in  many  instances, 
had  expressed  their  opinion  ere  they  waited  to  form 
a  judgment  from  personal  experience. 

The  opinion  that  emanations,  arising  from  animal 
substances  or  excretions,  are  not  injurious  to  the  hu- 
man frame  was  formerly  maintained.  This  opinion 
has  been  upheld  by  men  of  high  celebrity,  and  has 
been  at  various  periods  supported  by  reference  to 
certain  trades  ;  in  this  way,  facts  have  been  adduced 
in  proof  of  this  opinion.  The  majority  of  which, 
however,  may  be  ranked  in  that  class  commonly 
known  as  false  facts.  The  more  prevalent  idea  of 
the  present  day  is  opposed  to  this.  Experience  in 
the  more  recent  epidemics  has  fully  established  the 
fact  that  such  effluvia  are  injurious  ;  that  where  they 
exist,  disease  is  present,  and  where  they  abound, 
death  is  the  result ;  facts,  as  Dr.  James  Johnson  re- 
marks, too  stubborn  to  be  swept  away  by  the  brush 
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of  sophi.stry.  These  remarks  are  confirmed  by  innii" 
nierable  iiistcHices  which  may  be  found  scattered 
throui;hoiit  tlie  various  reports  on  the  recent  epide- 
mics. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  emanations  thrown 
off  from  the  living  body,  whether  in  a  state  of  health 
or  disease,  are  limited  to  a  very  narrow  sphere,  that 
they  mix  witli  the  circumambient  air  as  a  drop  of 
water  with  the  vvaters  of  the  ocean  ;  fortunate  for  us 
it  is  so,  else  we  should  live  only  in  solitude  ;  by  our 
presence  we  should  poison  each  other ;  the  first 
symptoms  of  illness  would  be  the  signal  for  the  aban- 
donment of  the  sick,  and  we  should  be  compelled, 
])y  a  due  regaril  to  self  preservation,  to  withhold  from 
})ersons  afflicted  with  disease  every  kind  and  de- 
gree of  assistance  that  rerpiired  personal  attendance. 

Dr.  Copland  says,  "  Emanations  from  animal  mat- 
ters (unn)ixed  with  vegetable)  the  air  being  in  other 
respects  uncontaminated  or  frequently  renewed,  are 
seldom  productive  of  any  serious  maladies.  But 
when  they  burst  forth  suddenly,  in  a  close  and  moist 
air,  the  effects  are  sometimes  very  pernicious."  It 
has  been  recorded  that  fevers  of  a  very  malignant  kind 
have  attacked  persons  who  have  opened  a  grave  and 
exposed  the  body  whilst  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion, the  etiiuvia  having  instantly  produced  a  sensible 
intluence  upon  the  frame.  Several  lives  have  been  ot 
late  years  lost  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  burial 
i^rounds  of  London.  A  deep  grave  is  dug,  and  this 
is  kejjt  open  to  be  piled  with  coffins  until  filled.  Per- 
sons venturing  into  these  graves  are  immediately  suf- 
focated. A  volume  has  been  written  on  gi'ave  yards- 
by  a  surgeon^  Mr.  Walker,  in  which,  cases  without 
number  are  given,  in  which  life  at  least  was  jeopar- 
dized by  exposure  to  such  emanations.  Disclosures 
are  made  of  the  fearful  state  of  the  London  church 
yards,  and  of  the  wicked  and  brutal  practices  of  those 
entrusted  with  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Descriptions^ 
Avhich  harrow  the  very  soul,  and  fill  the  mind  w^itk 
disgust  and  wonder,  that  such  things  should  be  in  the 
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Tei'}'  heart  of  the  most  enlightened  nation  of  the  day. 
The  effects  of  air,  accumulated  in  sewers,  privies,  and 
drains,  have  over  and  over  again  proved  deleterious, 
and  engendered  or  impelled  the  spread  of  epidemic 
diseases.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  notice 
these  cases  ;  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  medical 
works.  The  annals  of  all  countries  tell  us  of  the  fear- 
ful fevers  and  plagues  which  are  frequently  the  se- 
quels of  great  battles,  earthquakes,  and  other  causes 
of  great  and  sudden  mortality.  No  practical  anato- 
mist is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  air  of  the  dissect- 
ing room  is  a  frequent  cause  of  diarrhcsa.  Enquire 
of  the  horse  racer  and  other  persons  who  tend  upon 
animals,  whether  these  suffer  from  neglect  of  cleanli- 
ness. Mr.  Toynbee  has  performed  a  number  of  ex- 
periments upon  rabbits  and  other  smaller  animals,  to 
prove  the  effect  of  want  of  ventilation,  and  light,  and 
cleanliness,  in  inducing  constitutional  diseases,  sucii 
as  the  deposition  of  tubercles.  The  tendency  of  pu- 
trefaction to  impart  deleterious  qualities  to  animal 
matters,  originally  wholesome,  has  been  long  known, 
and  is  quite  unequivocal.  Thus  Dr.  Christison 
observes,  ''To  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  tainted  meat,  the  mere  commencement  of  de- 
cay is  sufhcient  to  render  meat  insupportable  and 
obnoxious."  That  habit  will  enable  the  stomach,  and 
system,  to  bear  a  vast  deal,  is  evident,  when  we 
find  epicures  devouring  half  putrid  substances  under 
the  title  of  game,"  and  some  nations  revelling  on  the 
putrid  carcasses  of  fish,  and  other  animals,  as  their 
choicest  food.  Again,  we  have  dead  animal  bodies, 
engendering  poisons,  which  do  not  produce  jjeciiliar 
and  specific  diseases,  but  merely  inflammation,  thus 
in  over- driven  cattle,  no  peculiarity  is  discoverable 
in  the  solids  or  fluids  ;  to  quote  the  observations  of 
Morand,  "  the  fle^h  of  sucli  animals  is  wholesome 
enoni>:h  when  cooked  and  eaten,  i^ntiflhe  l>loofl,  or 
raw  tlesh,  he  applied  1o  a  wound  or  scratch,  nay, 
#^ven  sometimes  to  ttie  unbroken  skin,  a  dangerous 
and    often  lata!   inflammation  i;s   excited,  which  at 
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times  diflers  little  from  diffuse  cellular  i  nil  animation, 
and  at  other  times  consists  of  a  a,enerat  eruption  of 
gangrenous  boils,  the  pustules  malignes"  of  the 
French  " 

Dr.  Christison  observes  the  deleterious  effects 
occasionally  observed  to  arise  from  offal,  are  proba- 
bly analogous  in  their  nature  and  their  cause. — ■ 
"  Mr.  Brodie  has  lately  made  some  remarks,  which 
tend  to  shew  that  the  application  of  various  kinds  of 
offal  to  wounds,  and  especially  wounds  of  the  lin- 
gers, with  spicula  of  bones  from  the  hare,  may  cause 
an  obstinate  chronic  erysipelas  of  the  hand."  Of  this 
kind  also,  are  dissection  wounds,  by  which  members 
of  the  medical  profession  are  annually  cut  off.  The 
subject  is  an  interesting  one.  Putrid  animal  matter, 
when  injected  into  the  veins  of  healthy  animals, 
proves  equally  fatal  ;  and  from  the  e\[)eriments  of 
Gaspard  and  Magendie,  together  with  tiie  more  re- 
cent researches  of  M.  M.  Leuret,  and  Hamont,  the 
disease  induced  seems  to  resemble  closely  the  typhus 
fev  er  of  man." 

Magendie  observed  similar  effects,  when  dogs  were 
confined  over  vessels  in  wliich  animal  matter  was  de- 
caying, so  that  they  were  obliged  to  breathe  the  ex- 
halations. The  real  point  of  difference  on  this  sub- 
ject appears  to  be,  whether  putrid  effluvia  can  really 
engender  fever  in  men;  it  appears  from  testimony, 
that  under  certain  circumstances,  they  can,  such  as  a 
want  of  ventilation,  kc,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that 
their  presence  must  deteriorate  the  atmosphere  and 
disorder  the  living  functions,  so  that  it  must  act 
as  a  predisposing  cause  to  disease,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  That  a  person  who  is  by  habit  exposed  to 
a  putrid  atmosphere  may  come  to  tolerate  it,  is 
undoubted,  daily  experience  proves  it;  thus  at  the 
great  nackery  of  Mont-Faucon,  which  has  existed 
close  to  the  walls  of  Paris  for  several  centuries,  is  an 
enclosure  of  many  acres,  where  the  contents  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  the  city  are  collected  in  enormous  pits, 
and  where  horses^  dogs,  and  cats  are  flayed  to  the 
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aniouut  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  annually.  The  fat 
is  meltefi  lor  biow-pipe  lamps;  the  bones  are,  in  a 
great  measuj-e,  burnt  on  the  premises  for  fuel  ;  tiie  in- 
testines are  marie  into  coarse  gut  for  machinery  ;  the 
iiesi],  blood,  and  g-arbage  are  heaped  to  putrify  for 
nr.'diiire,  and  in  summer  a  [)ed  of  compost  is  spread  to 
breed  ma^-gots  for  feeding  poultry.  I'here  is  no  drain. 
Description  cannot  convey  an  idea  of  the  stench  thence 
exhaled.  The  committee  of  the  board  of  health,  a|>- 
])ointed  to  make  enquiries  into  the  best  moile  of  ai)at~ 
ing  the  nuisance,  in  vain  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
the  place,  ancl  yet  Parent  Du  Chatilet  makes  out 
that  tills  fearful  concentration  of  all  that  isliorrid,  'Vis 
not  merely  not  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  men  and 
animals  employed  in  and  about  it,  but  actually  even 
preserves  them  from  epidemic  or  epizootic  diseases." 
is  this  credible  ?  or  can  it  l)e  p{)ssii)le  that  no  injury 
is  produced  by  the  following  mode  of  burial  practised 
in  Rome,  and  detailed  by  Mr.  Lyman  '?  The 
poor,  and  ail  who  die  in  charitable  establishments, 
are  thro^vn  into  pits  naked  and  without  coffins, 
i  weiit  to  see  three  pits  in  a  small  cloister  be- 
hind the  churcli  of  the  hospital,  at  the  head  of  the 
corso,  near  th.e  piazza  del  Popolo,  the  most  crowded 
and  populous  street  of  all  Home  ;  this  was  on  the  2d 
of  January,  one  of  the  coldest  days,  with  the  clearest 
at!nosphere,  during  the  whole  year.  Nevertheless 
when  the  fiat  stones  that  covered  the  pit,  just  four- 
teen inches  square,  were  removed,  the  putrid  va- 
pour arose  so  instantaneously  and  in  such  thick 
fumes,  that  even  the  attendants  moved  towards 
the  door  of  the  cloister  till  the  first  and  most  pesti- 
ferous exhalations  should  have  passed.  In  the  first 
pit  there  had  been  no  deposits  since  the  French  re- 
volution, and  it  then  contained  only  a  small  quantity 
of  bones,  green,  moist,  and  mostly  decayed.  In  the 
second,  in  which  there  had  been  no  burials  for  seven 
months,  there  was  a  great  mass  of  putrid  flesh,  but 
not  a  body  or  limS),  or  any  form  or  shape  wiiatever 
could  bo  discerned  ]  an  accumulation  of  one  hundred 
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"and  tAventy  two  bodie^s  rotting-,  ulcerated,  marked 
with  wliite  hliieish  spots,  and  streaks  of  black. — 
As  tiie  |>utrid  air  gradually  csca|)ed,  a  faint  sound 
could  be  lieard,  and  tlie  mass  of  corruption  was  ob- 
served to  sink  down  dee|)er  in  tlie  pit.  in  the  last 
pit,  they  were  then  burying  a  wretched  emaciated 
body  that  Ijad  been  thrown  in  that  iJiorning.  It  was  ly- 
ing across  the  pit,  with  the  top  of  its  head  cut  off  by 
the  surgeons,  and  the  eyelids  hanging  back  in  a 
frightful  manner  ;  the  hard  shrunk  leg  of  a  ghastly  ob- 
ject was  slowly  pressing  into  a  swollen  and  inflamed 
body,  just  ready  to  burst;  long  black  hair,  clotted 
and  moistened  by  putrid  oozings,  still  clung  to  the 
^vasted  skull,  where  the  eyes  iiad  fallen  out,  and 
the  lips  had  shrunk  away  from  the  teeth.  vSome  bo- 
dies luul  slid  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and 
near  the  top  there  a[)peared  the  legs  and  feet  of  a 
body  still  sweating  and  swelling  with  decay.  There 
werq  men,  w^omen,  and  cidldren,  and  i3S  the  mass 
rotted  and  consumed,  tiiey  sunk  and  mixed  togetlier; 
a  deadly  yellov/  colour,  and  a  thick  dirty  sweat 
seemed  to  pervade  and  spread  itself  over  the  whole 
heap.  A  cold  sluggish  oozing  mingled  with  the  slow 
silent  process  of  putrefaction.  I  saw  no  living  crea- 
ture in  this  vault,  neither  worm,  rat,  nor  taiantula. 
A  large  torch,  burning  with  a  full  blaze,  expired  in- 
stantly three  times,  on  being  put  into  the  month  of 
the  pit.  Such  is  Christian  burial,  and  yet  we  are 
told,  each  snch  burial  costs  one  dollar  and  sixty 
cents  for  transportation,  wax  lights,  and  the  mass  ; 
circumstances  never  neglected,  though  the  body  it- 
self should  be  dragged  to  the  pit  with  books,  and 
thrown  upon  the  pile  as  if  it  was  carrion."  Can  it  be 
believed  that  this  is  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the 
non-injurious  effects  of  animal  matter?  Remove  the 
narrow  mouth,  and  allow  the  elHuvia  to  !)ecorae  dif- 
fused throughout  the  cloisters,  and  the  church.  Can 
the  existence  of  such  and  similar  enormities  as  those 
iibove  alluded  to,  account  for  the  great  mortality  ex 
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isting-  in  these  two  cities,  Paris  and  Rouie,  as  com- 
pared with  that  ol  London? 

In  1838  it  ^vas  ascertained,  that  in  London,  about 
I  in  40  died  annually. 
In  Paris,  I  in  32 
In  Rome,  I  in  25 

How  else  shall  e  nccount  for  this  enormoUvS  dispro- 
portion of  mortality'!  Sh.all  we,  with  such  facts,  the 
matured  fruits  of  a  registry  of  births  and  deaths,  listen 
to  the  specious  arguments,  the  crude  and  narrov/ 
views,  the  one  sided  dogmas  of  theorising  philoso- 
phers ?  Factn  noil  verba,  must  be  our  m.otto.  The 
tomb  is  a  silent  but  faithful  record  of  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  a  place.  Ahis!  we  have  among  us  at  t!)is 
present  moment,  pits  not  unlike  these,  save  that  a 
foot  or  two  of  mould  cover  them.  The  Board  would 
strongly  call  upon  the  legislature  to  enforce  the 
banking  np  of  all  such  pits  or  graves,  as  were  filled 
during  the  recent  epidemic. 

That  the  various  excretions  of  the  body,  if  retained 
near  it,  must  prove  injurious,  no  one  can  doubt.— 
Some,  however,  have  been  ready  to  maintain  that  the 
excretions,  as  urine  and  feces  themselves,  if  exposed, 
are  not  injurious  to  health; — this  is  most  decidedly 
opposed  by  all  experience.  It  may  here  be  added 
that  it  is  contradicted  l)y  the  Mosaic  law  ;  each  rule 
and  regulation  of  which  appears  to  have  been  found- 
ad  upon  sanitary  principles;  thus,  in  Deuteronomy, 
chapter  '2.3d,  verse  12th,  ''Thou  shalt  have  a  place 
also  with({ut  the  camp,  whither  thou  shalt  go  forth 
abroad.  And  thou  shalt  have  a  paddle  upon  thy 
weapon,  and  it  shall  be,  when  thou  wilt  ease  thyself 
abroad*  thou  shalt  dig  therewith,  and  shalt  turn  back 
and  cover  that  which  cometh  from  thee." 

Those  who  maintain  this  argument,  base  it  upon 
the  supposition  that  an  all  wise,  and  all  merciful  crea- 
tor would  not  commit  such  inconsistency  and  wil- 
ful cruelty  as  to  cause   the  natural  excretions  of 
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the  body  to  beooiiie  poisons  to  the  animals  tliem- 
selves.  As  well  and  with  better  reason  might  they 
say  that  these  secretions,  retained  within  their  differ- 
ent organs,  would  not  injure  health.  None,  however, 
will  be  found  so  bold  as  to  assert  this ;  his  own  frame 
would  give  him  the  lie;  with  all  his  philosophy  he 
cannot  persuade  himself  when  suffering  to  the  con- 
trary. As  proofs  that  it  w  as  never  intended  that  mau 
should  [)e  neglectful  of  cleanliness  in  these  respects, 
it  miglit  be  adduced  that  these  excretions  themselves, 
particularly  tlie  faeces,  are  unpleasant  at  the  moment 
of  being  voided,  and  are  rendered  so,  not  by  expo- 
sure to  air,  but  by  a  peculiar  secretion  from  the  large 
intestine.  This  very  circumstance  appears  to  be  a 
providential  design  to  cause  man  and  animals  gene- 
rally, to  keep  aloof  from  these  deposits.  Besides 
this,  we  find  that  some  animals,  from  natural  instinct, 
bury  and  conceal  their  faeces,  as  for  instance,  the  cat 
and  the  dog.  Again,  as  regards  birds,  we  see  a  most 
beautiful  contrivance  existing,  by  which  the  nest  is 
kept  from  being  soiled.  Even  plants  are  supposed 
f)y  some  Botanists  to  exhibit  a  like  provision  for 
preservation  against  self-poisoning  in  the  constant 
spreading  of  their  roots  into  new  soil,  uncontaminated 
by  their  own  excreted  matter.  Observations,  such  as 
these,  must  certainly  have  great  weight,  and  how  any 
person  can  maintain  a  contrary  opinion  is  indeed 
surprising. 

Such  then  is  a  brief  but  defective  statement  of  the 
usual  epidemics  of  Jamaica.  They  come  and  go, 
and  are  forgotten.  The  Board  would  here  recall  to 
mind  the  evidence  of  the  health  officers,  previously 
cited,  that  not  one  single  epidemic  that  they  had 
witnessed  in  Jamaica  could  be  attributed  to  ioiporta- 
tion.  There  is  nothing  here  to  mark  time  ;  no  winter, 
no  decided  break  in  the  seasons  and  the  weather,  no 
social  hearth  to  gather  round,  no  starting  point  for 
the  memory.  Flitherto  all  sanitary  measures,  to  pre-' 
vent  or  mitigate  these  visitations,  have  been  neglect- 
ed, and  therefore  it  cannot  be  wondered  at^  that  im 
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record  of  their  occurrence  has  been  kept.  It  inny 
caiise  surprise  that  no  medical  man  in  this  ishmd 
should  have  as  yet  attempted  to  give  an  account  of 
the  recent  epidemic.  Those  who  know  the  real  state 
of  matters,  will  not  be  much  surprised  at  this  apparent 
negligence.  The  paucity  of  medical  men  in  the  is- 
land was  incredible,  and  the  majority  of  those  who 
were  here  had  to  go  through  exertions,  which, 
"when  now  looked  upon  without  excitement,  almost 
appear  supernatural.  No  rest  by  day,  no  sleep  by 
night,  no  time  to  perform  the  necessary  functions 
of  life  I  It  seems  a  miracle  that  any  were  left  to  tell 
even  what  they  saw.  From  the  little,  however,  that 
can  be  gleaned,  it  is  evident  that  the  epidemics  of 
this  island,  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  that 
exist  elsewhere  ;  they  come  in  the  same  way— they 
behave  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  are  amenable  to  the  same  treat- 
menf;  curative  and  preventive. 

As  regards  the  contagious  diseases  of  this  island, 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  from  employing 
several  different  terms  to  express  the  same  property. 
Thus,  many  persons  consider  contagion  and  infection 
to  mean  the  same  thing,  and  they  are  commonly  so 
used.  The  word  communication  would  far  better 
express  what  is  usually  intended  by  the  use  of  those 
expressions.  Some  diseases  are  purely  contagious, 
that  is  to  say,  they  require  actual  contact ;  such  are, 
syphilis,  yaws,  gonorrhoea,  itch,  real  ring  worm,  hy- 
drophobia, and  cow  pox,  and  a  species  of  itch  termed 
kra-kra^  apparently  of  African  birth. 

Others  are  communicated  by  contagion,  as  also 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  injection^ 
such  are  small  pox,  measles,  erysipelas. 

Others  again  spread  purely  by  infection,  as  hoop- 
inp:  cough,  chicken  pox,  scarlet  fever,  typhus,  dysen- 
tery, mumps. 

These  are  diseases  that  all  allow^  to  be  communi- 
cable ;  we  see  many  of  them  occurring  sporadically, 
and  at  other  times  epidemically.    There  must  be 
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some  reason  for  this  ;  the  disease  surely  cannot  sii 
far  change  its  nature  as  to  be  contagions  at  one  time, 
and  not  at  another;  it  is  the  cause  of  this  difference 
which  is  the  object  of  research — which  is  the  pre- 
ventable portion  of  disease. 

Of  the  other  epidemic  diseases  of  this  island,  some 
are  generally  allowed  to  be  non-contagious,  viz.  : 
intermittent  fever,  remittent  fever,  and  yellow  fever, 
dandy  fever  and  influenza.  Each  and  every  one  of 
these  has  been  considered  contagious  in  its  turn  here, 
and  elsewhere,  and  some  are  even  now  so  considered. 

There  is  one  disease  sub-lite^  cholera. 

On  this  subject  there  is  one  question  which  the 
Board  think  ought  to  be  put  to  every  person  who  ad- 
vocates the  doctrine  of  contagion.  It  is  this— iii 
1831  and  1832,  cholera  raged  in  Cuba  and  at  New 
York — Jamaica  escaped.  In  1849  and  1850,  cholera 
raged  in  Cuba — Jamaica  suffers.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  difference?  Can  it  be  attributed  to  quaran- 
tine ?  Read  the  history  of  quarantine — examine  the 
island  laws  upon  this  subject — search  well  into  its 
secret  workings — mark  well  that  during  the  raging 
of  cholera  here,  numbers  left  for  the  other  islands — 
yet  none  of  them  have  been  infected.  In  some  of 
these  islands  no  restrictions  were  imposed.  If,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  quarantine  is  still  maintained  to 
have  been  the  safeguard,  then  indeed  has  that  mind 
been  lulled  into  a  fancied  security,  and  become  the 
victim  of  short-sighted  prejudice. 

The  Board  have  alr(;ady  expressed  their  opinion^ 
that  the  mere  question  of  contagion  is  a  secondary 
one.  The  disease  spreads  as  an  epidemic,  and  whe- 
ther in  its  nature  contagious  or  not,  it  is  chiefly  pro- 
pagated through  other  agency  ;  and  this  agency  has 
been  proved  to  be  amenable  to  sanitary  measures. — = 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Board  would  most 
empiiatically  warn  persons,  who  promulgate  theories^ 
the  bantlings  of  their  own  limited  knowledge,  and 
shli  more  limited  experience,  to  pause  ere  they  wil- 
fully giTe  ribe  to  opinion.^  directly  opposed  to  those 
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emanating  from  authorities  ;  persons  whose  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  have  been  much  greater  than  theirs . 
The  horrors  of  the  last  epidemic  were  fearfully  in- 
creased by  hasty  expressions  and  crude  surmises. — 
The  disease  is  now,  at  this  instant,  in  some  parts  of 
the  island  sorely  afflicting  our  feilowmen.  How  soon 
it  may  be  our  turn  again  to  feel  its  influence  God 
alone  knows  ;  in  the  mean  time  the  Board  w^oald 
urge  upon  one  and  all  the  fearful  fact  that  we  are  not 
now  more  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy  than  we  were 
before.  Oar  dear-bought  experience  has  proved  of 
no  avail.  That  sanitary  measures  will  mitigate,  will 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  the  experience  of 
all  nations  shews  as.  We  cannot,  we  dare  not,  doubt 
the  fact.  Let  all  then,  contagionist  and  non-conta- 
gionist  put  forth  their  best  energies  to  cope  and  strug- 
gle with  the  substance,  and  not  the  shadow.  Should 
disease,  in  spite  of  this,  come  among  us,  and  shoald 
we  ourselves  fall  victims  to  it,  our  last  moments  will 
be  soothed  with  the  feeling  that  we  at  least  did  our 
best  to  preserve  our  lives,  and  that  our  duty  to  our 
neighbour  was  not  sacrificed  to  a  debasing  selfish- 
ness— an  unmeaning  brutalizing  panic. 

The  Board  would  here  introduce  the  following  note 
by  Mr.  Richard  Iliil,  to  whom  they  are  much  in- 
debted for  his  kind  and  useful  suggestions  in  drawing 
up  these  reports  : — 

A  brief  summary  of  the  weather  for  the  last  thirteen 
2jears. — From  the  year  1838  to  1848,  a  succession 
of  droughts  had  almost  uninterruptedly  prevailed  in 
Jamaica. 

in  1840,  the  island  both  in  the  plains  and  the 
mountains,  first  suffered  from  the  failure  of  the  ponds, 
many  springs  dried  up,  and  many  rivers  dwindled 
into  brooks.  The  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
€Ocoa-nut  trees  in  the  plains  perished,  shews  that  such 
exhausting  dry  weather  had  not  prevailed  for  half  a 
•century. 

Remarkable  December  storms  occurred  three 
linnesg  the  third,  and  mobt  remarkable^  was  on  the 
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15th  December,  1847,  with  a  continuance  for  six 
days.  Taking  the  law  of  relation  between  tlie  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  the  power  of  the  air  to  hold 
crater  in  solution,  as  laid  down  by  professor  Leslie, 
to  be  at  the  freezing  point,  equal  to  the  one  hundred 
and  sixtieth  part  of  its  weight,  and  at  eighty  six 
degrees,  the  fortieth,  that  is  double  at  every  twenty- 
seven  degrees,  these  rains  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
south  side  of  the  island  remaining  under  the  influence 
of  warm  southerly  winds,  when  the  north  side  was 
suddenly  swept  by  cold  breezes  at  60o.  The  flood- 
ing rains  of  December,  1847,  exclusively  confined  to 
the  northside  of  the  island,  were  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  vapour  with  which  the  continued  south  winds 
had  loaded  the  atmosphere  under  sudden  condensa- 
tion, and  a  continuance  of  the  same  force  ;  the  quan- 
tity of  vapour  with  vi  hich  the  air  was  charged,  poured 
down  as  through  a  filter,  under  the  action  of  the  cold 
nortii  breeze  that  suddenly  set  in. 

In  the  year  1848,  the  spring  rains  were  perfect  de- 
luges. They  were  the  heaviest  known  for  a  long  se- 
ries of  years,  they  fell  unremittingly  for  three  days. 
They  were  heaviest  to  the  southeast  of  the  island, 
coming  up  with  tlie  southerly  winds — not  a  valley  es- 
caped inundation.  The  quantity  of  rain  progressive- 
ly diminished  from  east  to  west.  The  rain  that  fell 
in  St.  Thomas  in  the  East  estimated  at  some  thirty 
inches,  was  doable  that  which  was  ascertained  by 
the  rain  guage  in  Vere. 

The  rest  of  the  year  was  characterized  by  drought. 
Dysentery  was  common  in  1848.  It  was  exceedingly 
fatal  on  the  northside  of  the  island,  especially  in  the 
leeward  parishes. 

From  the  25th  December,  1848,  to  the  5th  March, 
1849,  there  was  a  remarkable  steadiness  of  cold  wea- 
ther in  all  these  intertropical  seas.  The  wind  was 
constantly  at  N.  VV.  with  casual  variations  to  the 
north.  The  thermometer  out  of  doors  was,  in  Spa- 
nish-Town, at  52'^,  and  in  St/fhomas  in  the  Vale,  in 
the  large  central  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
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it  was  at  48*^.  Never,  in  the  memory  of  any  living 
person,  was  there  so  severe  and  so  long  continued  a 
prevalence  of  steady  cold  weather.  In  Florida  the 
cold  was  so  intense,  and  the  frost  so  prevailing,  that 
altuost  all  the  orange  trees  died.  Mr.  Feese,  who 
communicated  observations  on  the  Geology  and 
INatural  History  of  iMexico,"  to  the  Academy  of  Na- 
tural Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  (Vol.  iv.  page  91,) 
**  says,  that  during  the  months  of  January  and  Fe- 
bruary, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jalapa,  w  here 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
other  staples  of  the  tropics  is  carried  on  throughout 
the  whole  year,  several  nights  of  severe  frost  stripped 
the  trees  on  the  hills  of  their  foliage." 

The  month  of  May,  1849,  was  dry  and  hot,  there 
were  only  occasional  breezes,  and  only  casual  show- 
ers on  the  mountains.  In  this  \ear  there  was  still  a 
continuance  of  diarrlioea.  There  was  a  prevalence  of 
low  fevers,  a  general  state  of  nervous  depression, 
characterized  by  fits  of  transient  excitement,  and 
acute  burning  pains  that  pervaded  the  body  in  mere 
lines.  1  suffered  from  nervous  fever  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  and,  on  going  a  coast- 
ing voyage  fot*  change,  1  found  that  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  the  same  depressing  diseases 
had  very  generally  prevailed. 

In  1850,  the  May  rains  set  in  copiously.  Rain 
continued  with  casual  remissions  to  September,  when 
they  assumed  the  character  of  severe  but  transient 
storms.  The  general  health  appeared  steadily  good, 
when  suddenly,  in  the  month  of  October,  cholera 
made  its  appearance  in  the  island. 

The  Board  would  also  here  append  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Chamberlane,  the  health  officer  of  Kingston,  re- 
lative to  the  introduction  of  cholera  into  Jamaica,  ^is 
also  an  account  of  tlie  lirst  cases  by  Dr.  Watson. 
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To  the  Editor  of  (he  Colonial  Standard  and  Ja- 
maica  Despatch. 

Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  for  publication 
in  your  journal,  the  able  account  of  the  first  out- 
break" of  cholera  in  this  island,  in  1850,  from  the  pen 
of  the  erudite  Mr.  Watson,  surgeon  of  the  naval  hos- 
pital, at  Port-Royal  ;  and  I  trust  the  contagionists, 
(lay  and  medical,)  will  gather  some  useful  information 
by  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  originally  inserted  in  the 
**  Lancet,''  of  the  il  th  January,  ultimo.  Their  atten- 
tion is  respectfully  and  particularly  directed  to  the 
concluding  paragraphs,  and  in  addition  to  these,  I 
beg  to  furnish  others  equally  startling  to  their  doc- 
trine. And  first,  Mr.  Corbyn,  a  surgeon,  who^  wrote 
a  treatise  on  Asiatic  cholera,  tells  us.  that  he  s'^iied 
in  the  Mangles,  from  England,  for  India,  in  the  year 
1814,  (mark  the  year,)  and  after  being  two  months  at 
sea,  Asiatic  cholera  suddenly  broke  out  in  the  ship, 
and  sixty  persons  were  thrown  overboard  before  the 
vessel  arrived  at  Table  Bay.  Secondly,  The  Liver- 
pool packet,  with  four  hundred  passengers,  sailed 
from  England  in  1849;  the  port  from  whence  she 
sailed  was  free  from  such  a  disease;  a  clean  bill  of 
health  was  furnished  by  the  authorities  to  that  effect. 
The  passengers  and  crew  were  in  perfect  health  be- 
fore and  at  the  time  of  leaving,  and  three  or  four  days 
after  cholera  broke  out  in  the  vessel,  and  the  loss 
sustained  during  her  passage  tdf  America  amounted 
to  forty  souls.  The  disease  was  confined  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship — none  aft  w  ere  afxected  by  it." 

**  So  much  for  its  appearance  on  seaboard.  I  would 
ask,  how  did  it  get  to  Orenburg,  (in  Russia,)  in 
i 828  !— to  England,  in  183!  to  the  French  capi- 
tal, in  March,  1834  ?~  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  was 
raging  at  Quebec,  in  June,  of  the  same  year*? — and 
subsequently  spread  nearly  over  the  whole  American 
continent  ?— how  did  it  happen  that  Baltimore  was 
exempted  from  its  ravages  in  1849,  when  travelling 
vans,  full  of  passengers  from  infected  districts,  were 
"tirriving  daily  at  that  place  ?    Direct  communication 
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was  uiiintenipted  ; — and  yet  no  one  was  attacked  at 
any  period  during-  its  prevalence  in  tlie  neighbour- 
liood,  nor  afterwards.  This  place  enjoyed  a  com- 
plete immunity  from  its  invasion.  I  say,  how  is  this 
explained  1 — how  does  it  happen  that  it  broke  out  at 
four  distinct  places  far  distant  from  each  other,  at  the 
same  moment  of  time  ^  viz. : — 

Cincinati,  in  Ohio, 

St.  Louis,  in  Missouri, 

Lewisville,  in  Kentucky, 

Cleveland,  in  Ohio, 
On  what  hypothesis,  for  example,  asks  Mr.  BelK 
ran  the  following  facts,  which  fell  under  his  personal 
knowledge,  be  explained  ]  The  military  hospital  at 
Dha)fwr,  an  oblong  apartment  of  about  ninety  feet  by 
twenty,  was  within  the  fort,  while  the  lines  of  the 
garrison  w  ere  about  a  mile  distant  beyond  the  walls. 
On  two  different  occasions,  1820  and  1821,  when  the 
disease  prevailed  epidemically  among  the  troops  of 
that  station,  but  while  no  case  had  occurred  in  the 
fort  within  which  the  hospital  was  situated,  1 
brought,  says  Mr.  Bell,  the  patients  at  once  from  their 
quarters  into  the  hospital,  which  was  crowded  with 
sick,  labouring  under  other  disorders.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  separate  tiie  cholera  patients  from  the 
others  ;  on  one  of  those  occasions,  no  case  of  cholera 
occurred  within  the  hospital  among  the  numerou^v 
patients,  or  the  hospital  attendants;  on  the  other  oc^ 
casion,  one  of  tlie  sick  was  attacked,  but  he  was  a 
convalescent  sepoy,  who  was  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
fort  during  the  day.  The  disease,  on  each  of  those 
occasions,  was  confined  to  a  particular  subdivision  of 
the  lines,  and  none  of  those  residing  within  the  fort 
was  attacked.  Here  then,  continues  Mr.  Bell,  there 
w^ere  from  twenty  to  thirty  cases  of  cholera  admitted 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  into  the  same  apartments, 
with  from  forty  to  fifty  patients  suffering  from  other 
ailments,  and  yet  not  a  single  instance  to  countenance 
the  notion  of  contagion  occurred."  I  say  again,  how 
is  this?    1  could  quote  many  other  occurrences  re- 
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specting  this  mysterious  epidemic,  equally  extraordi- 
nary and  ditiicult  of  solution  ;  but  1  am  not  disposed 
to  trespass  on  the  editor's  permission.  Let  the  learn- 
ed pundits,  and  the  courteous  Board  of  flealth,  an- 
swer the  interrogatories  in  this,  and  the  following 
communication  extracted  from  the  Lancet."  1  say, 
contagion  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  or  all.  The 
reports  spread  over  the  country  that  the  pestilence 
was  imported,  is  a  gross  and  wicked  fabrication. 
The  commanders  and  Medical  officers  of  every  Ame- 
rican steamer  arriving  at  this  port  from  Cliagres^ 
since  August  last,  to  the  present  month,  have  been 
carefully  examined  by  the  deputy  health  officer  and 
myself;  and  if  they  are  to  be  believed  on  their  oath, 
no  case  of  Asiatic  cholera  ever  showed  itself  on  board 
of  any  of  those  vessels,  during  their  passage  to  this  is- 
land ;  nor  was  anybody  landed  from  them  on  these 
shores,  at  any  period,  before  the  ercption  at  Port- 
Royal,  so  affected. 

"  The  depositions  taken  by  order,  concerniii!^  ilie 
sickness  and  death  of  Nancy  Johnson,  and  the  ex 
minations  of  all  the  American  steamers  in  successioiu 
will  be  found  in  the  bureau  of  the  governor's  secre- 
tary, and  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  The  case  of  the  two  Prawle's,  who  travel- 
led from  Chagres  with  the  contagion  in  their  pockets, 
and  infected  therewith  the  whole  population  of  Ja- 
maica, has  been  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  Mr. 
Watson.  And  as  to  the  presentment  on  the  occasion 
of  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  the  old  sickly  washer- 
woman, it  was  too  contemptible  to  attract  my  notice, 
and  not  worth  a  moment's  comment. 

The  opinions  of  some  of  the  faculty  that  this  dire- 
ful scourge  is  contagious  and  infectious,  or  either,  i» 
not  only  preposterous,  but  in  these  enlightened  days 
it  is  absolutely  obsolete,  and  the  promulgation  of 
such  sentiments  are  painfully  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  humanity — destructive  to  commerce  and 
commercial  intercourse  between  nations — contracting 
that  little  remaining  to  us  at  this  juncture  into  insig- 
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nificance.  Quarantine  restrictions — cordons  sam- 
taires — isolation— ail,  all  have  in  turn  proved  useless  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  such  a  pestilence  as  cholera. 
Since  the  year  1817,  when  the  disease  first  appeared  in 
India,  in  an  epidemic  form,  up  to  last  year,  it  is  calcu- 
lated and  shewn,  by  recorded  interments,  that  one 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  the  human  race  have 
fallen  victims  to  this  fell  destroyer  alone.  During 
this  period  it  has  invaded  every  variety  of  climate, 
attacked  people  of  every  degree  of  civilization,  and 
habit  of  life.  Nov^,  I  would  ask,  why  this  island 
was  to  be  exempted  from  the  ravages  of  this  new 
plague  1  The  islands  in  the  vicinity  were,  in  turn,  ra- 
vaged, the  opposite  continent  did  not  escape,  and 
the  virulence  with  which  one  town  was  assailed, 
causing  frn  unprecedented  mortality,  has  no  equal  in 
the  annals  of  this  malady.  Then  1  repeat,  why  was 
Jamaica  to  be  excluded  from  her  share  of  the  calami- 
ty  afflicting  the  habitable  globe  \  aye,  why  ?  was  it 
in  consideration  of  the  preparations  made  in  her 
towns  to  purify  and  cleanse  them  t  were  her  streets 
and  lanes  kept  from  the  pollution  of  carrion  and  other 
alK>mination8  ?  did  the  people  set  their  houses  to 
right,  and  prepare  for  the  coming  visitation  {  or  did 
sanitary  measures  of  any  kind  occupy  public  atten- 
tion, when  the  unwelcome  tidings  reached  their  ear  ? 
I  answer  nothing  was  done;  ail  the  elements  that 
could  promote,  foster,  and  eng;ender,  and  give  viru- 
lence to  the  poison,  w'ere  found  in  full  force  in  eve- 
ry house,  in  every  hovel,  ia  every  street,  in  every 
lane,  in  every  recess. 

The  two  towns  were  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized 
people.  They  have  not  a  parallel  under  the  heavens, 
and  here  I  take  leave  to  bear  testimony  to  that  of 
Mr.  Watson's,  as  it  has  reference  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  both.  1  say  too,  they  are  ntatchless  in  liilh, 
and  every  loathsome  abomination  that  can  render  the 
abodes  of  man  disgusting,  hateful,  and  health- de- 
stroying. Lord  Dundonald  foretold  the  conse- 
quences  of  one  of  them,  if  an  epidemic  disease 
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should  break  out,  and  his  prediction  has  been  veri- 
fied to  the  very  letter.  This  is  the  contagion  we  are 
to  fear,  and  the  only  contagion  ;  poor  Prawle's  old 
clothes — and  old  Nancy  Johnson's  wash  tubs  are  bug- 
bears ;  that  this  pestilence,  like  dysentery,  typhus, 
yellow  fever,  is  contingently  so,  I  do  believe,  but  not 
otherwise,  i  shall  say  nothing  of  the  treatment  of  a 
disease  quite  new  to  most  ol  the  faculty  here.  It 
must  be  as  various  as  the  human  countenance,  and 
the  remedies  are  as  numerous  and  as  thick  as  black- 
berries, and  in  most  instances,  as  useless  as  the  in- 
iinitesimal  doses  of  the  humbug  homoeopathists.  The 
best  safeguards  against  the  assaults  of  this  most 
formidable  foe  to  the  human  race  are  found  to 
be  the  means  nature  has  pointed  out.  They  are 
under  our  own  control — cleanliness  in  every  de- 
partment— in  your  person — in  your  dwelling — free 
ventilation — wliolesome  diet — a  cheerful  joyous  mJnd, 
and  a  fearless  carriage  of  deportment  at  home  and 
abroad — in  the  mansions  of  the  ailloent — m  the  hovels 
of  the  destitute,  the  aiiiicted,  and  the  forsaken.  Then 
take  your  change  out  of  contagion. 
'*  I  am  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Chamberlane,  M.D.,  x^l.R..C.S.E." 


CHOLERA  IN  JAMAICA. 

An  account  of  the  first  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  that 
island^  in  1850.  My  J .  JVaison,  esquire,  surgeon  of 
the  naval  hospital,  Jamaica, 

'*The  ancient  but  decayed  town  of  Porl-Royal, 
consists  of  perhaps  the  filthiest  collection  of  iiovels, 
occupied  by  the  filthiest  inmates,  which  tsie  whole  ci- 
vilized world  can  show.  It  is  built  on  a  peninsula  of 
sand,  which  is  only  about  tivo  or  three  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  any  rain  that  falls  soon  percolates  through 
the  sand  ;  the  sea  breezes  blow  constantly  by  day, 
and  in  general  the  place  is  looked  upon  as  yulubrious^^ 
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for  Jamaica,  in  spite  of  its  filth.  Indeed,  it  is  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  invalids  from  other  quarters, 
for  the  sake  of  its  fresh  breezes.  By  the  last  census, 
the  population  was  between  nine  hundred  and  one 
thousand.  The  past  summer  was  unusually  rainy, 
and  the  tides,  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  and 
beginning  of  October,  were  uncommonly  high,  two  co- 
incidences which  rendered  the  ground  floor  of  houses 
damp.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
natives  to  sleep  on  those  floors,  with  nothing  more 
than  a  mat  under  them,  and  commonly  in  the  same 
rags  which  they  wear  during  the  day.  The  doors  and 
windows  are  shut,  and  from  six  to  twelve  persons  are 
thus  pent  up  in  a  space  less  than  is  comprised  in  the 
dimensions  of  a  common  sitting  room.  The  tempe- 
rature in  the  shade,  during  the  day,  has  averaged  88^ 
tahrenheit,  and  a  few  degees  lower  at  night,  and  the 
barometer  was  observed  to  range  lower  than  usual. 
The  natives,  who  are  of  ail  shades  of  colour,  from 
black  to  white,  but  mostly  black  or  dark  brown,  live 
chiefly  on  fish,  salt  or  fresh,  and  large  quantities  of 
crude  vegetables  of  the  country,  such  as  yams  and 
plantains.  Drunkenness  is  not  particularly  their  be- 
setiirr  sin. 

ii  vr  ;  y  thing  being  thus  admirably  disposed  to 
encourage  the  full  developement  of  any  pestilence,  I 
'vvas,  on  the  seventh  October,  requested  to  see  a  wo- 
man about  Miy  years  of  age  ;  she  complained  of  hav- 
ing been  purged  the  preceding  night,  and  was,  when 
first  seen,  cold,  and  had  cramps  of  the  extremities. 
She  was  also  passing  upwards  and  downwards  the 
rice  water-looking  fluid  characteristic  of  Asiatic  cho- 
lera. She  died  the  same  day.  At  this  time  no  one 
entertained  any  suspicion  that  such  a  pestilence  was 
hovering  over  the  island.*    In  consideration  of  the 

•  The  Board  is  enabled  by  a  letter  lately  received  from  the  hon  . 
Henry  Hoberts,  chairman  of  quarter  sessions  for  the  leeward  parishes, 
rn  the  north  side  of  the  island,  to  shew  that  a  distinct  announcement  of 
t-  e  arpearan^e  of  cholera  in  Jamaica  had  been  officially  made  some 
r\zh.\  or  ten  days  before  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Watson,  as  ttie  fir>t 
liuibrcnk  of  the  pestilence,  in  Pott-Poy^^l,  v  heie  it  is  usually  supposed- 
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mischief  which  would  be  caused  by  the  announce- 
ment that  cholera  had  appeared,  if  it  should  turn  out 
to  be  unfounded,  the  coroner,  who  was  furnished 
with  a  written  statement  of  the  case,  consented  to 
dispense  with  an  inquest. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  and  the  8th,  two  other 
persons  became  affected  with  similar  symptoms  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  and  died  rapidly.  After  mak- 
ing two  post-mortem  examinations,  1  reported  for- 
mally to  the  authorities  that  malignant  Asiatic  cho- 
lera existed  in  the  town.  At  first  the  report  was  re- 
ceived with  incredulity,  and  was  poo-poo'd  ;  but  the 
danger  of  the  reported  calamity  was  too  terrible  to 
permit  it  to  be  disregarded.  The  custos  of  the  pa- 
rish, (I  believe  the  official  corresponds  with  our  lord- 
lieutenant  of  a  county,)  and  some  medical  gentlemen, 
Avere  deputed  from  Kingston,  to  investigate  here, 

cholera  first  appeared.  The  followinj:^  communication  establishes  this 
fact  most  unquestionably  :  '*  I  believe  5^ou  are  right  in  supposing  that  I 
discovered  the  first  case  of  true  cholera  in  the  island.  Dr.  Milroy  men- 
tioned to  me  that  he  had  my  notes  to  the  custos  and  coroner  of  St.  James, 
and  that  they  bore  date  some  eii^ht  or  ten  days  before  the  Port-Royal 
cases.  Upon  returning  home  I  referred  to  my  diary,  and  true  enough, 
all  circumstances  were  there  described  under  the  date  he  had  given  me. 
.When  I  first  wrote  to  the  custos  I  was  sure  that  I  was  not  mistaken, 
but  wrote  him  cautiously,  and  requested  him  to  observe  caution  in  giv- 
ing rise  to  any  rumour  ;  but  I  was  anxious  to  have  medical  enquiry  im- 
mediately entered  into,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  which  could 
only  be  effected  through  the  coroner. 

The  coroner  made  it  a  convenient  case,  stopping  some  fourteen  hours 
before  he  appeared  afier  receiving  notice  from  me.  So  impressed  was 
I  with  a  fear  of  the  result  of  people  gathering  together,  that  I  sent  to 
beg  there  should  be  no  wake  and  no  tarrying  in  the  house,  but  this  was 
not  heeded  ;  still  apprehensive  when  they  brought  the  body  to  Lilliput 
land  for  burial,  I  had  hot  cotfee,  bread  and  butter,  and  breakfast  given 
to  the  bearers,  and  to  those  who  were  engaged  or  fatigued,  to  aid  that 
physical  vigour  which  would  be  necessary  to  stave  off  infection  ;  yet 
all  these  precautions  availed  little,  for  almost  every  living  soul  at  the 
wake  and  funeral  is  now  numbered  with  the  first  victim  by  the  effects  of 
the  disease  ;  although  the  deaths  did  not  occur  until  five  or  six  weeks 
afterwards,  yet  they  were  all  swept  off*  before  the  disease  appeared  at 
St.  Ann's  Bay,  in  Falmouth,  or  the  neighbouring  places/'  ^Letter  to 
Mr,  Richard  Hill,  dated  29th  DeeembeVy  1851.]  Here  is  a  coincident 
outbreak  cf  cholera  in  two  very  remote  parts  of  the  island,  Port-Royal 
and  St.  James,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  apart ;  the  one  on  the  south 
of  the  island,  and  to  windward;  the  other  on  the  north,  and  to  leeward, 
a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  ioterposiiig  between  them,  and  the  leeward 
€as.€  prececding  the  windward  ones  by  some  eight  or  ten  dpjs. 
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^vhen  only  the  three  cases  above  mentioned  had  oc- 
curred. 

**  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  they  were  at  once 
convinced  when  1  detailed  the  histories  of  those  cases. 
However,  the  disease  very  quietly  spread  abroad 
throy^'h  this  town,  in  so(.!h  a  way  as  to  be  uninistake- 
able.  In  less  than  a  month  it  destroyed  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  inhabitants,  or  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  population. 

About  a  week  or  less  after  cholera  appeared  at 
Port-Hoyal,  a  few  stray  cases  were  reported  in  King- 
ston, a  large  city  of  Miy  thousand  inhabitants,  si- 
tuated at  the  head  of  the  harbour.  Somewhat  later, 
it  was  found  in  Spanish  Town,  which  is  the  capital, 
and  which  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Kingston,  in- 
land ;  and  simultaneously  the  low-lying  villages  on 
the  plain,  and  near  tiie  margins  of  this  extensive  har- 
bour, were  most  severly  attacked.  Cholera  gradually 
advanced  into  the  central  parts  of  the  island,  and  is 
reported  to  have  reached  the  towns  on  the  north 
side. 

In  Kingston  and  Spanish-Town,  which  I  think 
might  successfully  dispute  with  Fort- Royal,  its  ac- 
knowledi>ed  pre-eminence  in  filth,  factor,  and  all  un- 
wholesome abominations,  and  which  are  so  far  worse, 
because  they  are  so  much  larger ;  thus,  in  both  towns, 
the  mortality  has  been  terrible,  but  it  is  yet  of  unas- 
certained magnitmie  and  unchecked. 

**  There  was,  of  course,  very  soon  a  general  panic  ; 
some  said  the  disease  was  imported  by  the  medium 
of  contagion;  there  consequently  appeared  in  many 
places  great  nnwillinguess  to  attend  to  the  sick,  and 
even  difficulty  in  procming  people  to  inter  the  dead. 
The  latter  were  reported,  in  many  instances,  to  have 
been  cast  away  in  bye-places,  to  get  rid  of  their  bo- 
dies, and  they  were  only  discovered  by  the  John 
crows,  or  carrion  crows  of  the  island ;  husbands  re- 
fused to  put  their  hands  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
wives  to  lift  them  mto  coffins  ;  and  even  mothers 
deserted  their  children^  when  the  latter  took  the  dis- 
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f^ase.  Such  were  the  inatare  fruits  of  teaching  the 
yjeopie  to  believe  cholera  to  be  contagious.  At  Port- 
Koyal  where  we  preach,  i  believe,  a  truer  and  cer- 
tainly a  more  comforting  belief,  the  poor  people 
showed  no  unwillingness  to  help  one  another  in  their 
deep  distress. 

"  I  do  not  propose  now  to  attempt  a  medical  history 
of  this  epidemic.  The  symtorns  in  the  persons  attack- 
ed here,  were  similar  to  those  which  1  witnessed  in 
Lisbon,  1833,  and  which  are  reported  to  exist  in  cho- 
lera patients  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  treat- 
ment has  embraced  the  usual  remedies,  and  they  have, 
in  most  instances,  been  equally  ineffectual  here  as 
elsewhere,  after  the  disease  fairly  developed  itself.  My 
present  object  is  to  throw^  as  much  light  on  the  statis- 
tics of  cholera  in  Jamaica,  in  this,  its  first  visit  to  this 
colony,  as  my  opportunities  of  observation  and  my 
abilities  will  permit  me  to  do. 

*'  For  many  months  past,  American  /steamers  have 
been  in  the  custom  of  touciiing  here  and  at  Kingston 
on  their  voyage  between  New- York  and  Chagres,  for 
the  purpose  of  coaling,  receiving  and  discharging 
passengers,  &c.  Their  passengers  and  crews  landed 
of  course,  at  both  places. 

*'  Almost  a  week  before  cholera  appeared  at  Port- 
Koyal,  two  young  men  arrived  from  Chagres  at  this 
place.  They  reported  that  their  Aither  died  of  cho- 
lera at  Chagres,  shortly  before  they  left.  These  two 
are  the  only  individuals,  as  far  as  1  am  aware,  who, 
about  that  time,  became  resident  here  after  returning 
from  Chagres,  where  cholera  was  said  to  exist,  and 
they  were  suspected  to  have  introduced  the  disease. 
They  both  laboured  under  common  intermittent  fever 
on  their  debarkation,  for  which  1  attended  them,  and 
were  soon  restored  to  perfect  health,  after  taking 
some  doses  of  quinine.  No  case  of  cholera  has,  up 
to  this  time,  occurred  in  their  house,  nor  in  the 
two  adjoining  ones,  right  and  left  of  theirs.  No  ship 
is  known  to  have  arrived  in  this  port  with  a  case  of 
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cholera  on  hoard,  or  ^hich  has  h;id  any  one  ill  of 
that  disease  during  the  voyage  from  Chagres,  or  else- 
where, to  Port- Royal. 

**  The  disease  exhausted  itself  here,  in  less  than  a 
month  from  the  date  of  its  first  appearance.  ISine 
medical  officers  were  assiduously  employed  for  that 
space  of  time,  night  and  day,  attending  to  the  sick  in 
the  fetid  hovels  of  the  town,  and  in  the  hospital,  not 
one  of  whom  was  seized.  There  is  a  small  respecta- 
ble community  belonging  to  the  church,  the  navy, 
and  army,  who,  with  their  families,  are  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  health.  Not  one  of  them 
has  yet  taken  cholera,  nor  any  member  of  their  fa- 
milies, although  they  form  part  of  a  community 
which  was  losing  one-fourth  of  its  number. 

**  In  JSpanish-Tovvn  and  Kingston,  the  well-fed 
and  properly  housed  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  have 
not  experienced  the  same  immunity,  as  many  of  them 
have  died.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  per- 
sons of  a  similar  class  here  are  generally  in  the  prime 
and  vigour  of  life,  as  they  are  necessarily  occupied  in 
the  performance  of  duties  which  could  not  be  dis- 
charged at  the  advanced  age  to  which  many  of  the 
respectable  civilians  of  the  island  have  attained. — 
Moreover  the  persons  alluded  to  here  are  mostly  un- 
married, and  have  therefore  less  of  the  class  of  young 
children  and  other  predisposed  individuals  among 
them. 

**  On  the  first  outbreak  of  cholera,  the  naval  hospi- 
tal contained  about  thirty  patients,  most  of  whom 
were  far  advanced  in  convalescence  from  intermittent 
fever,  which  they  had  contracted  in  the  '  Bermuda' 
schooner  at  Grey  Town,  Nicaragua — one  of  them 
died  of  cholera. 

**  Five  days  after,  cholera  showed  itself  in  the 
*  Indefatigable'  frigate,  arrived  also  from  Grey  Town. 
Her  crew  was  sickly  from  a  similar  fever  to  that  with 
which  the  *  BermudaV  people  were  affected,  and 
it  was  contracted  at  the  same  place.    Her  men,  how* 
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ever,  were  very  weak  on  their  arrival  ;  whereas  the 
crew  of  the  '  Beniiucia'  as  has  been  just  stated,  was 
nearly  restored  to  health. 

"  \¥e  are  quite  accustomed,  in  this  hospital,  to  the 
typ«  of  fever  which  generally  prevails  in  ships  return- 
ing from  Nicaragua;  it  is,  when  the  patients  reach 
this  place,  usually  intermittent,  manageable,  and 
curable  by  proper  nourishment,  quietude,  and  medi- 
cine. 

"The  '  Indefatigable'  sent  to  the  hospital,  at  this 
unfortunate  juncture,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
patients.  They  did  not  convalesce  well,  and  most 
of  them  had  tliarrhoia  ;  tvv^enty-nine  men  died  from  the 
undermentioned  causes,  viz.  : — seven  of  uncompli- 
cated fever  ;  eight  of  pure  cholera,  sent  in  the  first 
instance  as  sucii  from  the  frigate,  which  did  not  aliow^ 
communication  with  the  town  ;  thirteen  first  admit- 
ted for  the  cure  of  fever,  who  afterwards  were  seized 
with  and  died  of  cholera  ;  and  one  man  who  was 
sent  to  the  hospital  as  a  nurse,  who  became  the  sub- 
ject of  cholera. 

"  In  the  meantime,  seven  persons  belonging  to  the 
hospital  staff  died,  viz. : — five  nurses  ;  men  taken  from 
the  same  class  of  the  natives  who  were  then  dying 
in  numbers  in  the  town ;  a  washerwoman,  a  debili- 
tated old  creature  ;  and  the  cook,  an  old  discharged 
soldier. 

"  On  the  12th  instant,  the  sloop  '  Persian,'  came 
into  port  from  the  same  place,  (Grey  Town,)  and  her 
men  had  suffered  more  than  had  the  crews  of  the  *  In- 
defatigable' and  *  Bermuda,'  because  she  had  been 
employed  there  more  than  thirteen  weeks,  a  much 
longer  period  than  either  of  the  other  two  vessels. — 
The  *  Persian'  had  lost  many  of  her  own  men  from 
fever  at  Grey  Town,  and  on  her  voyage  to  Port-Royal, 
and  on  her  arrival,  her  officers  and  people  were  uni- 
versally affected  with  agoeish  ailments  or  debility, 
arising  from  former  attacks  of  fever.  She  arrived 
here  a  few  days  after  the  patients  had  ceased  to  die 
of  cholera  in  the  hospital,  and  before  the  monaijty 
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had  quite  terminated  in  the  town,  and  lias,  up  to  this 
time,  sent  fifty  officers  and  men  to  the  hospital.  The 
*  Persian's'  patients  were  of  necessity  placed  in  the 
same  wards  in  which  cholera  patients  had  recently 
died,  and  which  still  contained  patients  convalescent 
frona  cholera.  They  were  attended  by  the  same 
nurses  and  medical  officers,  and  were  surrounded  by 
every  circumstance  conducive  to  the  conta.gious  ex- 
tension to  them  of  cholera.  Not  one  of  these  men, 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  affected  with  that 
disease,  and  their  convalescence  has  been  generally 
very  favorable.  Only  one  raan  died  in  the  hospital, 
and  he  was  admitted  moribund,  affected  with  fever. 

To  recapitulate — '  Bermud.a's'  people  being  re- 
stored to  health  before  cholera  appears,  lose  only  one 
man  in  hospital  by  cholera. 

Indefatigable'  comes  in  when  the  disease  is  rag- 
ing with  the  utmost  virulence  in  the  place,  and  suffers 
very  severely. 

*  Persian"  arrives  when  cholera  has  ceased,  or 
nearly  so  on  shore,  and  although  her  patients  are  ex- 
posed to  every  imaginable  source  of  contagion,  they 
totally  escape  contamination,  and  have  convalesced 
as  favorable  as  such  patients  usually  do. 

**  I  cannot  reconcile  these  very  remarkable  and  in- 
teresting facts  with  the  opinion  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  entertain  that  contagion  has  been  the 
principal  agent  in  the  spread  of  cholera  in  Jamaica. 
On  the  contrary,  1  think  they  prove,  that  if  it  acted  at 
all,  it  played  only  a  secondary  part,  and  that  some 
totally  different  influence  mainly  directed  the  march 
of  the  present  fatal  epidemic. 

•*  Certain  learned  pundits  tell  us  that  the  contagion 
of  cholera  is  so  virulent  as  to  attach  itself  in  some 
miraculous  way  to  two  lads,  who,  however,  are  nnt 
themselves  attacked  ;  that  these  two  individuals  car- 
ry their  invisible  charge  through  a  sea  voyage,  and 
then  contaminated  the  whole  population  of  Jamaica. 

Will  they  be  pleased  to  explain  how  it  happened, 
that  if  this  contagion  be  so  virulent,  fifty  highly  pre- 
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disposed  men  were  thrust  into  hospital  wards  which 
were  still  reeking'  with  the  emanations  from  the  bo- 
dies of  cholera  patients,  and  not  one  of  them  took 
cholera  1 

While  the  above  mentioned  melancholy  scenes 
were  being  enacted  in  the  town  and  in  the  hospital, 
the  soldiers,  white  and  black  troops,  who,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  amounted  to  about  three  hundred 
individuals,  became  subject  to  the  disease,  and  lost, 
in  a  few  days,  I  think  about  eighteen  out  of  their 
number.  They  were  marched  to  Stoney-Hiii  bar- 
racks, which,  at  the  time,  were  very  deiicient  in  sleep- 
in;4'  accommodation,  and  in  every  way  less  comfort- 
able  than  the  quarters  they  left.  The  marck 
through  a  swampy  country  of  twelve  miles,  or  there- 
abouts,  was  performed  under  a  heavy  incessant  rain. 
The  change  under  these  adverse  circumstances  was 
so  beneiicial  that  the  pestilence  was  checked  among 
them."  —Lancet. 

The  Central  Board  in  attempting  to  point  out  the 
method  by  which  the  existence  and  spread  of  ende- 
mic and  epidemic  diseases  are  to  be  prevented,  do  so 
with  the  full  assurance,  that  the  majority  or  all  the 
exciting  causes  of  disease  are  remediable. 

That  the  physical  conditions  of  a  place,  are  in  a 
great  measure,  under  the  coiitrool  of  man,  no  one  can 
doubt.  See  the  effect  of  cultivation,  of  levelling 
drainage  and  sewerage  on  an  unhealthy,  pestiferous 
locality.  Soon  it  assumes  an  altered  aspect,  a  dif- 
ferent climate  ;  flourishing  and  populous  villages  and 
towns  take  the  place  of  deep  offensive  swamps.  To 
effect  these  purposes,  the  aid  of  science  is  requisite, 
and  this  of  the  very  highest  description.  liitberto  in 
Jamaica  this  has  been  much  neglected.  Whenever 
any  public  work  of  the  kind  has  been  undertaken,  it 
has  almost,  without  exception,  failed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inefficiency  or  uniitness  of  the  |>erson 
employed  to  superintend  ;  at  whose  election  private 
interest,  rather  than  the  public  welfare,  has  had  its 
influence, 
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Much  requires  to  be  done  in  Jamaica,  and  the 
Board  would  recommend  as  the  most  effectual,  and 
in  the  end,  the  most  economical  plan,  that  fit  and 
proper  persons  should  be  obtained  from  Europe, 
whose  duty  it  should  he  to  make  themselves  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  medical  topograph;^  — 
the  wants  and  requirements  of  every  town  and  village 
throughout  the  island  ; — that  they  should  examine 
well  into  the  causes  of  certain  localities  being  un- 
healthy, and,  where  practicable,  apply  the  remedy.  In 
this  way,  and  in  this  alone,  will  it  be  possible  to 
remedy  many  of  the  existing  evils. 

The  cr\  of  expence,  and  the  impoverished  state  of 
the  island,  must  not  be  allowed  to  have  undue  weight. 
That  the  establishment  of  effectual  sanitary  measures 
is  costly  and  expensive,  is  doubtless  true;  but  once 
more,  the  Board  would  urge  upon  the  legislature,  sa- 
lus  populi  est  summa  lex.  Experience  has  most  fully 
proved  that  economy  in  sanitary  measures  is  ex- 
pensive;" taking  economy  here  to  be  a  less  than  suf- 
ficient expenditure  for  a  necessary  purpose.  It  has 
further  been  proved,  that  however  expensive  their 
adoption  may  be  to  a  country  at  first,  still,  that  ere 
long,  the  returns  are  ten-fold,  aye,  a  hundred-fold, 
whether  we  look  to  the  increased  liealth  and  physi- 
cal strength  of  a  community,  or  to  the  broad  and  fer- 
tile fields,  rescued  from  the  waste  and  dreariness  of 
a  malarious  lagoon.  It  is  far  better  to  expend  sums  of 
money  in  removing  the  causes  of  disease  and  mortality, 
than  to  pay  away  the  same  under  the  items  of  parochial 
attendance  on  the  sick  poor,  coroners  inquests,  cof- 
fins, and  burials  of  the  poor.  Prevention  is  on  all  oc- 
casions better  than  cure  ;  but  in  this  instance,  the 
neglect  of  it  is  wilful  and  sinful. 

The  cry  of  want  of  labourers,  want  of  population 
to  effect  these  purposes  is  preposterous,  lake  the 
city  of  Kingston  alone,  and  there  we  are  told  by  the 
authorities,  there  are  from  ten  thousand  to  lilteen 
thousand  of  its  inhabitants  who  have  no  ostensible 
means  of  earning  their  livelihood — who  do  not  work. 
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To  expect  sanitary  measures,  or  any  iei>islative  en- 
actment, to  do  good  under  these  circumstances  is  ab- 
surd, is  insulting  to  the  intellect ;  and  to  allow  them 
to  continue  in  this  condition  is  culpable,  is  criminal 
in  a  government.  As  the  remedy  to  such  evils,  the 
Board  would  reconunend  the  formation  of  a  strong 
and  elective  police  force,  and  the  enactment  of  a 
stringent  vagrant  act,  which  should  not  contain  high 
sounding  words  and  heavy  penalties,  but  be  couched 
in  the  plainest  language  possible,  and  be  enforced  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  penal  code.  It  is  folly  to  talk 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  when  we  see  our  church 
yards  over- full,  our  population  decreasing,  and  those 
w  ho  are  able  and  capable  of  earning  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  sitting  down  in  idleness  in  our 
towns,  useless  to  themselves,  and  the  predisposing' 
causes  of  pestilence  to  those  around.  Little  is  thought 
of  coercing  that  subject — that  citizen  who  labours  un- 
der insanity.  Here  the  law  interferes  with  the  dou- 
ble object  of  benefiting  the  sulferer,  and  of  protect- 
ing the  public  ;  how  inconsistent  then  is  it  to  allow 
those  suffering  from  this  moral  insanity  to  bring  ruin 
upon  themselves  and  others. 

To  lessen  the  over-crowding  of  this  superfluous 
mass  of  human  shape  in  the  towns,  an  act  might  be 
introduced  authorising  the  removal  and  location  on 
such  estates  as  would  erect  proper  buildings,  or  to 
rural  villages,  in  well  selected  situations.  Two 
important  statutes  having  the  objects  here  recom- 
mended as  the  basis  of  their  provision,  the  thirty- 
fifth  Charles  the  second,  chapter  two,  and  the 
seventh  George  the  fourth,  chapter  twenty-six,  for 
the  want  of  executory  power,  with  penalties  for  non- 
execution  of  the  statute,  have  existed  hitherto,  only 
a  mockery  of  legislation. 

Another  measure  which  is  most  imperatively  call- 
ed for  by  a  serious  and  existing  evil,  is  a  bastardy 
act,  by  which  every  reputed  fatlier  should  be  made 
to  support  his  progeny. 

The  subject  of  the  present  report  should  be  in- 
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eluded  in  an  act,  entitled  the  nuisance,  removal,  and 
prevention  of  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases. 

The  Central  Board  of  Health  are  convinced,  that  all 
epi<lemics,  sucii  as  cholera,  small  pOx,  yellow  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  inilaenza,  hooping  cough, 
chicken  pox,  &c.  &c.  however  widely  differing  in  their 
symptouis  an(!  external  features,  have  one  character 
in  coiiunon,  which  is,  that  each  and  all  are  aggra- 
vated by,  and  impelled  to  spread  through  the  neglect 
of  sanitary  measures. 

The  Central  Board  of  Health,  from  their  own  expe- 
rience, confirmed  by  the  results  of  their  enquiries 
into  the  subject,  feel  fully  assured,  that  irrespective 
of  the  contagiikus  or  non-contagious  nature  of  any 
epidemic  disease  whatever,  sanitary  measures,  if 
promptly  applied  and  strictly  enforced,  will,  in  every 
instance,  niitigate  the  violence,  and  in  almost  all, 
prevent  tlie  extension  of  the  disease. 

Under  this  impression  the  Board  submit  the  fol- 
fowing  suggestions  — 

The  periodical  or  daily  removal  of  all  filth,  and 
rubbish  from  the  streets  and  lanes  of  towns  and 
villages,  and  from  around  private  dwellings. — • 
The  yards  and  courts  belonging  to  whicii,  should 
be  kept  free  from  all  accumulations  of  dirt,  re- 
fuse matter,  and  foul  water. 

The  total  removal  of  pigs,  and  pig-sties,  from 
ail  towns  and  large  villages.  In  rural  districts,  or 
isolated  places,  apart  from  towns  and  villages, 
the  Board  would  strongly  recommend  the  pig- 
geries be  situated  at  a  reasonable  distance  from 
any  dwelling,  and  in  a  direction  to  leeward  of 
the  dwelling. 

That  no  large  number  of  goats,  (above  two) 
be  permitted  to  be  penned,  or  kept  in  any  yard, 
in  any  town,  or  large  village. 

That  all  dogs  found  in  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  towns  and  large  villages  without  a  collar,  on 
wiiich  the  owners  name  is  inscribed,  shall  be 
fo  r  t  li  w  i  1 1 1  d  e  s  t  ro  y  e  d . 
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That  elTieieiit  drainage  and  sewerage  he  es^ta- 
blished  both  in  and  about  tfie  towns,  villages*, 
and  rural  districts,  where  it  is  required,  provid- 
ed it  be  practicable  ;  and  that  no  waste,  stagnant 
water,  or  open  cess- pool  be  permitted  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  any  dwelling. 

That  due  attention  be  paid  to  keeping  the 
privies  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  that  they 
be  not  too  close  to  the  dwelling  house.  That 
landlords  and  proprietors  be  compelled  to  pro- 
vide such  accommodation  to  all  houses  where 
it  does  not  already  exist. 

I'hat  all  reluse,  stable  manure,  and  other  ac- 
cumulations of  filth,  shall  be  periodically  (daily 
if  possible)  removed  from  all  premises,  and  de- 
posited in  such  places  as  shall  be  pointed  out 
for  such  purposes  by  the  proper  authorities,  to 
be  there  disposed  of,  as  shall  be  directed. 

That  theintiammable  portion  of  such  refuse  and 
dirt  shall  be  at  once  consumed  by  iive,  in  places 
appointed  for  the  purpose  ;  and  that  the  remain- 
der, as  also  the  night  soil,  he  deposited  in  pits 
provided  for  that  purpose,  at  a  proper  dif^tance 
from  the  town  and  houses,  in  socli  places  as 
may  be  approved  of  by  the  authorities  ; — and 
that  the  saiti  accumulations  be  frequently  cover- 
ed with  a  layer  of  earth. 

That  the  custom  of  repairing  streets  and  lanes 
in  town  and  villages,  with  stable  trash,  be  abo- 
lished, and  some  means  be  substituted  that  will 
be  more  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

Hiatal!  dead  carcasses  of  animals,  or  any  such 
nuisances,  be  immediately  removed  from  any 
town,  or  its  neighbourhood,  and  that  it  be  forth- 
with burnt  or  buried,  and  that  the  original  own- 
ers of  such  animals  be  subject  to  a  penalty  if 
they  do  not  remove  it  v^iihin  a  reasonable  time. 

Thai  no  hndi,  tmder^'ood,  or  rank  Vegetation, 
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he  pennitted  to  exist  in  the  imniediate  vicinity  of 
any  dwelling  in  town  or  country. 

That  no  penj>uin  fences  be  permitted  wilhin 
the  precincts  defined  as  within  townships,  or 
prohibited  limits. 

That  all  dilapidated  houses,  old  fences,  and 
walls,  be  removed  ;  and  all  unbuilt  on  lots  of 
ground,  be  cleansed  and  inclosed  by  stockade 
fences. 

That  the  utmost  cleanliness  and  thorough 
ventilation  be  observed  in  all  dwellings.  That 
frequent  white  washing,  with  fresh  lime,  both  of 
the  inside  and  outside  of  the  houses  and  huts  of 
the  labouring  population,  (more  especiallv,)  be 
practiced,  at  the  very  least,  four  tmies  a  year, 
under  the  superintendance  of  an  officer  or  offi- 
cers appointed  for  that  and  other  sanitary  pur- 
poses. 

That  it  is  highly  advisable  that  the  pernicious 
habit  of  sleeping  on  mats  placed  upon  the  bare 
ground,  as  practised  by  numbers  of  the  poorer 
class,  should  be  given  up,  and  the  nse  of  bed- 
steads (easily  constructed,)  be  adopted. 
The  Board  would  strongly  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  of  allowing  the  matrasses  and  linen 
of  a  bed  to  be  daily  turned,  and  exposed  for  some 
hours  to  the  air  ;  the  bed  should  not  be  made  up  till 
the  afternoon  ; — all  the  windows  and  doors  being  left 
open,  so  that  they  may  be  freely  ventilated. 

That  overcrowding  at  all  times,  but  especially 
at  night,  and  during  tlie  prevalence  of  epidemic 
disease,  is  highly  detrimental  to  health,  and 
should  therefore  be  carefully  avoided  ; — at  least 
ten  cubic  feet  of  space  being  necessary  for  each 
individual  in  health — and  a  larger  space  during 
the  existence  of  disease. 

That  the  earthen  floors,  now  generally  used,  are 
highly  prejudicial.  It  is  advisable  that  the  floor 
be  rais^id  above  the  level  of  the  ground  without^ 
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and  where  it  is  practicable,  be  terraced,  or  still 
better,  boarded. 

That  the  thatched  roofs,  at  present  in  common 

nse  among  the  laboLiring  population,  are  injuri- 
ons  in  themselves  and  dangerous  in  case  of  tire. 
That  it  would  be  advisable  to  substitute  shingles 
or  slates  in  lieu  of  them. 

That,  as  at  present  constructed,  there  is,  in  the 
majority  of  the  houses  of  the  labouring  popola- 
tion,  no  provision  made  for  the  admission  of  light, 
a  most  important  agent  in  the  provision  of 
bealih.  , 

That  the  common  practice  of  lighting  fires  in- 
side of  the  huts  for  the  purpose  of  cooking,  with- 
out a  chimney  or  outlet  for  the  smoke  to  escape, 
is  most. prejudicial.  .  . 

That  the  present  huts  and  dwellings  of  the  la- 
bouring population  and  poorer  classes  are  alto- 
gether badly  constructed  as  regards  comfort  and 
health.    Their  walls: are  too  low — rthe  heighth  of 
the  roof  is  insoiiicLent,  and  the  means  of  venti- 
lating or  admitting  air  altogether  inadequate. 
On  this  subject  the  Board  would  strongly  recom- 
1^1  end  a  total  reform  by  the  adoption  of  the  model 
proposed  by  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
dv?eilings  ofihe  poor.  . 

That  enclosures  of  the  yards  of  the  labouring- 
.  pQ'aT^shouid  be  constructed,  of  wood  (or  stock- 
adoes)  in  lieu-  of  penguins,  as  occupying  less  room, 
and  not  harbouring  vermin:    ■.-        .  - 

That  as  regards  the  houses  of  the  better  classes, 
.7-':  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  consist  of  =  two 
stories,  and  be  raised  by  means  of  arches  from 
the  ground  ;  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  build- 
ing be  devoted  to  bedrooms,  and  that,- in  »con- 
structing  these,  care  should  be  taken  that  >they 
should  be  of  sufficient  size  and  properly  venti- 
lated, and  not  be  sacriiiced  as  they  so  frequently 
are,  to  the  public  or  sitting  room.  '  ' 
That  ,the  prevalent  use  of  jalousied  wincjows^, 
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in  sleeping  apartments*  is  highly  inconvenient, 
and  detrimental  to  health.  It  is  advisable  that 
glass  sashes  should  be  attached  to  every  bed 
room  window. 

That  the  yards  and  courts  attached  to  each  re- 
sidence, should  be  paved  or  terraced,  and  so 
raised  that  all  surface  water  may  readily  flow 
off. 

That,  for  the  future,  no  market  place  shail  be 
constructed  within  the  limits  of  any  town  or  vil- 
lage, but  should  be  placed  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance, and  in  the  most  eligible  position. 

That  all  the  market  places  in  any  town  or  vil- 
Jage  shall  be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  That  the 
8heds  and  houses  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  and 
that  no  tainted  or  diseased  meats  or  fish  be  ex- 
posed for  sale« 

That  no  slaughter  houses  be  permitted  within 
the  boundaries  of  any  town  or  village,  and  that 
«very  such  slaughter  house  be  kept  clean,  and  be 
subject  frequently  to  the  inspection  of  an  ap- 
pointed officer. 

That  no  tannery,  soap  manufactory,  or  any 
other  trade  of  a  similar  nature,  in  the  carrying^ 
on  of  which  offensive  emanations  arise,  shall  be 
conducted  in  or  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
any  town  or  village. 

That  no  fresh  hides,  or  empty  fish  barrels,  or 
bones,  shall  be  kept  and  retained  in  any  store  or 
yard,  in  any  town  or  village. 

That  as  ample  a  supply  of  good  water  as  pos- 
sible shall  be  provided  to  all  towns,  and  villages, 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  generally  ;  as  no- 
thing is  more  conducive  to  health  than  personal 
cleanliness,  and  the  use  of  impure  water  as 
drink,  has  been  found  to  produce  most  delete- 
rious effects. 

That  as,  in  many  parts  of  this  inland,  the  wa- 
ter used  for  all  purposes,  domestic  and  culinary, 
is  obtained  from  tanks  and  ponds,  that  in  all 
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such  districts  tanks  and  ponds  shall  he  provided 
forthe  use  of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  subject  to 
such  supervision  as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

That  whenever  the  present  supply  of  water 
is  defective  as  regards  the  labouring  poor,  and  it 
is  practicable  to  obtain  water  by  means  of  wells, 
it  IS  advisable  that  such  wells  should  be  sunk. 

That  as  impurities  are  frequently  found  in  the 
river  water,  and  as  water  from  tanks  and  ponds 
often  contains  foreign  matter,  the  use  of  filters 
are  strongly  recommended.  It  would  also  be 
advisable  to  have  the  house,  tanks,  or  vessels  in 
which  water  is  kept  for  daily  use  covered. 

That,  if  practicable,  the  towns  should  be  sup- 
plied with  water,  by  means  of  pipes,  so  laid 
down,  that  at  certain  periods,  the  gutteis  and 
drains  may  be  washed  out  or  flushed. 

That  in  all  towns  or  villages  supplied  with 
^^'ater,  by  means  of  water  companies,  but  the 
charges  of  which  are  too  expensive  to  be  borne 
by  the  poorer  classes,  tanks  shall  be  erected^ 
or  pumps  put  up  for  their  especial  use. 

That  the  food  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  la- 
bouring class  is  faulty,  and  taken  irregularly. — 
The  salt  fish  apd  meat  which  they  commonly 
use  is  frequently  tainted  and  unwholesome.— 
The  ground  provisions  being  often  eaten  lefore 
they  are  ripe.  The  meals  during  the  day  are  ge- 
nerally scanty  and  insufficient,  whilst  immedi- 
ately before  retiring  to  rest,  they  overload  their 
stomachs  with  i  ich  indigestible  messes. 

That  a  disposition  to  indulge  to  excess  in 
spirituous  liquoi-s  is  gradually  increasing  among 
the  lower  classes,   to  the  great  detriment  of 
their  health  and  morality^ 

That  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  mischiefs 
arising  from  the  use  of  tainted  food  and  adulte- 
rated alcohalic  drinks,  a  strict  supervision  shoiihi 
be  established  over  the  houses  where  these  arti- 
cles are  sold. 
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That  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  raortaiitT 
among  young  children  is  attributable  to  the  use 
of  food  unsuited  to  tlieir  digestive  organs,  it  isi 
advisable  that  this  subject  should  be  carefully 
considered,  and  the  necessity  of  reform  in  this 
respect  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  charge  of  them. 

That  generally  speaking,  the  clothing  of  the 
lower  classes  is  insufficient  and  inappropriate  to 
the  climate  ;  the  habit  of  wearing  and  sleeping 
in  the  same  clothes  at  night  which  they  have 
had  on  and  worked  in  during  the  day  is  by  no 
means  uncomoion  among  the  poor,  and  is  highly 
detrimental  to  health.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
that  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  matter, 
and  that,  in  every  case,  the  covering  at  night 
should  be  diiferent  from  that  used  during  the 
day. 

That  the  chief  cause  of  the  poorer  classes  clos- 
ing up  their  windows  and  doors  at  night/  so  as 
to  exclude  every  breath  of  air,  arises  generally 
from  their  making  use  of  no  covering  or  other 
bed  clothes,  but  a  simple  mat  placed  upon  the 
bare  ground. 

That  the  habit  of  roaming  about  at  night,  and 
sitting  up  to  a  late  hour  under  various  pretences 
is  extremely  detrimental,  and  that  the  holding- 
wakes  and  other  assemblies  at  night  in  the  open 
air,  where  large  numbers  congregate  together,  is 
highly  pernicious  to  health  and  morality.  The 
custom  of  having  evening  service,  is  one  that  ap- 
pears unnecessary,  and  calculated  to  produce 
disease. 

That  great  injury  is  frequently  sustained  by 
the  lower  classes  receiving  medicine  and  .surgical 
aid  from  persons  utterly  ignorant  of  their  use, 
effects,  and  application  ;  and  that  it  is  highly 
advisable  to  appoint  duly  qualified  medical  men, 
in  the  different  districts  of  the  island,  to  look 
after  and  attend  to  the  health  and  sanitary  wants 
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of  the  poor  and  labouring  classes,  and  perform 
such  duties  as  may  be  specified  under  the  section 
of  medical  relief. 

That  nothing  renders  a  person  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  an  epidemic  disease  than  impaired 
health,  or  imperfect  convalescence  from  a  pre- 
vious malady. 

That  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  are  still  un- 
vaccinated,  and  considering  the  fearful  mortality 
of  the  last  epidemic  of  small  pox  in  this  island, 
and  the  encouraging  statistical  statement  pub- 
lished in  the  Army  Reports  of  the  almost .  total 
disappearance  of  this  pestilence  from  among  our 
troops,  the  result  of  compulsory  vaccination, 
combined  with  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  mea- 
sures, it  is  advisable  that  vaccination  should  be 
made,  as  general  as  possible,  and  to  effect  this, 
with  anything  like  certainty,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  appoint  medical  men,  as  vaccinators  to  each 
district. 

That  it  is  expedient  that  a  regular  supply  of 
vaccine  lymph  should  be  kept  ready  at  hand,  in 
order  to  be  used  in  case  of  emigrant,  and  other 
vessels,  arriving  with  small  pox  on  board.  It 
would  therefore  be  advisable  to  institute  a  vac- 
cine esrablishment  in  one  of  the  cooler  districts 
of  this  island,  from  whence  the  other  parishes 
might  be  supplied  in  case  of  need. 

That,  for  the  future,  the  inocculation  of  araall 
pox  shall  be  declared  illegal,  and  persons  of- 
fending shall  be  subjected  to  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. 

That  great  loss  of  life  does  annually  occur, 
and  permanent  injury  to  health  is  often  induced 
by  the  injurious  acts  and  advice  of  persons  calling 
themselves  and  acting  as  raidwives  ;  that  it  is 
highly  advisable,  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed 
to  act  in  such  capacity  but  persons  of  known 
and  tried  experience ;  and  these,  not  .  without 
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havin<^  received  directions  and  a  written  or 
printed  licence  to  practise  as  such,  from  the  dis- 
trict medical  attendant,  or  such  other  officers  as 
may  be  appointed. 

1  hat  in  many  instances  persons,  even  if  they 
obtain  medical  advice,  are  unable  to  get  the 
medicines  ordered,  or  the  prescription  made  up; 
that  it  is  advisable  that  a  dispensary  or  dispensa- 
ries be  formed  in  each  district  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  the  medical  attendant,  where  a  sup- 
ply of  medicines  and  drugs  shall  be  kept  availa- 
ble to  the  poor  at  ail  times  and  at  all  hours. 

That  in  many  instances  poor  persons,  suifering 
from  disease,  even  though  supplied  \^ith  medical 
advice  and  medicines,  are  still,  from  their  utter 
destitution,  and  the  wretched  state  of  their  habita- 
tions, unable  to  make  proper  use  of  the  remedies  ; 
that  the  remedies  indeed  often,  from  this  cause, 
prove  sources  of  injury  rather  than  of  benefit; 
that  it  is  advisable  that  a  small  inexpensive  hos- 
pital, or  sanitary  cottages,  be  attached  to  each 
district  or  village  lo  meet  such  exigencies,  and 
that  such  hospitals  be  under  the  supervision  and 
care  of  the  medical  attendant  of  the  district. 

That  at  healthy  sea  side  places,  small  cottages 
should  be  erected  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the 
nei g h  b 0  u r i  n g  t o  vv  ns . 
The  Board  are  convinced,  from  experience,  that  this 
plan  would  annually  save  many  lives. 

That  the  practice  of  intering  the  dead  in  yards 
within  towns  and  villages,  many  of  which  are 
already  overloaded  with  human  remains,  is  high- 
ly injurious  ;  that  it  is  advisable  that,  for  the  fu- 
ture,, a  place  out  of  the  circle  of  the  town,  and 
the  track  of  the  usual  breezes,  be  apprapriated 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  that  the  present 
places  of  interment  be  no  longer  used  lor  that 
purpose. 

That  the  practice  of  burying  in  private  yards 
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within  towns  and  villages  is  highly  improper, 
and  should  forthwith  be  prevented  by  penal  sta-^ 
tute. 

That  in  s^electing  ground  for  a  cemetery,  a  large 
space  should  be  enclosed,  so  as  to  avoid  open- 
ing any  unbricked  grave  oftener  than  once  in  five 
or  seven  years  ;  every  grave  should  be  dug  six 
feet. 

That  in  order  that  the  above  measures  may  be 
faithfully  and  strictly  carried  out,  it  is  advisable 
that  independant  of  any  Central  Board,  with 
the  various  executive  otfieers,  there  should  be 
in  every  district,  local  and  sub-boards,  to  whom 
the  local  management,  as  appointment  of  visitors, 
Durses,  &c.  shall  be  left. 

That  in  the  towns,  especially  the  inhabitants 
unprovided  with  means  of  conveyance,  are  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  taking  exercise  so  condu- 
cive to  the  preservation  of  health,  more  especial- 
ly among  the  young;  that  it  is  advisable  that 
every  town  should  be  provided  with  a  clear  space 
of  ground,  within  an  easy  distance,  which  shall 
be  laid  out  as  a  park  or  garden,  and  be  accessi  - 
ble to  the  inhabitants  at  all  times.  Such  provi- 
sions have  been  justly  termed  the  lungs  of  a 
town. 

That  about  all  towns  and  villages,  in  such  di- 
rections as  marshy  lands  are  situated,  double 
rows  of  umbrageous  trees  shall  be  planted,  such 
as  the  guinep,  wild  almond,  sand  box,  &c. 
The  Board  of  Health  deem  it  right  to  append  cer- 
tain measures  to  be  adopted  in  case  of  the  outbreak 
of  disease. 

Of  course  the  measures  requisite  to  be  adopted  will 
vary  according  to  the  prevailing  epidemic  ;  thus,  cho- 
lera will  require  much  niore  prom[)t  and  energetic  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  and  medical 
attendants  than  dysentery,  fever,  or  measles,  but  still 
sanitary  measures  are  necessary  for  the  prevention  of 
the  spread  of  all. 
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Tiiat  in  case  of  any  outbreak  of  endemic  or 
epidemic  disease,  il  shall  be  the  doty  of  some 
officer,  or  of  the  Central  Board,  to  issue  sucb 
directions  as  regards  domestic  treatment,  &c.  as 
may  be  deemed  proper. 

That  in  case  of  the  existence  of  disease,  should 
a  dung  heap  or  accumulation  of  lilth,  or  a  foul 
privy  exist  near  any  dwelling,  it  is  in  many  cases 
more  advisable  to  cover  the  two  former  over  with 
a  thick  layer  of  earth  or  lime,  and  to  fill  up  the 
latter  with  the  same,  than  to  attempt  to  reuiove 
it  doring  the  prevalence  of  disease;  all  open 
i  draitis,  ditches,  &c,  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
.  Way.' 

■    All'  huts,  oot-ofSces,   stables,  privies,  &c.. 

:  ;Shq,uld.  be.  wej]  and  freely  limewashed,  and  vv^here- 
ever  pilensive  effluvia  arise,  the  solution  of  the 
chloride,  of  giii(!'''S'h,6u!d  be  freely  used.. 

During  the, pi-evalence  of  an  epidemic,  every 
house  should  Be  freely  ventilated  ;  all  partitions 
should  be  removed  within  and  without  a  house 
which  preveiit  a  free  passage  of  air  ;  dry  rubbing 
shoiild  be  used  in  house  cleaning  rather  than 
water  cleaning ;  damp  is  a  strong  predisponent 

.  cause. 

That  showld  any  room,  house,  or  dwellings  ap- 
pear to  the  medical  attendant  to  be  overcrowded 
with  inmates,  the  piroper  authorities  shall  have 
power  tc*  T(p.move  them  as  the  medical  officer 
may  direcU ' '  ' 

That  houses  of  refuge  shall  be  obtained  for  the 
reception  of  such  persons,  or  others,  who  may 
reqyjre  shelter. 

That  should  there  be  any  diffictilty  in  proctir- 
mg  such  houses,  the  authorities  shajl  h^^e  power 
to  take  temporary  possession  of  any  untenanted 
house  or  other  building  suitable  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

That  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  the 
Central  Board,  on  the  recommendation  oS  tha 
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medical  attendant,  shall  have  the  power  to  cause 
persons  to  vacate  a  house  or  villa^je,  if  deemed 
essentially  requisite  to  health,  and  either  to  place 
them  under  tents,  or  other  huildings  or  dwell- 
ings. 

That  should  any  house,  dwelling,  or  yard,  from 
any  cause  or  causes  be  declared  by  the  medical 
attendant  unwholesome  or  injurious  to  the  in- 
mates or  neighbours,  the  authorities  shall  have 
power  to  direct,  or  if  requisite,"  to  enforce  such 
cleaning,  purifying,  or  other  measures,  as  maybe 
deemed  necessary. 

The  same  to  be  applicable  to  ships  in  har- 
bour. 

That  in  case  of  contagious  disease,  as  small 
pox,  scarlet  fever,  breaking  out  in  any  district, 
the  medical  attendant  shall  immedtately  inform 
the  local  authorities,  who  shall  forthwith  isolate 
the  individual  or  individuals  attacked  in  some 
house  or  place  wherein  he  shall  have  medical  at- 
tendance, and  all  such  indulgences  as  are  requi- 
site for  his  health  and  comfort  compatible  with 
the  public  weal. 

That  in  all  such  cases  of  contagious  disease, 
the  soiled  linen  and  bedding  shall  be  boiled  for 
some  minutes  on  the  premises  ;  that  it  is  not  con- 
sidered requisite  to  destroy  such  articles. 

That  the  sick  room  should  be  kept  freely 
ventilated.  All  curtains  and  impediments  to* 
a  free  circulation  of  air  be  removed.  The 
sheets  and  body  linen  should  be  frequently 
changed,  all  excretions  and  soiled  linen,  should 
be  immediately  removed  from  the  dwelling,  and 
a  solution  of  cloride  of  lime  or  zinc  used  .  In  all 
cases  of  debility,  all  exertions  should  be  forbid- 
den. Bed  pans  and  feeding  cups  should  be  pro- 
vided. No  persons  but  those  engaged  in  attend- 
ance  on  the  sick,  should  remain  in  the  room^ 
every  breath  drawn,  robs  the  sick  of  so  mucb 
pure  air. 

D  d 
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That  a  supply  of  blankets,  flannel,  he.  should 
be  kept  in  readines^j  at  a  convenient  place, 
where  they  may  be  procured  at  all  hours  of  the 
liight  or  day. 

That  in  case  of  any  severe  a.nd  general  epide- 
liiic,  that  visitors  shall  l>e  appointed  to  go  frofii 
bouse  to  honse,  that  they  shall  be  sopplied  with 
requisite  medicines,  and  other  appliances  with 
directions  l^ow  to  nse  them.  That  nurses  shall 
be  engaged  to  attend  upon  the  sick. 

That  in  all  cases  the  necessary  means  of  tran- 
git  for  those  attacked  shall  be  provided.  The 
best  appears  to  be  a  covered  litter,  carried  by 
two  rrsen. 

That  supplies  of  appropriate  medicines,  nou- 
rishment, &c.  shall  be  deposited  in  all  directions, 
and  at  short  distances,  so  that  they  may  be  rea- 
dily obtained  by  every  one. 

That  experience  in  other  countries,  and  during 
the  recent  epidemic  of  cholera  in  this  island,  has 
satisfactorily  shewn  that  the  establishment  of 
hospitals  for  cholera  is  objectionable.  The  same 
has  been  found  as  to  fever,  small  pox,  dysentery, 
typhus,  &c.  It  is  much  better  daring  an  epide- 
mic that  the  poor  should  be  attended  at  their 
own  houses,  if  practica'^le.  Instances,  however, 
"\vill  occur  of  persons  being  seized  at  a  distance 
from  their  dwellings,  and  having;  no  means  of  re- 
turn, or  such  return  being  quite  inadmissible; 
it  will  be  prudent  that  some  accommodatiou 
should  be  provided  for  the  reception  and  treat- 
ment of  such  necessitous  individuals. 

That  in  case  of  death,  the  body  should  be  \m~ 
mediately  removed  from  the  room,  and  placed 
in  'All  airy  and  cool  situation.  Should  there 
be  any  want  of  coffins,  the  body  sho'uld  be  wrap- 
ped in  canvass  or  a  blanket,  and  smeared 
over  with  lime  and  tar.  During  the  last  epide- 
mic indecent  haste  w^as  too  frequently  shown  in 
burying  the  dead.    JNo  body  should  be  consigned 
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to  the  grave  before  six  hours  at  least  have 
elapsed,  or  unequivocal  signs  of  death  have  pre- 
sented iheinseives.  if  placed  in  a  well  ventilat- 
ed place  during  that  period,  there  is  nought  to 
fear. 

That  during  severe  epidemics  a  house  or  shed 
shall  be  selected  or  built  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
dead,  to  which  they  may  be  removed  as  soon  as 
death  takes  place,  if  considered  advisable.  This 
was  done  in  many  places  in  Engiaod  during  the 
epidemic  of  cholera.  Thus  Dr.  Radci^ffe,  sur- 
geon to  the  Leeds  union,- states,  that  on  the  first 
appearance  of  cholera  in  Leeds,  the  board  ot* 
guardians,  at  his  request,  erected  such  a  house  in 
common  with  one  of  the  cholera  hospitals,  and 
to  this  place,  he  says,  I  caused  to  be  conveyed 
many  bodies,  from  single  and  other  rooms,  pre- 
vious to  interment — indeed  almost  immediately 
after  death  ;  and  when  the  poor  found  that  the 
dead  were  treated  with  decency  and  respect,  I 
found  no  opposiiion  to  their  being  sent  there. 

That  experience  has  fully  proved  that  conta- 
gion from  the  living  body  extends  to  but  a  limit- 
ed distance,  and  that  in  the  dead  body  this  is 
still  more  reduced,  and  very  speedily  the  specific 
contagion  disappears  altogether. 

That  in  case  of  any  church  yard  being  too  full 
to  receive  fresh  bodies,  the  authorities  shall  fix 
upon, and  enclose  another  and  proper  place.  At 
the  same  time  the  Board  would  strongly  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  all,  that  no  body  dying  of  any 
disease  whatsoever,  can  prove  injurious  if  bury- 
ed  six  feet  below  the  surface. 

That  in  case  of  a  great  and  sudden  mortality 
arising  from  any  disease,  ample  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  interment  of  the  dead  as  soon  as 
they  are  removed  to  the  burial  ground.  Masses^ 
of  dead  bodies,  in  a  tropical  climate,  cannot  fail 
to  render  impure  the  atmosphere;  and,  dnrinB; 
the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  is  almost  certain 
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to  aggravate  and  induce  disease  in  all  those  with- 
in its  sphere. 

That  during  the  prevalence  of  any  epidemic, 
all  fatigue,  and  every  occupation  which  tends 
to  lower  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  should 
be  avoided — such  as  long  fasting,  excessive  at- 
tention in  nursing  without  taking  rest,  &c.— 
For  this  reason  it  is  prudent,  during  the  pre- 
valence  of  an  epidemic,  to  employ  a  vehicle 
when  practicable,  and  not  the  labour  of  bear- 
ers, for  the  conveyance  of  the  dead  to  the  place 
of  interment. 

That  during  the  prevalence  of  any  epidemic, 
great  care  should  be  paid  to  diet,  avoiding  all 
substances  likely  to  derange  health,  and  above 
all,  temperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
should  be  observed.  The  drunkard  may  escape 
the  disease,  but  if  attacked,  he  has  little  or  no 
chance. 

During  the  prevalence  of  any  epidemic,  a  good 
nourishing  diet  often  acts  as  a  preventive,  and  at 
such  times,  the  killing  of  a  bullock  or  animal, 
and  its  disposal  at  the  cheapest  rate  possible  to 
the  poor,  is  often  a  prudent  measure. 

That  during  an  epidemic,  great  attention  (if 
necessary  greater  than  usual)  must  be  paid  to 
personal  and  domestic  cleanliness,  to  due  regu- 
lation of  the  bowels,  and  the  secretions. 

That  during  the  prevalence  of  any  epidemic, 
full  occupation  for  the  mind,  an  avoidance  of  all 
unnecessary  gossip  and  exaggerated  statements 
is  advisable.  A  firm  reliance  in  the  goodness  of 
an  Almighty  creator,  and  a  humble  confidence  in 
one's  own  powers,  combined  with  the  adoption 
of  all  sanitary  measures,  appear  to  be  the  great 
support  and  preventives  of  disease.  None  suf- 
fer more  than  the  timid. 

That  during  the  prevalence  of  any  epidemic, 
more  especially  of  cholera,  a  person,  as  soon  as 
he  feels    himself  attacked   with   any  unusual 
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symptoms  or  sensation,  should  apply  for  medi- 
cal aid. 

The  Central  Board  fully  impre>;sed  with  the  utility 
of  observing  all  meteorological  phenomena,  would 
suggest  that  sets  of  necessary  instruments  should  be 
imported,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Central 
Board,  to  be  distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  is- 
land. 

The  attention  of  the  Central  Board  has  been  called 
to  the  existing  state  of  the  prisons  and  jails  through- 
out the  island.  The  same  want  of  light,  of  ventila- 
tion, and  of  full  space  attach  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
the  private  dwellings.  There  appears  further  to  be  no 
regulated  scale  of  dietary  in  use,  and  those  used, 
generally  speaking,  are  not  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  the  patients.  The  dietary  of  the  jail  appears  to 
be  very  defective,  in  fact,  the  system  in  these  institu- 
tions is  injurious  to  health  and  ruinous  to  morality. 
The  abuses  in  these  institutions  call  most  loudly  for 
legislative  interference. 

The  appearance  of  persons  suffering  from  elephan- 
tiasis arabum  and  grcecorum,  as  also  from  coco-bay, 
or  joint-evil  in  the  public  streets,  is  most  improper, 
and  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  civilized  com- 
munity ;  at  present  there  is  no  separate  establish- 
ment whatever  appointed  for  them.  It  would  be 
well  to  erect,  in  some  healthy  and  secluded  spot,  a 
few  houses  in  each  parish  for  persons  so  grie/ously 
afflicted. 

The  Board  would  here  suggest,  as  regards  hospi- 
tals or  places  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  that  they 
are  of  opinion  that  these  institutions,  when  built  on 
the  large  scale,  are,  to  say  the  least,  less  useful  than 
they  might  otherwise  be — more  especially  in  a  climate 
like  this.  The  Board  would  suggest,  that  for  the  fu- 
ture, a  number  of  well  arranged  cottages  would  be 
preferable — a  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Sympson,  of 
Edinburgh,  for  lying  in  hospitals  ;  these  might,  in  this 
climate,  be  constructed  of  wood,  at  a  very  economic 
cai  rate. 
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That  a  prenniara  shall  be  offered  for  the  best  con- 
strocted  ai'tl  most  ecoFiOiiHcai  dwelling  for  the  poor^ 
with  all  its  necessary  convenieacies- ;   and  that  a 
buiWiog  oi  this  mature,  and  ofthe  most  approved  cor-, 
stroctioo,  shall  be  erected  in  each  parish,  in  the  most  , 
public  place. 

A  freq oent  cause  of  di^eas.e  arises  among  yoong 
infants  from  the  rrdsbehavioor  and  capricioosoess  of 
temper  frequently  displayed  by  the  lower  classes 
M'hen  hired  out  as  wet  nurses  ;  this  subject  is  a  seri- 
COS  one,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  ofthe  legiyla' 
t,ure.  A  special  claose  on  this  subject  roigbt  be  in- 
troduced into  soch  act  as  that  regolatiKg  the  ccii-. 
tracts  entered  into  between  master  and  servant. 
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SANITARY  STATE  AND  WAN'^^S  OF 
TOWINS. 

The  Central  Board  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
legislature  an  abstract  of  the. reports  'which  .diey  have 
received  on  the  sanitary  state  '  and  •  on  .  the  .  wants  of 
Port- Royal,  Spanish-Town,  and  Kir^gstoo. 

rhe.se  three  towns  present  neas'ly  the  same  ai3pear- 
ance  as  regards  filth,  not  onl\  in  the  courts  and  lanes 
Johabired  by  the  poorer  classes,"  bot  in  the  neglect  of 
proper  regulations  every  where*  It  seems  unneces- 
sary to  enornerate  the  ordinary  nviisances  ^.vhich  are 
obvioos  to  all ;  the  BoarJ  would  cnly  ur:^'e  the  exe- 
cution of  existing  laws,  and  give  power  for  their  en- 
forcement, where  power  is  wantina:. 

There  are,  hov^^ever,  some  local  differences  as  re- 
gards the  wants  of  those  towns,  besides  those  com- 
mon to  all. 

Port-lioyal  is  situated  at  tise  extremity  of  a  narrow 
sandy  spit,  which  forms  a  break-water  for  the  har- 
bour ;  its  elevation  is,  at  no  point,  oiore  than  ioor  or 
five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  there  is  a 
swampj  ground  at  the  distance  of  about  iralf  a  ?nii'e 
from  the  town  in  an  E.  N.  E.  direction,  and  it  is. only 
when  the  wind,  called  the  "  rock  wind,"  blows,  that 
the  town  is  to  leeward  of  it,  the  sea'  breeze  generally 
coming  from  the  south  east;  the  land  v*'ind  is  north 
west. 

In  Port-Royal,  there  ■  are  five  moderately  wide 
streets  nearly  parallel  to  each'  other ;  they  are  inter- 
sected by  numerous  narrow  lanes,  between  vFhich  are 
situated  blocks  of  ill  ventilated  iilthy  hovels,  crowded 
with  .inhabitants-,  and.  without  privies,  resort  being 
'bad  to  .the  beach  in  front  of  the  battery 'as  the  sub- 
strtute,  and  night  so'il- being  deposited  in  the  readiest 
places,  so  that  when  these  happen  to  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  breezes,  the  exhalations  must  be  injurious. 
Jl  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  io  Port- Royal 
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the  cholera  assumed  a  degree  of  virulence  unknowns 
in  more  healthy  localities. 

It  is  alS)lutely  necessary  that  honses  be  erected 
on  the  sea  beach  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  penalties  be  inflicted  on  the  occupants  of  houses, 
in  the  yards  of  which,  nuisances  are  committed  ;  a 
better  supply  of  fresh  water  is  also  indispensable. 

Frotn  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  bein^:  on  a  peninsula 
&o  narrow,  Port-Koyal  has  great  facilities  for  being 
kept  clean. 

Spanish-Town— although  the  site  of  this  town  ap- 
pears flat,  yet  the  declivity  of  the  streets  is  describ- 
ed to  be  suflicient  for  the  escape  of  rain  w  ater,  in  a 
short  time  after  it  ceases  to  fail,  especially  in  those 
streets  in  which  the  water  courses  on  the  sides  of 
the  streets  have  been  paved,  and  the  middle  of  them 
has  been  raised. 

It  is  indispensable  towardsihe  reform  of  this  town^ 
that  the  inclosed  lands  in  its  vicinity  be  put  under 
better  management ;  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  a  po- 
pulation can  be  otherwise  than  demoralised,  when  peri 
mitted  the  license  of  occupying  dilapidated  houses, 
and  lots  of  ground,  and  left  entirely  without  police 
regulations.  Fences  should  be  made  of  durable 
materials  and  the  penguin  fences  should  be  removed 
as  being  unsuited  for  a  town. 

The  Board  see  no  excuse  for  the  existence  of  sucb 
evils  as  these,  and  when  in  reproaching  the  black 
population  for  the  habits  which  oflend,  may  it  not  be 
asked,  where  are  the  indications  of  our  superior  ac- 
tivity and  intelligence  in  matters  in  which  they  are 
not  by  their  position,  either  privileged  or  able  to  in- 
terfere? the  exclusive  management  of  them  being,  as- 
sumed by  the  municipal  authorities,  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  all. 

The  suggestion  to  bring  water  from  the  Rio  Cobre^ 
from  above  the  flat  bridge,  is  very  important ;  from  this 
point,  said  to  be  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  highest 
part  of  Spanish-Town,  there  would  be  suflicient  pres- 
sure to  reach  the  top  of  the  highest  house,  and  ef- 
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fectnal  means  vvould  be  obtained  for  extinguishing 
fires. 

Kingston. — Here  there  are  nuisances  of  the  same 
character,  but  different  in  degree  from  those  attribut- 
able to  Sp?aiish-Town  and  Fort-Royal,  and  the  means 
of  remedying  them  differ.  The  distance  of  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  booses  from  the  sea,  besides  the 
occupation  of  the  shore  for  commercial  purposes/ 
make  it  necessary  to  propose  to  have  recourse  to  the 
daily  removal  into  the  country  of  all  offensive  matters 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  disposed  of.  The  supply 
of  water  cannot  be  made  so  pientifid,  as  that  which 
can  be  procured  for  Spanish-Town. 

The  luioccupied  ground  within  the  town,  is  as  the 
Board  believes,  chiefly  private  properly;  squalor, 
want  of  ventilation,  and  crowding  of  small  houses, 
equally  prevail. 

There  is  the  same  supine  resignation  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  all  kinds  of  nuisances,  as  if  they  were  the 
inevitable  evils  of  human  life  ;  some  of  these  evils 
are  undoubtedly  difficult  to  combat,  but  there  are  also 
many  for  the  existence  of  which,  a  state  of  society  in 
utter  disorganization  would  form  the  only  legitimate 
excuse. 

In  carrying  out  the  details  of  requirements  and  im- 
provements for  Port-Koyal,  Spanish-Town,  and  King- 
ston, the  Board  earnestly  recommend  the  annexed 
reports,  referring  particoJarly  thereto,  and  trust  that 
they  may  receive  the  serious  consideration  of  the  le- 
gislature. 

Report  on  the  Sami an/  State  and  Wants  of  Port- 
Roi^aL—By  Dr.  J.  W,  Jo/insion,  "  " 

The  town  of  Fort- Floy b1  is  pUuated  at  the'extre- 
FiOity  of  a  narrow  sandy  spit,  which  forms  a  break- 
water for  the  harbour,  its  elevation,  at  no  point,  be- 
iHg  more  "than  aboiU  four  or  five  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is'  distant  from  the  opposite  shore^ 
y/hich.  forms  the  le/t  entrance  to  t.he  harbour,  about 
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two  or  two  and  a  half  miles  ;  the  land  is  there  hilly, 
with  a  dry  rocky  ^o\\,  if  we  except  a  small  patch  at 
Green- Bay  ;  however,  as  we  extend  upwards,  alon,i>: 
the  harbour  bank,  towards  Mosquito  Point,  we  find 
abundance  of  marshy  soil  ;  there  is  also  to  be  found, 
io  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Fort-Royal, 
a  considerable  extent  of  swampy  land,  at  abont  half 
a  mile  distance,  in  an  E.N.E  direction  ;  close  to  this 
swamp  m  situated  the  cemetery  of  Port-RoyaL 

One  would  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  emanations 
from  this  locality  would  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
new-comers,  aUhough  the  residents  do  not  appear  to 
suffer  any  inconvenience  from  it ;  however,  with  the 
exception  of  one  wind,  (the  rock  wind,)  the  tow^n  is 
never  to  leeward  of  it,  as  the  sea  breeze  generally 
blows  about  south  westerly,  and  the  land  wind  about 
north  westerly. 

The  town  of  Port- Royal  does  not  cover  any  great 
extent  of  ground  ;  it  is  traversed  by  five  moderately 
^^\de  streets,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other 
in  an  E.IN.E.  and  W  S.W.  direction;  these  streets  are 
ai^ain  intersected  by  numerous  narrow  lanes,  which 
run  generally  at  right  angles  from  the  before-men- 
tioned streets,  between  which  lanes  are  situated 
square  blocks  of  ill  ventilated  tilihy  hovels,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  undeserving  the  name  of  a  house; 
many  of  them  contain  only  one  apartment,  in  which 
five  or  six  human  beings  are  to  be  found  huddled  to- 
gether in  a  space  of  little  more  than  about  double  as 
many  square  feel,  without  any  domestic  conveniences; 
the  floors  are  generally  earthen,  dirty  and  damp, 
more  like  cellars  tha?i  human  habitations.  Most  of 
the  houses  have  small  court  yards  attached  to  them, 
which  are  generally  the  abode  of  pigs  and  goats  and 
are  also  invariably  the  depositories  of  every  species  of 
disgusting  filth,  such  as  human  as  well  as  other  ex- 
crementitious  matters,  slinking  hsh  guts  and  putrid 
^lops,  in  fact,  every  thing  is  there  to  he  found,  ex- 
cepting cleanliness  or  pure  water.  The  stench  per- 
ceivable in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  these  localilies  is  at 
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times  intolerable  ;  the  few  inhabitants  that  do  ob- 
i^erve  any  thing  like  decency,  (there  being  no  public 
privies,)  ^o^enerally  resort  to  the  beach  facing  the  sea 
in  front  of  the  battery  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church  ; 
about  this  spot  the  night  soil  is  also  generally  depo- 
sited, when  the  sea  breeze  blows  home,  this  place  is 
directly  to  windward  of  the  town,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  exhalations  arising  from  this  filthy, 
stinking  accumulation,  must  have  a  direct  effect  in 
lowering  the  standard  of  health,  and  also  in  predis- 
posing to  epidemic  attacks  ;  we  need  not  therefore 
be  at  all  astonished,  that  at  the  town  of  Port-Royal, 
cholera  assumed  a  degree  of  virulence  unknown  in 
more  cleanly  localities. 

1  have  no  doubt,  were  small  pox  or  any  other  epi> 
demic  disease  now  lo  visit  Port- Royal,  but  that  the 
same  result  would  again  follow,  for  tliere  still  exists 
every  thing  to  favour  the  spread  of  <iisease,  a  dirty 
population,  badly  lodged,  often  breati^ing  a  highly 
vitiated  atmosphere,  and  with  a  very  defective  sup- 
ply of  that  requisite  article  for  health,  viz.  fresh  wa- 
ter. 

1  would  therefore  beg  leave  to  suggest,  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  a  like  sickness  again,  that  some 
of  the  worst  of  the  hovels  should  be  pulled  down  ; 
if  it  w  ere  possible,  (with  a  very  few  exceptions)  to 
raze  the  whole  town  to  the  ground,  and  rebuild  it 
again,  it  v^ould  be  so  much  the  better. 

Secondly,  1  would  recommend  the  appointment  of 
a  sanitary  ofEcer,  who  is  to  be  a  medicai  nmn,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
so  far  as  medical  attendance  is  concerned  ;  they  are  at 
present  totally  unprovided  for.  1  would  vest  him 
with  authority  to  enforce  all  laws  relative  to  ventila- 
lion,  house  cleansmg,  and  the  removal  of  all  lui- 
sances  from  about  dwellings. 

Tfurdly,  1  would  recommend  the  appointment  of 
a  constable  to  aet  under  the  direction  of  the  sanitary 
officer,  whose  duty  it  sfiould  be,  to  see  that  the  dit- 
lerent  court-yards  were  fhiily  cleansed  ont^  and  that 
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the  dwellings  of  the  poor  were  white-washed  at  least 
tw  ice  a  year. 

Fourthly,  I  should  recommend  all  privies  that  are 
not  weekly  cleaned  out,  to  be  shut  up,  and  forbid  on 
the  pain  of  punishment,  the  committal  of  any  nuisance 
on  the  windward  shore. 

Fifthly,  I  should  recommend  that  privies  be  erect- 
ed on  the  lee-beach  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  that  a  penally  should  be  inflicted  on  persons 
found  committing  nuisances  about  the  court-yards, 
lanes,  or  public  streets,  (a  very  common  practice  at 
the  present  day.) 

Sixthly,  i  should  recommend  the  removal  of  all 
pigs  to  outside  of  the  town. 

Seventhly,  I  should  also  recommend,  if  it  were 
possible  by  any  means,  to  grant  a  more  liberal  supply 
of  fresh  water  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Port- 
RoyaL* 

JOHN  WINGATE  JOHNSTOiN, 


*  Sir  Lionel  Smitn,  when  governor  of  the  island,  submitted  to  fise 
7)ome  government  a  sfiheme  for  cooveying  water  by  a  cast  iron  main  along 
the  palisades,  from  the  Hope  or  tlie  FalTs  river  into  Port^Koyal,  Tl;e 
jiovernment  approved  of  the  scheme,  and  procured  an  estimate  of  its 
cost,  trie  labour  to  be  performed  by  convicts  from  the  penitentiary,  liie 
scheme  failed  in  consequence  of  the  exorbitant  fJpmand  made  by  one  of 
tV»f^  proprietors  ot  the  paiirades  for  peimij^i^ion  lo  carry  the  pipes  through 
k-is  land. 
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SPANISH-TOWN. 

Ist-  Saint  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanish-Town,  wa^^ 
founded  by  a  band  of  frightened  fugitives,  escaping; 
from  among  the  Spanish  settlers  in  the  northern  pai't 
of  the  island,  who  had  located  themselves  there  short- 
ly after  its  discovery  by  Christopher  Columbus.™ 
These  fugitives,  in  iheir  wanderings,  were  attracted 
by  the  beanty,  fertility,  and  advantages  which  the 
plain  presented.  In  1538  many  of  the  inhabitants 
from  other  parts  were  led  to  join  this  original  band 
of  settlers,  and  tlie  then  few  solitary  habitations  gra- 
dually increased  into  a  town  of  tolerable  size,  which 
in  1543,  had  become  of  sufEcient  importance  to  induce 
the  occupiers  of  the  island  to  transfer  from  Seville  D'oro, 
the  then  principal  town,  the  seat  of  government,  to 
this  place.  Around  this  nucleus,  the  scattered  colo- 
nists speedily  concentrated  and  became  a  large  and 
important  community. 

2nd.  Saint  Jago  was  the  patron  saint  of  Columbus, 
and  the  name  was  given  to  Spanish-Town  as  a  pro- 
pitiation to  that  saint  for  the  slight  supposed  to  be 
cast  upon  him  by  the  earlier  and  aboriginal  title  out- 
living the  appellation  given  to  the  island  by  Christo- 
pher Columbus  on  its  discovery.  It  was  a  concili- 
atory measure  that  conferred  the  name  of  St.  Jago  on 
the  new  town.  The  savannas,  or  verdant  and  grassy 
plains  which  surrounded  it,  lending  their  aid  to  com- 
;  plete  its  recommendation,  it  became  St.  Jago  de  la 
j  Vega,  or  St.  Jago  of  the  plains,  now  reduced  to  the 
more  modern  calling  of  Spanish-Town. 

3rd.  After  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Spanish-Town,  buildings  rapidly  arose.  Regarded 
las  a  safe  and  convenient  situation,  crowds  of  settlers 
were  attracted  to  the  place,  and  such  progress  was 
jinade,  that  in  the  short  period  of  sixteen  years  the 
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tr)Vvn  was  considered  sufficiently  worthy  to  give  ase- 
cond  title  to  tlie  grandsion  of  the  discoverer  of  the  is- 
land. 

4th.  The  constant  alarms  and  attacks  to  which 
the  islanders  on  the  sea  coast  were  from  time  to  time 
subjected,  compelling  the  colonists  to  confine  them- 
selves to  their  new  town,  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, ail  attention  was  consequently  bestowed 
on  its  improvement.  It  soon  became  the  residence  oi 
an  abbot,  and  obtained' the  privileges  of  a  ciry.  An 
abbey  was  founded,  and  two  churches  of  no  meaii 
pretensions  and  design  were  erected. 

In  1596  this  place,  under  the  iniiuence  of  increas- 
ing prosperity,  assumed  the  position  of  a  thriving 
capital,  and  in  nine  years  afterwards,  Sir  Anthony 
Shirley,  was  induced  to  pay  it  a  predatory  visit. — 
Thirty -nine  years  afterwards,  when  the  town  had 
risen  to  meridian  splendour,  Colonei  Jackson  from 
the  Windward  Islands  made  a  descent  upon  it,  and 
again,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  more  years,  that 
Yenables,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  took  possession 
of  the  island,  it  was  then  found  to  be  a  town  of  some 
size  and  importance. 

5th.  It  continued  until  a  recent  date  in  a  prosperous 
and  thriving  condition,  but  of  late  years,  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  changes  in  the  fortunes  ot  the  colonists,, 
have  tended  materially  to  its  depreciation  and  injury. 
Once  a  flourishing  capital,  and  commanding  the  in- 
fluence and  wealth,  supposed  to  consist  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  the  seat  of  government,  the  bulk  of 
its  inhabitants,  notwithstanding,  are  nearly  reduced 
lo  poverty  and  distress.  Trade  has  gradually  desert- 
ed it  (more  especially  since  the  formation  of  the  Rail- 
way) for  its  more  fortunate  and  wealthier  rival  city, 
Kingston,  and  the  benefits  arising  from  a  resident  and 
prosperous  class,  have  altogether  forsaken  it  for  other 
and  more  favored  localities. 

6th.  General  description, — Spanish -Town,  as  we 
Imve  seen,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  (he  inland,,  it 
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is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine,  is  irregular  in  form, 
nearly  approaching  lo  a  square,  and  occupies  al)out 
one  square  mile;  it  is  built  at  about  four  miles  from 
the  base  of  the  surroundmg  hills,  on -a  declivity  gra- 
dually descending  towards  the  sea,  which  is  seven 
miles  distant.  It  consij^ts  of  ten  streets,  running 
nearly  parallel  from  north  to  sooth,  and  eight  other 
streets  crossing  at  right  angles,  nearly  from  east  to 
west,  besides  other  lane.->  and  roads  surrounding  the 
town,  and  intersecting  the  streets.  It  is  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Kio  Cnbre,  which,  descending  from 
the  north,  rims  to  the  east  of  the  town,  emptying  it- 
self  into  the  sea  by  two  mouths  ;  the  one,  natural  at 
Hunts  Bay,  the  other  artiiinal,  near  the  village  of 
i^assage-Fort,  seven  miles  from  Spanish-'^l'own.  It  is 
thirteen  miles  from  Kingston  in  a  western  direction, 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  Old-Harbour-Bay. 
in  nearly  an  easterly  line.  With  the  former  town  it 
is  connected  by  means  of  the  railway.  I'he  village 
of  Port- Henderson,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  New 
Brighton,  is  about  seven  rniies  to  the  south,  and 
Passage- Fort  about  the  same  distance  to  the  south 
east ;  it  is  surrounded  by  the  extensive  grazing  plain 
visually  denominated  the  Salt  Pond  plain  or  district. 
In  a  northerly  and  easterly  direction  (occupying  posi- 
tions between  Spanish-Towo,  Kingston,  and  Passage- 
J^^ort,  are  extensive  lagoons  and  swamps,  which  at  all 
times,  but  more  especially  after  heavy  rains,  emit  of- 
fensive miasmata,  and  the  effluvia  arising  from  these 
morasses,  have  not  iinfreqoently  been  sensif>ly  expe- 
rienced in  tf)e  town,  although  a  space  of  six  or  seven 
miles  intervenes  ;  they  lie,  however,  nearly  in  the  di- 
rect line  of  the  usual  sea  breeze.  There  are  also 
several  swamps  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town,  and  on  dirferent  sides  of  it. 

7th.  Boundaries. — Spanish-Town  occupies  about 
one  square  mile,  and  is  hounded  to  the  north  by  the 
Rio  Cobre ;  to  the  soutfi,  f'>y  large  gi-azing  pastures 
aijd  woody  lands  ;  fo  the  east,  the  Rio  Cobre  again 
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winds  its  coui'cse  ;  and  to  the  wCvSt,  the  red  hills  of  Str 
John's  shelter  the  plain  closel}'  approaching  the  St. 
Catherine  monntains  to  the  north  v/est,  and  forming 
an  area  of  some  miles,  till  they  unite  oo  the  north 
east  with  the  St.  Andrew's  mountains,  thus  producing 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills  of  surpassing  beauty  and 
sorrounding  Spanish-Town  on  three  sides. 

8th.  Geology  of  ike  plain  of  St.  Catherine  s, — The 
soperstrataio  of  the  plain,  or  as  the  Spaniards  called  it 
the  Vega,  hardly  exhibits  more  than  a  trace  of  carbona- 
ceons  soil  ;  it  is  for  the  most  part  an  earthy  clay,  rea- 
dily cohesive  and  slowly  receiving  vegetation.  The 
immediate  substratum  is  generally  a  siliceous  sand 
of  considerable  depth  in  some  places,  and  occa- 
sionally approaching  witlsin  two  inches  of  the  sur- 
face soil.  Beneath  the  ^and  is  a  blue  clay — over- 
lying strata,  in  which  are  water  springs.  There 
are  parts,  however,  and  those  the  river  banks  with- 
in and  about  the  town,  which  are  a  humid  brick 
mould  of  considerable  depth,  a  deposit  from  disinte- 
grated trap  rocks.  The  talus  of  the  neighbouring 
hills  is  fragmentary  limestone,  exceedingly  mingled 
with  a  red  earth,  a  friable  clay  highly  charged  with 
oxide  of  iron.  If  a  magnet  be  drawn  through  the 
dust  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  it  will  be  seen  to  hove 
taken  up  a  quantity  of  black  carbonate  of  the  same 
metal,  having  the  character  of  a  black  ferruginous 
sand.  This  sand  is  alM^ays  found  thickly  deposited 
in  the  water  courses  through  the  streets  after  rain 
floods.  The  river  soil  is  slightly  auriferous.  Small 
particles  of  gold  occur  in  the  brick  mould,  and  the 
pebbles  within  the  stream,  are  composed  of  angular 
masses  of  black  basalt,  green  serpentine,  with  mot- 
tiings  of  white,  a  brown  grit,  and  pebbles  of  porphy- 
ry and  compact  limestone.  The  detrital  washings  of 
these  rocks  compose  the  river  sand. 

9th.  The  water  sheds  of  the  streets  are  all  minutely 
traced  in  the  accompanying  plans  of  Mr.  David 
Scarfs,  the  town  5?«rveyor.    The  general  descen-t  of 
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the  surfaee  washings  is  to  the  Rio  Cobre,  but  they 
flow  from  the  streets  to  ail  bearings  of  the  compass  ; 
the  conduits  being  generally  the  roads  descending 
the  river,  but  as  frequently  also  to  the  several  gullies 
which  sweep  around  two- thirds  of  the  town,  and 
form  drains  for  the  savanna  waters  to  the  stream  of 
the  Cobre.  The  several  bridges  that  cross  these  gul- 
lies, are  set  down  in  the  police  law  of  8t.  Jago  de  la 
Vega,  as  the  town  boundaries.  These  gullies,  while 
they  afford  facilities  for  drainage  during  heavy  rains, 
are  the  receptacles  of  a  great  deal  of  feculent  mois- 
ture, and  being  always  swampy,  in  light  showery 
ihey  give  rise  to  constant  .«^tredms  of  miasma.  The 
only  existing  artificial  drain  in  the  town  is  a  brick 
^ewer  carried  from  the  barracks  to  the  river,  witli 
occasional  gratings,  receiving  the  street  watert^ 
wherever  the  streets  intersect  the  drain,  but  per- 
forming the  office  of  a  sewer,  only  for  a  very  limited 
space,  and  that  for  the  southward  section  of  the  town 
only. 

There  are  two  incidents  that  attend  the  superstra- 
tum clay,  both  producing  a  manifest  influence  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  town.  These  are,  that  in 
wet  weather  the  surface  soil  is  a  sponge,  holding  con- 
siderable moisture,  whilst  in  the  dry  seasons,  it  is  an 
indurated  crust,  retaining  and  reflecting  heat. 

The  prevalent  arboreal  vegetation  of  the  plain  is 
the  cashaw,  (prosopis  juliflora)  witii  an  intermixture 
of  the  logwood  (hceraatoxylon  campeachianum.) 

10th.  Popiilatiou. — By  the  census  taken  in  June, 
1843,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  numbered  betw  een 
seven  and  eight  thousand,  there  being  an  excej^s  of 
females  over  males,  of  one  thousand. 

]  Ith.  Occupations.  —  Among  the  upper  classes  are 
to  be  found  chiefly  Xhe  o^licials  of  government,  with 
some  few  of  the  learned  })roresgion?< ;  a  few  store  and 
^shop-keepers,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  population, 
with  fe^v  exceptions,  are  composed  of  trades  people, 
iPiechanics,  sempstresses,  lodging  house  ke«'p<-rs,  tlo 
mesticSj  huxters^  and  idlerSj  the  latter  far  excetdnig 
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the  industrial  portions.  These  earn  their  living  by 
occasional  jobs,  but  stealing,  and  vagabondizing,  and 
squatting  on  vacant  lots  through  the  apathy  and  want 
of  attention  of  the  parochial  authorities,  in  allotting 
the  parish  lands,  are  prevailing  evils. 

12th.  JSuildings.—Few  towns  of  the  dimension  and 
population  of  Spanish-Town  possess  within  them 
edifices  of  the  size  and  character  of  those  there; 
this,  no  doubt,  is  principally  to  be  attributed  to 
its  once  existing  w  ealth,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  of  its 
being  the  seat  of  government.  It  numbers  among  its 
chief  buildings,  one  Cathedral  church,  one  Episco- 
palian chapel,  two  Baptist  chapels,  one  Wesleyan 
chapel,  two  Synagogues,  nearly  all  of  them  capable 
of  containing  one  thousand  persons.  A  market 
place  with  three  houses,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  traders,  a  railway  station  of  some  magnitude,  the 
public  buildings,  as  they  are  generally  called,  com- 
prising a  square,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
consisting  of  the  government,  or  queen's  house,  on 
the  mnth  side.  On  the  north,  is  the  house  of  assem- 
bly ;  the  west  is  occupied  by  the  courts  of  law,  and 
OR  the  east  is  the  secretary's  office,  and  the  public 
arsenal  ;  and  extending  between  them  is  the  colon- 
ade  with  the  temple,  under  which  stands  the  statue 
of  lord  Rodney.  The  centre  of  the  square  is  laid 
out  in  a  tasteful  garden,  with  a  cistern  and  jet  d'eau, 
to  irrigate  it.  Inhere  are  also  extensive  barracks  for 
the  accooifficdation  of  an  entire  regiment,  a  county 
jail,  a  district  prison,  a  parochial  hospital,  several 
school  hoaires,  and  a  magazine. 

There  are  at  present  no  remains  of  Spanish  build- 
mgs  in  Spanish-Town. 

13th.  Government. — Spanish -Town  possesses  a  lo- 
cal act  for  its  internal  regulation,  and  is  subjected  to 
all  the  existing  municipal  laws  besides.  The  fifth 
of  William  the  fourth,  chapter  thirty-nine,  gives  am- 
ple powers  to  the  justices  and  vestry  to  enable  them 
to  keep  the  town  in  a  state  conducive  to,  and  befit- 
^sanit^^vy  purposes,    Aitlimigh  the  act. is  deficient 
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in  many  respects,  still,  even  in  its  present  state,  taken. 
in  conjunction  with  other  laws  applicable  for  the  pur- 
pose, much  more  good  might  be  effected.  A  casual 
review  of  its  enactments  will  not  fail  to  make  this 
manifest,  did  the  authorities  avail  themselves  of  that 
which  it  contains.  By  this  law  provision  is  made  for 
the  prevention  and  extinguishing  of  fires,  and  the  sole 
controuling  power  is  vested  in  seven  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, two  of  whom  are  to  be  justices  of  the  peace,  to 
be  selected  by  the  vestry  to  act  as  firewardens  ;  an  oath 
is  attached,  and  a  penalty  against  the  n on- perform- 
ance of  duty.  Filth  and  rubbish  are  prohibited  from 
being  deposited  in  any  open  or  vacant  yard,  lot,  and 
decayed  houses  are  permitted  to  be  pulled  down.— 
Open  lots  are  to  be  enclosed,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture by  the  owner.  Retail  shops  for  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors,  are  not  to  be  opened  before  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  after  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Gunpowder  and  spirituous  liquors  are  not  to 
be  sold  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  public  build- 
ings.  A  bell  is  to  be  rung  at  an  hour  at  night,  to  be 
lixed  by  the  justices  and  vestry,  and  ail  drunken,  idle„ 
riotous,  disorderly,  and  indecent  persons  found  in  the 
streets  after  that  hour,  are  to  be  apprehended,  and 
taken  before  two  justices,  who  are  authorized  to  in- 
flict a  fine,  or  commit  them  to  the  house  of  correction. 
A  power  is  given  for  the  apprehension  and  punishment 
of  vagrants,  and  galloping  horses  or  driving  furiously 
through  tlje  streets,  is  made  punishable.  There  are 
regulations  how  carriages  of  burthen  and  droves  of 
cattle  are  to  pass  the  town,  and  carriages  for  the 
transport  of  goods  are  to  be  licensed,  and  numbered. 
Impure  food  or  provisions  exposed  tor  sale,  are  to  be 
seized  and  destroyed,  and  penalties  are  fixed  for  per« 
sons  so  exposing  them.  A  person  is  to  be  appointed 
to  take  care  of  the  market.  Fresh  meats  and  fish, 
are  not  to  be  sold  any  where  else  but  m  the  market 
during  the  hours  that  it  is  open.  Places  for  slaugh- 
tering cattle  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  justices  and  ves^ 
^ry,  and  no  other  places  are  to  be  used  for  this  pur* 
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pose.    Hawkers  and  pedlars  are  also  dealt  v/iih  — 
Goats  and  hogs  going  at  large  in  the  town  are  to  he 
taken  np,  sold,  or  destroyed.    Power  is  given  to 
make  other  market  places.    A  tax  might  be  assessed 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  £600  over  and  above  all 
other  taxes  for  the  provisions  of  this  act,  until  a 
prohibition  clause  in  the  poll  tax  introduced  in  1847, 
and  yearly  continued  since»  divested  the  justices  of 
amy  power  of  taxation  for  these  purposes.    The  jus- 
tices and  vestry  are  empowered  to  make  alterations 
and  improvements,  in  the  town.    A  surveyor,  town 
clerk,  and  other  officers,  are  to  be  appointed.  Pe- 
nalties are  laid  on  justices  and  vestrymen  for  not  at- 
tending vestries  when  summoned.    The  act  directs 
how  all  penalties  are  to  be  recovered  ;  how  persons 
usi^grieved  by  it  are  to  obtain  redress,  and  w  ithin  w  hat 
time  actions  and  suits  are  to  be  brought,  and  it  gives 
plaintiffs,  on  recovering  damages,  full  costs.  Justices 
are  to  fix  the  clerk  of  the  peace's  fees,  a  provision  su- 
perceiled  by  a  general  enactment.    Places  are  to  be 
Beiected,  and  marked  for  bathing  and  washing.  Pro- 
duce, under  fifty  pounds,  is  to  be  sold  only  by  house 
holders.    A  moiety  of  all  penalties  is  to  go  to  the  in- 
former.   The  boundaries  of  the  town  are  fixed,  and 
it  is  declared  a  public  act.    JSeveral  recent  statutes, 
iQO  doubt,  have  material!)  interfered   with  some  of 
the  clauses  of  this  law  ,  but  certainly  much  remains  of 
a  verv  serviceable  nature,  which,  taken  conjointly 
with  others  of  the  general  enactments,  w  ould  unques- 
tionably do  much  towards  rendering  the  police  of 
Spanish-Town,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  perfectly 
efficient.    Under  the  powers  granted  by  the  fifth  of 
William  the  fourth,  chapter  thirty-nine,  and  those  of 
the  twentieth  George  the  second,  chapter  ten,  the  sa- 
vannas, streets,  and  avenues  ot  the  town  are  kept 
clean  and  in  repair.    The  means  for  these  charges 
have  hitherto  been  obtained  from  a  tax  on  the  inha- 
bitants, assessed  under  the  provisions  of  the  annual 
poll-tax  law. 

The  custos  rotulorum  is  the  chief  functionary  of  the 
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town  and  parish,  and  is  appointed  under  commission 
granted  by  the  governor  ;  be  [presides  at  vestry  and 
public  meetings,  and  is  ex-officio  trustee  of  several  of 
the  institutions  of  the  tovi'n ;  in  the  event  of  vacancy 
or  absence,  the  senior  resident  magistrate  fulfils  near- 
ly all  his  duties;  with  the  jtistices  and  vestry  entire- 
ly rest  the  enforcement  of  ail  municipal  regulations, 
whether  for  the  care  of  the  institutions,  or  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  inhabitaots,  and  though  they  la- 
bour under  many  restraints,  from  the  uncertainty  or 
ambiguity  of  the  laws  by  vvhich  they  are  bound  to  be 
governed,  jet  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  much 
laxity  and  indifference  too  often  occur  on  their  part, 
in  not  rigidly  enforcing  those  laws  which  clearly  allow 
of  free  interpretation,  and  are  distinct  and  intelligible 
enough  for  all  good  purposes;  stricter  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  constabulary  force  might  be  insisted 
on,  and  a  determination  to  inflict  merited  punishnifent, 
without  distinction  of  persons,  for  breaches  of  the 
law,  would  effect  salutary  reforms  in  many  ways, 

1 4th.  Pauperism. — The  eleemosynary  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine, 
comprehends  aid  afforded  from  several  sources,  but 
distributed  almost  exclusively  to  the  people  within 
the  town.  Relief  is  here  administered  from  funds  an- 
nually provided  by  parochial  taxation  in  two  ways. 
First,  by  money  allowances,  weekly  distributed  by 
the  churchwardens  to  regular  pensioners,  approved 
of  by  the  vestry  ;  and  secondly,  by  support  afforded 
to  persons  admitted  into  the  parochial  asylum  and 
hospital,  in  which  institution  they  are  both  housed 
and  fed,  and  attended  to.  Transient  persons,  indi- 
gent, and  destitute,  obtain  money  relief,  if  they  are 
found  to  be  deserving  objects.  By  returns  made  to 
the  house  of  assembly  for  the  past  year,  and  publish- 
ed under  their  orders,  it  is  shewn  that  the  sum  of 
£1157  was  assessed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  pa- 
rish for  the  support  and  care  of  the  poor.  No  less 
than  twelve  hundred  acres  of  land  lying  unproduc- 
tive en  the,  skirts  of  the  town,  and  held  in  trust  by 
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the  parochial  authorities,  under  the  provision  of  the 
twentieth  George  the  second,  chapter  tenth,  for  the 
use  of  the  poor,  ought  to  be  made  available  for 
the  diminution  of  out-door  reliefs,  yet  notwithstand- 
ing of  the  total  £1157,  £591  v^^ere  expended  in 
out-door  aid,  £;]00  being  the  disbursement  for  the 
poor  house  and  hospital,  besides  £26  for  the  salary 
of  a  matron,  and  £240  for  medical  attendance  and 
medicines  to  both  out-door  and  in-door  paupers.  In 
addition  to  this  expenditure,  there  were  expences  for 
coffins  and  interments.  These  means  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick  and  indigent,  are  further  aided  by  a  weekly 
offertory  collected  at  the  church  and  chapel  of  ease. 
A  fund  distributed  exclusively  by  the  clergy  of  the 
establishment,  and  amounting  annually  to  aboat  £300, 
over  and  above  the  provision  made  by  the  Vestry. 

I5th,  Sewerage.— The  only  sewer  in  the  town,  by 
which  the  refuse  is  removed,  runs  from  the  barracks. 
It  intersects  King  street,  White-church  street,  and- 
the  public  buildings,  and  then  running  aloFig  the 
side  of  Canning  lane,  crosses  Barrett  street,  and  emp« 
ties  itself  into  the  river  near  by  the  side  of  the  ma- 
gazine. This  sewer  was  built  under  an  act  of  the 
island,  forty-seventh  of  George  the  third,  chapter 
twenty-third,  and  is  bricked  and  arched.  It  is  fre- 
quently out  of  order  by  the  iron  gratings  on  the  top 
and  across  it  breaking,  and  giving  admission  to 
quantities  of  straw^  and  stable  stuffs,  which  choak  it 
up  and  obstruct  the  egress  of  all  other  matter.  On 
these  occasions  it  emits  unwholesome  effluvia.  The 
construction  of  this  sewer  is  unfortunately  upon  the 
worst  of  all  principles  ;  its  bottom  is  flat,  and  with- 
out mortar ;  and  in  various  places  it  is  crossed  by 
iron  gratings,  placed  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  persons  from  ascending  it.  Joining 
this  is  a  sewer  or  drain,  from  the  king  s  house  and 
house  of  assembly,  There  is  also  a  short  drain  pass- 
ing under  the  vegetable  and  fish  market-house 
lengthwise,  but  from  the  absence  of  any  delivery 
pipe,  or  conduit,  it  frequently  after  heavy  rain  be- 
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comes  thoroughly  obstructed  and  most  noisomely 
offensive  to  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

1 6th.  Water  Supply. — Spanish-Town,  supplied  by 
the  Rio  Cobre  plentifully  with  water,  along  its  entire 
length,  running  north  and  south  by  its  eastern  boun- 
dary, is  further  aided  with  a  supply  by  a  company 
established  in  IB34,  under  the  provisions  of  the  fifth 
of  William  the  fourth,  chapter  thirty-eight.  The  re- 
servoir premises  and  works  are  at  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  town,  and  the  supply  is  procured  from  that 
part  of  the  river  immediately  between  Brookes'  and 
Simpson's  fords.  It  is  raised  by  means  of  a  pipe 
placed  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  passing  thence  through 
a  tunnel  to  a  well.  It  is  worked  by  steam  power, 
and  is  sent  on  by  force  pumps  through  a  main  pipe, 
passing  along  Kent  street  to  the  reservoir,  which 
is  uncovered,  situated  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
town,  at  the  end  of  Kent  street  and  between  Nu- 
gent and  Martin  streets,  from  whence  supply  pipes 
traverse  almost  every  street.  The  water  is  often 
thick  and  muddy,  unfit  for  drinking  purposes  until 
filtered,  but  this  only  occurs  after  heavy  rains  have  fall- 
en in  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale,  and  caused  an  overfJow^ 
of  the  river.  The  water  is  delivered  three  times  a  week, 
for  two  hours,  and  customers  are  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  cisterns  or  butts,  and  in  some  instances, 
large  Spanish  jars.  The  poorer  class  obtain  their 
supply  of  water  from  carts,  made  for  that  purpose^ 
which  procure  their  water  from  the  river  at  one  of  its 
fordings  ;  this  is  sold  usually  at9d*  per  cart,  and  each 
cart  contains  from  forty  to  sixty  gallons  when  full. — - 
The  washing  of  clothes  is  extensively  carried  on  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  it  is  frequently  the  recep- 
tacle of  all  the  dead  animals  of  the  town,  as  well 
as  stable  manure,  filth,  and  rubbish.  The  stream 
in  some  places  is  extremely  rapid,  and  plentiful, 
while  in  others,  it  is  perfectly  shallow  and  slug» 
gish,  lodging  oo  patches  of  land,  many  impurities, 
and  occasionally  a  human  body.  As  there  are  no 
.pumps,  and  only  three  wells  withm  the  town,  it  may 
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be  said,  to  the  sources  above  mentioned,  Spanish- 
Town  is  solely  iiidebted  for  its  supply  of  water. — 
There  is  staled  to  be  a  spring  at  the  barrack  yard, 
which,  however,  is  at  present  closed  in  by  a  privy. 

!7tb,  Mauu/aclures. — With  the  exception  of  three 
or  four  brick  kilns,  there  are  no  manufactories  in  this 
town.  Tbe  bricks  made  here  are  considered  good 
and  lastini^,  and  are  chiefly  used  for  buildinga  in  the 
town. 

18th.  State  of  Streets. — The  report,  sopplied  by  the 
town  warden,  which  is  appended  to  this  detail,  will 
<:learly  and  fully  demonstrate  the  absolute  necessity 
for  immediate  steps  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  disease  and  death.  The  allot 
ment  of  the  parish  lands,  appear  to  be  generative  of 
almost  all  the  nuisances  which  so  plentifully  abound 
here.  I'he  report  referred  to,  points  out  those  streets 
which  are  in  good  order,  and  those  that  require  re^ 
pairs,  as  w  ell  as  all  dilapidated  buildings,  and  vacant 
or  enclosed  lots  of  land.  It  has  been  carefully  and 
accurately  drawn  up  under  the  committee's  directions, 
and  may  trustingly  be  appended  as  part  of  this  re- 
port. Many  useful  suggestions  are  made  by  Mr, 
Soares,  who  has  taken  much  pains  to  inform  himself 
on  the  subject.  We  recommend  him  to  the  favour- 
able notice  of  the  Board,  fie  is  deserving  of  consi- 
deration for  his  able  information,  as  well  as  for  the 
plans  of  the  town,  which  he  has  supplied  with  his  re- 
port. 

1 9th.  The  Public  Health. — The  prevalence  of  epi- 
demics, and  their  causes,  particularly  in  reference  to 
8panisli-Town,  have  had  much  of  our  consideration, 
and  might  be  treated  here  either  in  detail,  under  va- 
rious heads,  or  in  a  more  general  manner.  As  we 
consider  that  the  causes  and  spread  of  zymotic 
diseases  in  Spanish  Town  may  be  regarded  as 
perfectly  similar  in  features,  course,  treatment,  and 
results  to  those  which  have  prevailed  elsewhere,  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  on  these  acknow- 
ledged points,  suffice  it  to  say,  as  incidental  of  this 
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fpport,  that  epidemic  diseases  have  frequent ly  visit- 
■m\  Spauisli-Town,  and  in  no  instance,  within  our 
knowledge,  iiave  vheir  characteristics  and  causes 
diliered  uiaterlally  from  those  which  iuive  existed 
at  otlier  places,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  in- 
duced to  tliC  belief  that  this  town  has  suffered  Jess 
from  tiiose  diseases  than  any  other  town  in  the  is- 
land  ;  i'or  whenever  diseases  have  appeared  in  epi- 
flemic  form,  their  malignity,  virulence,  and  conse- 
€|uent  usortality,  have  never  been  in  any  dioiinislsed' 
ratio,  i)ut  it  iiiay  be  truithfully  said  that  iSpanish- 
I'own  lias  invariably  contributed  as  large  a  |)ropor- 
tion  to  the  afflicted  and  dead-  as  any  community  of 
equal  size  and  number  of  inhabitants. 

In  the  endeavour  to  trace,  from  the  very  imperfect 
records  at  the  time,  theextent  of  mortality  which  occur- 
red durin.j^  the  prevalence  of  small  pox,  which  disease' 
prevailed  here  in  1 B30,  at  a  period  when  slavery  existed,  ■ 
t  h  e  c  o  r  r  e  G  t  n  e  s  s  of  o  o  r  i  n  f  o  r  m  a  tion  fa  11  s  s  h  o  r  t  o  f  r  e  1  i  a  ii  c  e , 
consequently  the  difficulty  of  procuring  statistical 
facts  as  a  basis  for  calculation  has  been  exceedingly 
great;  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  prevailed 
and  resulted  in  much  the  same  ratio,  as  subsequent 
experience  has  coniirmed  in  respect  to  more  recent 
epidemics. 

¥yl}en  scarlatina  appeared  in  Spanish -Town,  in 
1841,  it  shewed  all  the  malignity  'and  (kfal  results 
thai  experience  has  pointed  out,  as  usually  accom- 
panying its  course,  where  localizing  causes  rifely 
prepared  the  inirabitants  for  its  reception.  It  raged 
through  the  town,  neither  respectiog  rank,  age,  nor  lo- 
cality ;  all  classes  in  all  parts  were  sufferers  from  its 
effects,  while  the  mortality  may  be  said  to  have  been 
chieflv  confined  to  the  same  class  of  persons  who  so 
recently  formed  the  great  bulk  of  sufferers  under  the 
ravages  of  cholera. 

Fevers  of  several  types  have  their  corresponding 
influences,  and  at  various  periods,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  have  spread  their  desolating  powers  over 
this  town.    Could  any  other  expectatioii  have  bcei^ 
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arrived  at,  than  that  should  any  epidemic  appear  m 
this  part  of  the  island,  Spanish-Town  was  in  a  po- 
sition fully  prepared  to  participate  in  its  devastating' 
elTsci^  1  Regard  being  had  to  the  loose,  careless 
and  indifferent  manner  in  wisich  all  vigilance  over  the 
health  of  the  people  g-e.Berally  had  been  provided  for^ 
the  M^hole  tow^n  might  very  justly  have  been  denomi- 
nated one  overwhelming  heap  of  filth  and  irapurities. 
Not  a  house  or  hut  was  free  from  contaminating  in- 
fluences. Swamps,  spread  far,  and  wade,  covered 
the  surrounding  surface.  Pigsties  defiled  almost 
every  yard  ;  while  unw^holesome  and  unsound  food^ 
with  deleterious  and  drugged  spirits,  were  daily, 
publicly  exposed  for  sale,  and  I'eadily  purchased 
and  consumed  by  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants. 
Coold  any  place  and  its  population  be  foMnd  better 
suited,  or  more  congenial  for  the  spread  and  fatality 
of  epidemic  diseases  !  Do  we  then  wonder  when 
cholera,  with  its  attendant  mortality,  did  make  its^ 
appearance  in  Spanish-Town,  in  October,  1850,  that 
at  that  time  it  was  most  adequately  prepared  for 
their  baneful  reception  and  developement,  and  that 
Tery  nearly  four-fifths  of  its  inhabitants  should  have 
been  afflicted  with  choleraic  affection,  and  fully  one- 
third  of  those  should  now  be  inmates  of  the  silent 
tomb?" 

That  there  are  numerous  localizing  causes  of 
the  existence  and  spread  of  diseases  in  Spanish-Town 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  needs  not  further 
observation  than  what  can  be  afforded  by  passing 
through  the  town  on  a  day,  or  even  two,  after  heavy 
showers  of  rain  have  fallen,  when  the  subsoil  has  been 
thoroughly  saturated.  There  will  then  be  found  exhala- 
tions  of  a  most  noisome  nature  arising  from  the  ground  ; 
pools  of  stagnant  water  collected  in  all  directions^ 
uniting  extensively  fatal  miasmata,  carried  through 
the  influence  of  strong  breezes,  under  the  action 
of  a  powerful  noonday  sun  on  ail  sides  ;  sewers 
and  drains,  few  in  number,  totally  obstructed  by  ac- 
cumulated vegetable  and  animal  matter,  sending  forth 
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pestiferous  odours,  and  charging  the  atmosphere  with 
pestilential  materials  ;  buildings  of  all  sizes,  in  every 
direction  of  the  town,  in  dilapidated  and  dangerous 
stales  ;  rank  vegetation,  protruding  from  their  roofs  to 
their  foundations  ;  badly  ventilated,  uniioored,  unceil- 
ed,  and  in  every  respect  unfit  for  habitations;  yet  in 
these  horrid  places  are  to  be  found  crowded  together 
men,  w  omen,  and  children,  by  day  and  by  night,  with  * 
scarcely  a  dry  spot  to  lie  upon,  still  less  a  covering 
to  shelter  them  from  cold  or  rain;  their  sleeping 
places,  most  frequently,  a  door,  or  shutter,  if  pro- 
curable from  the  buildings,  and  if  not,  then  the  bare 
earth  with  their  clothing  for  a  pillow;  only  one  suit 
of  clothes  in  their  f)ossesion,  and  those  worn  until 
reduced  to  rags  from  dirt  and  filth  ;  then  let  there  be 
added  to  these  already  sufficient  predisposing  causes 
for  disease,  badness  and  irregularity  of  diet ;  the  use  of 
deleterious  ardentspirits;  thick,  impure,  and  unwhole- 
isome  river  water;  extensive  exposure  of  stable  and 
other  refuse;  thetilthy  state  of  the  streets ;  the  existence 
of  pigsties  in  almost  every  yard,  and  otten  placed  in 
contiguity  with  the  dwellings;  privies  foul,  full  and 
generally  badly  constructed;  the  immediate  proximi- 
ty of  grave  yards,  and  the  occasional  burials  of  per- 
sons wilhin  the  premises,  exhaling  putrid  smells  ; 
the  existing  taste  and  desire  among  the  people  for 
night  orgies  and  revels,  thu«  coupling  fatigue  with 
exposure  ;  and  in  addition  to  all  these  causes  for  the 
prevalence  of  disease,  the  general  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  at  night,  arising  from  the  land  wind 
passing  over  the  river,  which  runs  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  and  bringing  morbific  effects  into  almost  every 
house  ;  we  then  have  localizing  causes  enough  for 
the  permanency  of  epidemic  diseases. 

20th.  Neceamrij  meamvas  for  the  removal  of  local- 
izing causes, — Having  thus  pointed  out  the  many 
general  causes  for  localizing  epidemic  diseases  in 
8panish-Town,  it  becomes  expedient  to  offer  some 
suggestions  as  to  those  measures  which  appear  neces- 
-sary  to  be  adopted  for  their  removal  and  abatement. 

G  s  2 
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— In  dealini^  ^vith  this  subject,  it  \viil  be  quite  nil^ 
necessary  to  premise,  that  an  expenditure  of  mo° 
Jiey,  to  some  amount,  might  be  required  for  effect- 
ing' a  thorough  and  ladicai  change,  and  that  the 
existing  laws  of  the  island,  are  far  from  adequate  for 
carrying  out  full  and  satisfactory  sanitary  reforms. 
—In  a  town  so  thoroughly  surrounded  and  enve- 
loped in  impurities  and  predominant  causes  for  the 
prevalence  of  disease  ;  we  view  the  importance  of 
healtii  to  a  couununity  exceeding  seven  thousand  peo- 
ple, as  of  supreme  consideration,  and  therefore  do  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  following  recommendations,  and 
to  urg3  upon  the  Board  the  absolute  necessity,  of 
again  enforcing  upon  the  local  authorities^  the  rigid 
adoption  of  all  such  sanitary  and  public  regulations 
as  the  existisig  laws  enable  them  carry  out,  and  to 
follow  up  their  exertions,  by  an  appeal  to  the  legisla- 
ture, for  such  further  salutary  improvements,  as  will 
tend  to  place  themselves,  their  families,  and  depend- 
■  ants,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  inhal.)itants,  upon 
safer  and  more  healthy  security.  Thns  they  may  ren- 
der 8fK:ini^h-Towil  once  moi-e  a  clean,,  wholesome  and 
t  h  r  i  V  \  u  g  c  0  m  11  \  u  n  i  t  y ,  b  e  ii  1 1  i  n  t  h  e  seat  o  f  g  o  \  e  r  11  m  e  n  t 
and  the  advancement  of  industry  and  civilization. 

21st.  S 11^- ges ted  ■remedies. —  1st.  l.liat  the  swamps 
and  ponds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  be 
thoroiigiily  drained  and  tilled  up,  as  well  as  all  other 
places  where  \vater  accumulates  and  becomes  stag- 
nant'; that  there  be  a  proper  formation  of  all  the 
stree^^s,  roads,  and  thoroughfares,  by  Macadamizing; 
ihem  efficiently,  opening;  trenches  on  their  sixles  for 
I  lie  free  passage  of  the  surface  walers,  keeping  clean 
the  gullies,  by  Irequently  burning  off  the  rubbish  de- 
ported to  them,  and  making  viaducts  to  the  river  ; 
that  iheVe  be  tirade  several  more  sewers,  properly 
formed  and  bricked,  gning  them  a  grachiated  de- 
scent, for  the  purpose  of  carrying;  off,  below  the  town, 
info  !he  river,  ail  supertluous  iiitij  and  noxious  niat- 

ily\<\.  Thai  pro\  ision  be  made  for  remo\  ing  (huly  all 
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*;weepings,  rubljish,  accuiruilation^  of  stable  and  ot  her 
refuse,  both  from  the  yards  and  streets,  and  for  burn- 
all  such  portions  as  may  l>e  oniit  for  agric  ultural 
purposes. 

.3rd.  That  there  be  not  allowed  ciny  ver^ elation  of 
a  rank,  unsafe,  or  useless  nature  to  remain  about  the 
roads,  streets,  houses,  or  in  the  neighf)our[joo{l  of  any 
dwelling. 

4tb.  1  hat  the  laws  be  rigidly  enforced  in  respect 
to  the  condilion  and  safety  of  dilapiciated  luiildings, 
whether  operating  either  as  special  or  general  nui- 
sances, and  that  tlie  inclosure  of  all  open  and  vacant 
lots  of  land  be  compelled  by  penalties. 

5th.  Tliat  there  be  frequent  and  rigid  inspection 
overall  articles  of  food  exposed  or  ofrered  for  sale, 
either  in  the  shops  or  open  market  places  ;  and  that 
the  instant  (iestruction  of  whatever  may  be  found  either 
impure  or  unwholesome,  whether  animal,  hsh,  or  ve- 
getable be  attended  to. 

6th.  That  there  be  strict  police  regulations  as  to 
the  state  of  rum,  aniseed,  peppermint,  or  other  ardent 
spirits,  and  in  addition  to  a  [>enalty,  the  forfeiture  of 
the  licence  of  any  retailer,  who  shall  combine,  or 
cause  to  l)e  combined,  any  deleterious  article  in  the 
mixture  of  these  spirits. 

7th.  That  there  be  established  public  pumps,  w^ith 
filterers,  in  convenient  situations  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,  and  for  washing  and  cleansing  the  streets  ;  that 
these  pumps  be  regulated  and  kept  clean,  at  least 
twice  in  eacii  week. 

8th,  That  all  hogs  and  2:oats  be  removed  from  the 
town,  all  dogs  found  at  large  without  collars,  be  des- 
troyed, and  that  all  pigsties  be  prohibited  within  a 
certain  distance  about  towns. 

9th.  That  there  be  a  stated  inspection  of  all  houses, 
yards,  privies,  &c.  &c.  enforcing,  by  penalties,  the 
cleansing  and  purifying  of  them,  at  least  twice  in 
'every  week. 

loth.  That  the  bui  ia!  of  (he  dead  within  one  mile 
of  the  town,  be  .prohibited  and  that  no  grave  be  less 
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than  six  feet  in  depth,  and  no  grave  be  opened  un- 
tier  a  given  period,  say  at  least  live  years,  and  the 
permanent  closing  of  ail  the  present  grave  yards 
witiiin  town  be  reosiired. 

nth.  That  there  be  firm  police  regalalions  against 
wakes,  and  other  night  orgies  or  revels  ;  that  all  gamb- 
ling be  instantly  pnt  down,  and  the  fnll  penalties  of 
the  laws  iniiicied  for  drunkenness,  noisy,  or  dis- 
orderly conduct  in  the  streets,  especially  during  the 
night. 

1 2th.  There  shonid  be  an  ample  daily  supply  of 
pure  and  wholesome  water,  with  drains  established 
in  connection  with  every  house.  The  principal  lands 
about  {he  out  skil  ls  of  the  town  belong  to  the  parish 
of  St.  Catherine,  in  trust  under  the  law  to  the  jus- 
tices, who  are  freeholders,  and  churchwardens  and 
vestrymen,  for  the  use  of  the  poor;  upon  these  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  the  most  extensive  nuisances. 
We  would  recommend  that  the  trustees  should  forth- 
with adopt  measures  lor  resuming  ihe  leases  under 
which  they  were  allotted,  and  that  all  buildings  which 
are  not  capable  of  being  made  in  conformity  with 
complete  sanitary  regulations  should  be  removed, 
and  that  no  future  leases  shouki  be  granted  to  any 
person  whatever,  except  under  stringent  rules,  in 
respect  to  the  plan  of  erecting  them  and  to  the  sa- 
nitary requisites,  as  to  proper  ventilations,  drains, 
sewers,  and  privies.  It  is  to  the  present  state  of 
these  lands  and  the  buildings  thereon,  that  idleness 
and  vagrancy  are  principally  to  be  traced.  The  facili- 
ty of  tinding  a  resting  place,  capable  of  affording  a 
comfortless  shelter  through  the  day,  with  opportu- 
nities for  depravity  and  dissipation  at  night ;  the  con- 
venience the  dilapidated  buildings  afford  as  places 
for  secreting  stoleii  goods  are  obvious  evils.  Jt  is  in 
the  hovels  on  tlsese  lands  that  prostitution,  with  its 
attendant  consequences,  prevails  in  unlimited  and 
licentious  revelry,  resulting  finally,  either  in  the  com- 
mission of  heinous  crimes,  or  the  augmentation  of  the 
already  overwhelming  pauper  list.    These  remarks, 
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it  is  reaiHly  admitted,  do  not  apply  to  all  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  p'tirish  lands,  but  it  may  be  said,  that 
to  a  very  great  extent,  tliese  allotments  are  made 
property  by  the  very  wor^t  of  characters  ;  the  habi- 
tatioiiH  ought,  for  ihe  credit  and  safety  of  the  whole 
community,  to  be  either  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
lands  applied  to  better  purposes,  by  the  controuling 
powers  ;  or  authority  shonid  be  obtained  for  dispcvs- 
ing  of  them  to  those  parties  who  would  readily  render 
them  properties  of  some  valiie,  objects  which  the 
present  holders  are  either  unable  to  effect,  or  are  in- 
disposed to  accomplished. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TOWNWARDEN. 

TV;  the  hoHorahle  the  Comniissioners  of  the  Central 
J^oard  of  Ilealth,  Spanish- Town, 

Gentlemen, 

Agreeably  to  the  directions  received  by  me  from 
a  committee  of  your  honorable  Board,  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  to  your  consideration  the  following  report  of 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  town  of  St.  Jago  de  la 
Vega,  viz. :  — ^ 

MONK  STREET, 

No.  10,  15,  16,  18,  K9,  22,  and  26,  are  unenclosed 
lots  of  land,  with  dilapidated  buildings  thereon. 

This  street  is  on  a  stratum  of  red  sand,  and  has  a 
fair  fall  for  the  discharge  of  rain  water.  It  has  been 
lately  Macadamized. 

RED  CHURCH  STREET. 

No.  17,  20,  and  21,  dilapidated  houses,  and  one 
unenclosed  lot  of  land,  with  a  quantity  of  cashaw 
treiis  thereon.  This  street  is  on  a  stratum  of  sand 
and  clay,  w  ith  several  rises  and  falls.  It  is  not  Maca« 
damized. 
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SViiTU'S  LANE. 
Red  sand  and  clay» 

WHITE  Ci:UKCe  STKECT. 

No.  I,,  Old  Jewish  burial  groiind,  v^'hicb  has  heei\ 
closed  yp  for  the  last  tbirty-five  years,  it  is  now  very 
foul,  aud  requires  to  he  cleaned.  No,  4,  9,  12,  55. 
and  50,  are  oneDclosed  lots  of  land,  and  dilapidateit 
hon&ess.  l"hi.s  street  18  i^lacadaiiiiZed  irom  the  junv- 
tJoo  of  Old  Market  street  to  Canning  lane.  The 
osher  poriiun  is  a  public  road.  This  street  16  on  a  sub- 
teti^atunn  of  red  sand  and  blue  clay. 

KING  ^TRE£T. 

No.  3,  24,  30,  32,  33,  5.5,  50,  (>3,  (iO,  68,  69,  70, 
7],  and  ?3,  are  unenclosed  lots  of  land,  vritli  ok} 
buiidinghs  thereon  ;  npon  lot  No.  3,  there  is  a  goat 
pen,  which  is  very  oi-fen^ive.  I'his  street  i.s  Maca- 
damized from  tlie  junction  of  Waterloo  street  to  Ei - 
lis  street.  The  other  portion  ii^  common  road.  The 
substratum  of  this  street  is  blue  clay. 

BERRY  LANE. 

The  whole  of  the  land  in  this  lane  is  nnenclosed  ; 
there  are  several  old  privies  and  old  buildings;  this 
is  a  common  road,  winch  has  never  been  repaired. — 
iSubstratuni  blue  clay. 

KENT  STREET 

Leading  to  the  river.  There  are  several  old  build-, 
ings  and  penguin  fences  in  it,  the  latter  very  foul, 
require  cleaning.  I'he  gully  binds  on  this  road.— 
Substratum  brick  loam.  The  road  is  impassable  and 
much  washed  avvay. 

WATERLOO  ROAD. 
This  road  leads  to  the  river.    There  are  several 
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{ots  of  unenclosed  iand  and  old  buildings  with  penguin 
fences  oa  it;  this  road,  with  Kent  street,  embraces  a 
large  ran  of  land,  with  a  niui)ber  of  small  buildings, 
portions  of  which  are  much  dilapidated,  A  portion 
of  the  sabs tra tarn  of  this  road  is  red  sand,  and  the 
other  portion  is  brick  loam,  and  on  this  ro^4  are  three 
brick-kilns, 

NUGENT  ST  REE  t. 

The  land  leading  to  the  gully  is  very  foul  and  re-, 
quires  cleaning.  No,  40,  and  44  are  dilapidated 
houses  and  unenclosed  land.  A  portion  of  this  road 
h;is  not  fieen  repaired  for  a  long  time  past,  its  sub- 
stratum is  blue  clay,  except  a  portion  at  the  junction 
of  Old  Market  street,  which  is  red  sand. 

MARXm  STREET. 

No.  10,  -20,  24,  33.  4B,  4,9,  and  50,  are  unenclosed 
lands,  with  dilapidated  buildings  thereon.  This  street, 
from  Brunswick  corner  to  Adelaide  street,  is  iMacji^ 
damizefj.     Its  substratum,  is  bbie  .clav. 

HANOVER  STREET.. 

No.  6,  17,  21,  and  ,32,  are  unenclosed  lots  of  land^  . 
This  street  has  not  been  repaired  ;  its  substratum  U 
blue  clav.    A  foundation  was  dug  a  few  weeks  ajro, 
and  the  depth  of  the  blue  clay  was  four  feet  six  inches, 

YOUNG  STREET. 

No.  J,  18,  5^0,  ?1,  22,  -37,  36,  49,  51,  70,  71,  76,  77. 

78,  79,  80,  81,  82,  84,  and  86,  are  unenclosed  lots  oi 
Jand,  with  dilapidated  buildings  on  thera,  I'his  street 
has  been  Macridamized,  except  that  part  of  it  imme^ 
diately  behind  the  barracks.     Its  substratum  is  bla# 
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MORRISON  STREET. 

No.  4,  8,  15,  and  16,  are  unenclosed  lands  and  old 
buildings.  The  land  in  this  street  abounds  in  ca- 
shaw  trees,  and  requires  much  cleaning,  its  sub- 
stratum is  blue  clay. 

FRENCH  STREET, 

No.  21,  25,  30,  and  40,  are  unenclosed  lots  of  land 
with  dilapidated  houses  thereon,  and  improper  fire 
places.  This  street,  except  that  portion  of  it  leading 
to  the  Baptist  chapel,  is  Macadamized.  The  substra- 
tum is  blue  clay. 

CUMBERLAND  ROAD. 

No.  2,  3,  6,  11,  18,  23,  28,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36, 
38,  42,  44,  47,  50,  53,  54,  and  56,  are  unenclosed  lots 
of  land,  with  dilapidated  houses  thereon,  witii  impro- 
per fire  places.  This  road  is  on  a  stratum  of  blue 
clay,  and  is  not  Macadamized  ;  it  is  the  principal 
waggon  road  into  the  town  from  the  parish  of  St, 
Thomas  in  the  Vale. 

It  requires  to  be  repaved. 

JOHNSON  LANE, 

This  is  a  private  lane,  subdividing  a  large  run  of 
land  on  which  are  a  number  of  small  settlers.  The  land 
appears  swampy. 

SILVERWOOD  ALLEY, 

No,  3,  4,  and  5  are  unenclosed  lots  of  land,  with 
old  buildings  on  some  of  them. 

RUM  LANE. 

No.  1  and  3  are  unenclosed  lots  of  land,  with  old 
buildings  on  them. 
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WILLIAMS'  STREET. 

No.  15,  16,  and  18  are  unenclosed  lots  of  land,  with 
old  buildings.  The  substratum  of  this  street  is  blue 
clay;  from  the  junction  of  Cumberland  road  to  the 
vice-chancellor's  pen  is  Macadamized. 

BELMORE  LANE. 

In  this  lane  there  are  two  burial  grounds  belonging 
to  Wesieyan  and  Baptist  congregations,  and  it  em- 
braces a  large  run  of  land,  with  a  few  scattered  houses 
thereon.  A  portion  of  these  houses  are  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state,  and  are  uninhabited.  The  land  abounds 
with  cashaws  and  penguins,  and  is  very  swampy. — 
The  substratum  is  a  yeliow  clay,  slightly  mixed  with 
sand. 

PRINCE  LANE, 

There  are  a  few  scattered  houses  in  this  lane,  and 
a  large  burial  ground  called  the  No.  3  burial  ground, 
around  which  there  are  numbers  of  scattered  graves, 
called  Heathen  ground,"  at  the  end  of  which 
there  is  a  large  pond  called  **  Williams'  pond."  The 
substratum  of  this  land  is  yellow  clay,  slightly 
mixed  with  sand.  It  abounds  with  penguin  fences 
and  ca^haw  trees,  and  requires  cleaning. 

OLD  MARKET  STREET. 

This  street  is  Macadamized.  A  portion  of  the  sub=» 
stratum  is  yellow  sand,  and  the  other  portion  of  the 
street  is  blue  clay. 

MANCHESTER  STREET. 

From  the  junction  of  White-church  v^treet  to  the 
junction  of  King  street,  and  from  the  junction  of 
Young  street  to  Cumberland  road,  is  Macadamized. 
The  substratum  of  this  street  is  blue  clay, 
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ADELAIDE  STREET. 

Several  unenclosed  lots  of  land*  From  King  street 
to  Martin  street  is  Macadamized. 

BECKFORD  STREET,  PEEL  LANE,  AND  CONSTITUTION 

STREET. 

These  stree(s  and  lane  require  to  be  repaired.  The 
substratum  is  blue  clay. 

WELLINGTON  STREET. 

No.  7,  10,  1  [,  12,  2i,  23,  28,  30,  3!,  .'M,  3o,  36,  and 
40,  are  unenclosed  lots  of*  land  ;  dilapidated  houses 
iare  on  the  greater  number  of  them.  The  street,  from 
the  junction  of  White-church  street,  to  thejimction 
of  Youni>'  street,  and  from  tlie  junction  of  Oxford 
road,  leading  to  the  Old  Market  road,  is  Macadamiz- 
eil.    The  substratum  is  blue  clay. 

CHAMBERS*  LANE. 

TlieiNo.2  burial  ground  is  situated  at  the  end  of  this 
lane.  Severn!  old  and  uninhabited  houses,  v,ith  a 
lot  of  cashavv  trees  and  penguin  fences,  are  on  this 
road.  At  ISo.  0,  there  is  a  large  swamp  which  is  very 
offensive.  I'he  substratum  is  of  a  blue  clay.  The 
land  is  low  and  very  swampy. 

UXEORD  STREET. 

Several!  lots  x)f  unenclosed  land,  with  dilapidated 
buildings  on  tiiem.  A  portion  of  the  buildings  are 
oninh:ibited.  The  substratum  is  of  a  blue  clay.  It 
has  been  Macadanrized. 

t:LLlS  STREET. 

Nt>.  4^  o,  z',,  and  8,  ^re  iinenclosed  lots  of  land,  with 
dilapidated  imiUlihgs  on  them.     This  street  has  se- 
A  eta!  risings.)  nUd  recpiircs  to  be  I'cpaired.    '1  he  sub- 
-'^^IrxU'un  is  j>ar)«'ly. 
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CONRON    LANE,    MELBOURNE   LANE.    AND  NUGENT 

LANE, 

Portions  of  the  lands,  situated  in  these  lanes,  are 
imenciosed,  but  abound  in  a  number  of  old  buildings. 
The  lands  are  swampy  and  are  on  a  blue  clay  bed. 

CANNING  LANE  AND  BISHOP  LANE. 

A  lot  of  unenclosed  land  and  old  builxling.s.  Sub- 
stratum sandy. 

BARRETT  STREET. 

A  portion  of  this  street  is  on  the  Kingston  turn- 
pike road.    It  is  Macadamized. 

BOURKE  ROAD. 

No.  5,  6,  9,  10,  and  12,  are  unenclosed  lots  of  land 
with  old  buildings  on  them.  A  great  portion  of  this 
road,  opposite  the  radway  terminus,  is  in  standing  ca- 
8haw  trees  and  penguin  fences,  and  on  a  blue  clay 
soil.  From  tiie  junction  of  King  street  to  Barrett 
street  is  on  a  substratum  of  yellow  sand.  This  road 
IS  very  swampy,  and  requires  immediate  attention. 

Remarks. — The  highest  part  of  the  town  is  Tac- 
key's  bridge,  the  land  having  a  gentle  fall  towards 
the  town.  The  rain  water  from  the  streets  and  lanes 
discliarges  itself  into  the  several  gullies  and  fordings 
of  the  river — at  the  race  course — in  Williams'  pond  — 
and  in  the  drain  leading  from  the  barracks  to  the 
magazine.  The  water  is  discharged  into  the  Rio 
Cohere.  The  streets  and  lane  are  free  from  water 
about  half  an  hour  after  the  rain  ceases  to  falL 
From  the  natural  declivity  of  the  water  courses,  to 
its  point  of  discharge,  I  consider  that  surface  drainage 
would  answer  all  sanitary  improvemenuts  in  regard 
to  the  cleaning  and  drainage  of  the  streets. 

During  the  three  last  years,  I  have  been  employ- 
ed by  the  parisli  as  town  surveyor;  four  miles  of  the 
streets  and  lanes  have  been  Macadamised  in  the  cen* 
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tre  of  the  roads,  leaving  the  sidings  only  .shaped  off 
as  water  coiuses.  Several  portions  of  the  water 
courses  have  been  paved  with  stones,  and  1  find  it  to 
answer  all  f)nrposes.  I  therefore  recommend  all  the 
sidings  and  water  courses  to  be  paved  with  stones, 
and  the  streets  and  lanes  washed  with  the  rains 
would  be  kept  more  effectually  clean,  and  remain 
so  during  dry  weather. 

The  company  of  the  Sligo  Water  Works  having  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  abandon  the  same,  and  it  being 
likely  another  company  may  be  formed,  \  beg  leave 
to  say  that  if  the  water  was  taken  about  a  half  mile 
above  the  flat  bridge  on  the  8t.  Thomas  in  the  Vale 
road,  that  point  being  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  highest  point  of  the  town,  a  continued 
stream  of  water  could  be  sent  into  the  town,  and  w  ater 
closets  could  take  the  place  of  privies,  and  if  a  plug- 
was  placed  at  the  highest  point  of  each  street,  as 
marked  on  the  water  sheds  of  the  town  plan,  the 
streets  and  drains  could  be  washed  at  any  time  ne- 
cessary, which  would  cool  the  earth,  and  increase  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  unenclosed  lands  are  at  present  receptacles  for 
all  descriptions  of  filth,  rubbish,  &c.  and  are  so 
many  nuisances  to  the  inhabitants.  There  is  an  act 
of  the  legislature  to  compel  the  owners  of  such  lands 
to  enclose  them,  but  it  has  not  been  acted  upon  for  a 
long  time,  and  would  be  found  not  to  answ  er  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  town.  The  greatest  portion  of  the 
unenclosed  lands  is  the  property  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Catherine.  Adj  ining  the  house  of  correction  within 
the  town,  there  is  a  vacant  lot  of  land  on  which  the 
stones  broken  by  the  convicts  are  deposited.  The 
washing  water  from  the  prison  is  also  sent  out  there, 
and  forms  a  great  nuisance. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  commissioners  of  pri- 
sons be  called  upon  to  enclose  the  above  lot,  and  to 
have  a  drain  built  from  the  house  of  correction  to  the 
drain  leading  from  the  barracks,  say  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet,  and  small  drains  should  be  constructed  in 
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the  prison  yard,  attached  to  a  ma  hi  drain,  for  taking  oK 
rain  water,  which  would  make  the  prison  dry.  A 
bathing  room  might  be  erected  for  the  use  of  the  pri- 
soners, which  would  be  of  great  advantage,  and  would 
add  to  cleanliness  and  health. 

My  particular  attention  having  been  called  to  the 
parish  foot  lands,  situate  at  Tackey's  bridge  and  the 
race  course,  I  feel  myself  constrained  to  pronounce 
them  great  nuisances.  The  greatest  portion  of  these 
lands  are  unenclosed  ;  the  whole  range  of  houses  on 
them  appear  to  be  of  the  lowest  description,  being 
built  without  regard  to  order  or  coLiifort  ;  they  are 
occupied  by  a  large  population  ;  the  majority  of  whom 
are  without  any  visible  means  of  subsistence.  1  do 
not  expect  any  improvement  in  the  parish  lands  as 
long  as  the  present  law  exists,  as  capitalists  will  not 
take  leases  of  them,  for  if  they  should  require  to  part 
with  their  leases  they  would  not  find  any  purchaser, 
although  that  portion  of  the  land,  situated  near  the 
race  course,  is  cool  and  considered  healthy,  being 
open  to  the  sea  breeze. 

The  erection  of  penguin  fences  about  the  tow  n  is 
contrary  to  law^  its  enforcement  having  been  neglect- 
ed. These  fences  are  attended  with  great  danger  to 
the  town  in  cases  of  fire,  and  are  a  receptacle  for 
reptiles  and  vermin.  I  have  inspected  the  barrack 
privies,  bounding  on  Young  street,  w  hich  is  the  prin- 
cipal street  to  the  railway  ;  they  are  so  oSensive  that 
parties  going  to  the  terminus  are  compelled  to  take 
other  and  inferior  roads  ;  one  of  the  privies  has  a 
spring  of  water,  at  the  depth  of  about  sixty  or  seven- 
ty feet ;  with  the  advantage  of  this  spring  of  water  I 
would  recommend  that  a  force  pump  be  erected,  the 
water  cleansed,  and  a  range  of  closets  built  with  a 
drain  leading  to  the  race  course,  where  a  large  cess- 
pool  might  be  erected,  and  the  present  privies  closed. 
The  nuisance  would  then  be  removed,  which  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  that  part  of  the  town.  All  the 
privies  in  the  town,  with  few  exceptions,  require  im- 
mediate cleaning. 
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The  town  gullies  and  unenclosed  Ivinds  should  be 
cleared,  and  all  the  large  trees  trimmed,  so  as  to  keep 
lip  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

The  Nos.  2  and  3  horiai  grounds  attached  to  the 
cathedral  of  this  town,  also  the  Baptist  and  VVesleyan 
burial  grounds,  are  situated  on  a  blue  clay  substra 
tun),  about  twelve  to  eigliteen  inches  in  depth,  and 
the  lower  sii{)tnjtiin]  of  a  yellow  clay,  about  six  or 
seven  feet  in  depth.  During  the  rainy  season  in  May, 
1850,  the  iSo.  2  boiial  ^^round  was  under  water,  and 
after  the  Nvaler  dried  up  or  ran  off,  I  found  that  seve- 
ral of  the  <^raves,  lately  dusj,  were  w  ashed  out  two  imd 
three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  eartfj,  which  was 
owing'  to  the  yellow^  clay  dissolving  itself  into  a  puddle 
with  the  water  tliat  passed  off  into  the  tsand  bed  be- 
low. I  called  the  attention  of  the  parish  vestry  to 
the  same,  and  a  grant  of  money  was  made  for  hlling 
up  the  graves.  3  would  recommend  that  drains  be 
eut  at  seven  feet  apart,  and  that  a  more  regular  sys- 
tem of  burial  be  established.  These  drains,  attached 
to  a  deep  cutting  leading  to  the  race  course  ponds, 
would  relieve  the  burial  grounds  from  being  swampy, 
as  they  hitherto  have  been.  The  authorities  of  the 
military  burial  ground  shoidd  be  called  upon  to  put 
up  a  portion  of  the  wall  w  hich  has  fallen  down,  and 
the  gate,  which  is  now  constantly  open,  should  be 
locked  up.  Pigs,  goats,  and  other  animals  traverse 
it  during  day  and  night,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
left  open. 

During  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  two  portions  of 
the  race  course  were  taken  up  as  burial  grounds,  as 
will  appear  by  the  accompanying  plan.  Several  large 
pits  were  dug,  containing  from  forty  to  sixty  corpses 
each  ;  to  prevent  effluvia  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
up  large  mould  banks  over  them. 

There  is  but  OBe  market  m  the  town,  situated  in 
French  and  Beckford  ^>ireets,  with  three  market 
houses.  A  pork  market,  which  is  in  good  order,  and 
well  ventilated.  A  beef  market  also  in  good  repairs,- 
?md  well  ventilated.    A  fish  and  a'egetable  lijarkci 
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fionsp,  sa}^  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long",  by 
twenty-one  feet  in  width  ;  seven  feet  high,  witli 
two  large  ranges  of  stalls,  with  drainage  under  the 
bottom  of  the  building  for  the  discharge  of  rain  water 
from  the  market  place.  This  building  is  very  low 
and  hot,  tind  requires  the  roof  to  be  ventilated. — 
From  the  tilth  of  the  fish  and  the  vegetable  matter 
collected  in  this  market,  the  effluvium  is  strong  and  of- 
fenisive.  My  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  to 
tliis  nuisance  by  the  inhabitants  generally  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  The  market  houses  should 
be  washed  out  at  least  twice  a  week.  The  market 
place  has  been  Macadamized,  and  a  stone  paved  drain 
laid  in  the  centre,  corresponding  with  the  market 
drain.  The  rain  water  discharges  itself  through  the 
I'iiarket  drain,  whicli  occasionally  gets  choaked  up 
into  Oxford  road,  leading  to  the  race  course  pond. 

DAVID  DAVID  SCARES^ 
Towmcarden. 
Spanhh'Townj  1st  Jul i/,  IBoh 
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KINGSTON. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  and  report 
iipon  the  sanitary  state  and  wants  or  Kingston,  pre- 
sented, at  the  special  meeting  of  this  Board  on  the 
19th  of  June,  a  list  of  nuisances,  most  prominent  and 
easiest  of  removal,  and  without  the  removal  of  which, 
no  series  of  measures  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of 
a  town  can  be  complete.  The  committee  recapitu- 
late these  in  the  report  now^  presented,  adding  others, 
and  entering  into  some  details  as  to  the  mode  of  cor- 
recting them. 

The  situation  of  Kingston  has  several  advantages 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  ;  its  site  is  dry — it  has  a 
gentle  slope  towards  the  sea,  in  the  direction  nearly 
of  the  sea  breezes,  and  there  is  no  sv^^amp  nor  other 
deliterious  matter  in  the  direction  of  the  north  or 
land  breeze. 

Its  main  streets  are  spacious — the  yards  of  many 
of  the  houses  are  ooen,  and  not  overcrowded  with 
vegetation,  but  the  narrowness  of  the  lanes,  and  the 
state  of  many  of  the  yards  belonging  to  them,  neutra- 
lize the  advantages  above  mentioned. 

It  is  chiefly  therefore  with  the  lanes,  as  being  in- 
habited by  the  poor  classes,  that  the  committee  have 
to  deal. 

The  slight  elevation  above  the  sea,  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  town,  precludes  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  underground  drainage,  unless  at  very  great  cost, 
but  the  upper  part  of  the  town  partially  admits  of 
such  drainage  along  the  cross  streets,  at  the  ends  of 
which  drains  might  be  continued  down  the  main 
streets  and  discharged  into  the  sea. 

But  it  is  observed,  that  very  great  objections  are 
made  to  the  (Hscharge  of  drains  into  the  sea  at  ail, 
unless  at  a  very  great  distance  from  tiie  town. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to  advert  to  the 
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improvement  by  drainage,  as  it  is  connected  witti  the 
operations  of  the  recently  constituted  Eoard  of  Com- 
missioners of  Kingston,  under  the  act  relating  to 
highways  and  bridges. 

The  committee  resume  the  list  of  nuisances,  enu- 
merating them  in  the  order  nearly  of  facility  of  re- 
moval. 

1st.  The  keeping  of  pigs  in  yards,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  be  at  large  in  the  streets. 
"Ind.  Dogs. 
3rd.  Goats. 

4th.  The  accumulation  of  ofFal  and  vegetable 
j-e  mains. 

5th.  Foul  water  thrown  into  the  streets  and 
yards. 

6th.  The  offensive  state  of  the  privies  m  many 
places. 

7th.  Stable  manure. 

ath.  The  sale  of  salted,  putrid,  and  unwhole- 
some provisions. 

.9th.  Urine  from  stables. 

loth.  Cemeteries. 

II th.  Slaughterhouses. 

r2th.  Persons  affected  with  yaws  and  other 
contagious  or  disgusting  diseases. 
The  following  cannot  be   classed  as   direct  nui- 
sances,  but  they  are  objects  of  sanitary  improve- 
jnent :  — 

13th.  Empty  houses  and  houses  not  owned. 

14th.  The  improvement  of  the  water  which  is 
exposed  to  sun  and  air  in  the  reservoirs. 

15th.  Cleaning  brushwood  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  the  following  modes  are  recommend- 
ed for  the  removal  of  these  nuisances. 

1st.  There  is  a  law  in  existence  for  the  re- 
moval of  pigs  from  the  streets,  but  not  from  the 
yards,  which  is  much  more  essential, 
ft  is  suggested  that  an  agreement  should  be  made 
%vith  their  owners  to  sell  them  within  a  short  time, 
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Sifter  the  expiration  of  which  they  should  l)e  forfeitetl 
to  the  public  under  the  sanction  of  a  law. 

2nd.  Dogs  may  be  disposed  of  according  to 
an  existing  law,  which  prescribes  that  they  should 
have  a  collar  with  the  owner's  name  engraved 
thereon,  wanting  which  they  should  be  destroy- 
ed. 

3rd.  Goats,  exceedingsix  in  number,  should  not 
be  allowed  in  yards,  unless  under  the  same  re- 
gulation as  that  regarding  stable  manure. 

4th.  Offbl  vegetable  remains  and  rubbish 
should  be  removed  daily  to  sites  provided  for 
the  purpose.*  Each  site  should  have  one  la- 
[)ourer  at  least  to  receive  the  rubbish  and  to  co- 
ver it  over  as  it  arrives  with  about  six  inches  of 
earth,  or  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  burning.  The 
rid)bish  should  be  Collected  by  the  occupants  of 
houses  in  baskets,  or  any  other  portable  recep- 
tacle, and  kept  ready  for  the  public  carts  when 
they  make  their  rounds. 

5th.  The  accumulation  of  foul  \vater  can  only 
he  prevented  by  the  construction  of  drains, 
either  covered  or  opened,  but  tlie  amount  of  it 
may  be  lesseiied  by  requiring  that  clothes,  in 
large  quantities,  should  be  washed  outside  of 
the  town. 

(jlh.  If  privies  are  used  exclusively  for  their 
purpose,  and  made  twelve  feet  deep  at  least,  the 
nuisance  arising  from  them  is  very  much  dimin- 
islied,  as  the  liquid  matter  is  absorbed  by  the  dry 
soil  on  which  the  town  stands.  The  only  com- 
|)]ete  remedy  is  the  daily  removal,  but  a  great 
palliative  of  the  evil  would  be  the  occasional 
<  overiug  of  the  soil-pit  by  a  sprinkling  of  lime, 
or  even  of  eailh. 

7lh.  Stable  manure  to  be  removied  by  tlu^ 

„  *  Since  tliis  was  wrifteii,  Ibc  Board  of  Commissioners,  under  flic 
^oijiliway  art,  a1  (heir  meeting  on  tlie  17l(i  of  .fuly,  fixed  on  places  of  de- 
\rr)>^\\.  ior  llie  ruld)i8h  ni  iho  city  ;  and  eoiitraets  are  about  to  be  eiil^r'- 
^'d  h\U)  I'oi  Cleaning  i(  entire!}'  ;uvay. 
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t^Wners ;  sites  to  he  provided,  and  the  sume 
tourse  tbliowed  as  is  prescribed  iw  para^^ryph  4lli 
respecting-  offal,  &c. 

8tli.  Salted  provisions  not  to  be  perniitled  to 
be  exposed  for  sale  in  {k\e  str^eets  ;  piitrid  and 
nowholesome  provisions  to  be  seized  if  offered 
ior  sale  any  where,  and  linens  inipos^d  on  the 
sellers. 

9th.  Uiine  from  stables  may  be  classed  as  a 
nuisance  of  the  same  kind,  and  refpiiring*  removal 
equally  with  privy  soil;  it  might  be  collected  in 
pits  or  tanks. 

1 0th  and  lltli.  No  burials  to  be  permitted  in 
the  town,  and  siaiighter  houses  to  be  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  to  avoid  beconring  nuisances. 

rith.  Persons  affected  with  yaws  and  (ither 
contagious  diseases  to  be  placed  in  separate  hos- 
pitals ;  one  to  be  erected  in  each  coimty. 

13th.  Inquiry  as  to  the  power  to  be  given  for 
taking  possession  of  empty  houses,  and  houses 
wljich  have  no  legal  owners,  that  they  may  be 
used  for  sanitary  pur|)oses,  after  being  cleaned 
and  whitewashed  for  the  reception  of  the  occu- 
pants of  overcrowded  houses,  as  soon  as  an  epi- 
demic threatens. 

I4th.  It  is  impossible  in  this  climate  to  pre- 
serve, in  a  state  of  purity,  water  which  is  exposed 
to  sun  and  air^  as  is  the  case  with  that  supplied 
to  Kingston  through  the  medium  of  the  open  re- 
servoirs at  the  cross  roads.  These  reservoirs 
sliould  be  covered  by  arches  stipported  on  piers 
built  within  them,  and  they  should  be  tionverted 
into  filtering  tanks,  or  have  filtering  tanks  at- 
tached to  them. 

lotli.  It  would  be  greatly  co'nducive  to  the 
health  of  the  town,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, if  it  were  cleared  of  bruskwood.  It  is 
T)nly  necessary  to  mention  as  example  the  ef- 
fect of  the  open  ground  at  the  race  course  and  Up 
Ivirk  canij).    The  labour  of  men  from  the  .penr= 
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teiitiary  wouid  be  well  bestowed  on  this  opera- 
tion. 

H.  MITCHEL, 
J.  M  AGE  ATM, 
C.  MACLEAN,  M.D. 
J\  YULE. 

1  differ  from  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  foregoing  report,  that  a  system  of  under 
ground  drainage  might  be  adopted  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  city  ;  and 
even  could  it  be  adopted,  1  do  not  consider  it  would 
be  advisable, 

H,  MITCHEL. 


DWiiL  LINGS  OF  THE  POOR  AND  APPLI- 
CA110N  OF  TOWN  REFUSE  TO  AGRI- 
CULTURAL PURPOSES. 

Havino;  described  in  a  previous  part  of  this  report 
the  low  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  of 
the  peasantry,  the  Board  may  state,  in  general  terms, 
that  in  order  to  improve  them  they  have  only  to  re- 
commend the  converse  of  this  description  as  a  rule 
to  be  followed. 

The  details  of  the  improvements  which  the  Board 
would  suggest,  are  very  few  and  simple,  so  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  all  ;  if  the  advantages  of  them  be 
ever  understood,  the  people  themselves  will  devise 
better  dwellings,  according  to  their  ow^n  fancies. 

The  Board  propose,  as  the  first  step,  the  offer  of 
inducements  to  them,  the  readiest  being  the  gift  of 
prizes  to  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  best  kept 
houses,  thus,  by  degrees,  leading  them  on  to  take  a 
pride  in  them. 

The  Board  are  not  entitled  to  regard  the  state  of 
the  negro  houses  "  as  a  test  of  their  advancement  and 
progress  in  civilization,"  but  rather  as  a  proof  of  the 
people  having  been  trained  up  in  ignorance  of  what 
comfort  is. 

The  huts  of  the  slave  are  still  in  existence.  The 
Board  must  look  to  their  countrymen  at  home,  both 
in  the  Highlands  and  in  Ireland,  before  they  reproach 
the  negro  for  his  indolence. 

The  practice  of  giving  prizes  has  been  found  effi- 
cacious at  home,  and  it  is  suggested  to  make  several 
conditions  of  entering  into  competition  for  these 
prizes. 

1st.  The  elevation  of  the  floor  above  the  na- 
tural ground. 
This  should  be  done  by  terrace  of  clay,  at  least  one 
foot  in  heighth,  and  extending  a  few  inches  beyond 
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the  wail,  the  eaves  projecting  over  all  ;  the  floors  may 
be  pa^e^l  or  no^ 

The  elevatioq  of  framed  braidings  on  pillars,  of 
which  there  arB  many  exariiples  in  this  islaiid,  is  a 
superior  structure,  whicli  can  be  affos^led  only  by 
those  \vho  are  a!)ove  the  ordinary  class  of  labourers. 
2nd.  Openings  for  ventilation  under  the  eaveh\ 
m  in  til 6  gables,  ip  Hie  form  called  cock- 

lafters. 

3rd.  lliat  tbe  bedfi  ^liali       raised  above  tlie 
ground, 

It  is  not  suificient  8(^curity  fo4-  health  that  moisture 
does  not  actually  shevv  itself  on  the  floor. 

The  imperceptible  evaporatiim  from  the  ground 
€%m  be  prevented  only  by  a  layer  of  clay,  or  other  ma- 
terials, a  wooden  floor  r)^ing  too  expensive. 

The  beds  shoulc}  be  placed  on  wooden  frames, 
or  still  more  s^imply  oii  ioMV  bamboo  posts,  tied  by 
withes  and  interlaced  by  common  ne^t  work,  or  with 
canvass  stretchers  between  them, 

A  certain  number  of  pri^ses  to  be  given  in  each  pa- 
rish, consisting  e^thei' of  money,  presents,  or  medals^ 
a  small  sum  to  be  given  al$o  to  unsuccesful  convpeti- 
tors. 

The  judges  to  be 


The  candidates  should  be  ready  to  shew  their 
houses  for  inspection  at  any  time  w  hen  it  may  be  con- 
venient for  the  judges  to  exaniine  them. 

With  respect  to  villages,  the  Board  would  oiler  the 
following  suggestions  * — 

lliat  the  houses  $l^aM  be  at  least  )ards 
apart. 

That  sites  should  be  fixed  for  privies  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  ho«ses  of  at  least  twent  y  yards  tq 
leeward. 

That  pigsties  should  be  as  far  pq.'^s-ible  fi;of^ 
^he  houses. 
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That  no  trees,  excepting  cocoa-nut,  should  be 
allowed  in  villages,  and  no  bushes,  excepting 
useful  plants,  such  as  pepper  plants. 

The  desire  of  })rivacy  in  dwellings  is  peculiar 
to  the  natives  of  Asia  as  well  as  to  the  Africans, 
and  it  is  most  easily  c;ecured  by  trees  and  shrubs. 

Seclusion  can  be  obtained  otherwise  only  by 
requiring  a  certain  distance  between  each  house, 
say  thirty  yards  at  least. 

Drains  should  be  made  through  the  lanes,  and 
no  stagnant  water  should  be  allowed  near  any 
village. 

It  may  l)e  observed  generally,  respecting  all  houses 
in  this  climate,  that  they  should  never  be  more  than 
one  room  in  breadth,  so  that  a  free  current  of  air  may 
be  always  allowed  through  them,  and  in  towns,  where 
frontage  is  limited,  additional  accommodation  ^hould 
be  obtained  by  building  round  a  court  as  in  Spain, 
or  round  a  large  hall. 

The  subject  of  the  application  of  town  refuse  to 
agricultural  purposes  is  only  connected  with  the  ob- 
ject of  this  Board,  inasmuch  as  it  ma\  tend  to  facili- 
tate arrangements  for  its  removal. 

Whether  the  demand  for  manure  for  agricultural 
and  gardening  operations  near  the  Jamaica  towns  is 
such  as  to  pay  the  cost  of  its  application,  admits  of 
considerable  doubt. 

It  is  necessary  that  experiments  should  be  made 
and  time  afforded  for  ascertaining  the  results. 

There  are  only  tw^o  classes  of  people  (and  they  are 
very  different  in  condition)  who  might  take  advantage 
of  town  soils  ;  planters,  whose  operations  are  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  labouring  occupants  of  small 
patches  of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tow  ns. 

With  respect  to  the  (irst,  they  possess  the  know- 
ledge and  the  means  of  calculating  the  benefit  w  hich 
they  could  derive  from  being  near  towns,  and  the 
Board  do  not  consider  themselves  in  a  position  to 
point  out  it  to  them.  All  that  can  be  suggested  is  to^ 
recommend  an  arrangement  with  the  town  authorilie?^, 
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by  which  the  contractors  for  the  removal  of  refu8e 
inight  be  bound  to  fill  any  carts  sent  to  them  for  the 
purpose,  on  due  notice  given  to  them,  the  applicants 
being  then  held  responsible  for  the  timely  attendance 
of  their  carts. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  towns  having  to  get  rid  of  re- 
fuse in  the  most  economical  and  speedy  manner,  can- 
not be  expected  to  do  more  than  afford  facilities  to 
proprietors  of  land. 

It  may  be  observed  on  this  silhject  generally  as  re  « 
gards  Jamaica,  that  there  being  few  towns,  excepting 
on  the  sea  coast,  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness  to  ad- 
joining land  is  very  much  limited  in  point  of  space. 

The  other  claSvS  to  beconsidered  are  the  cultivators  of 
¥>mdl\  patches  of  ground  near  towns,  for  fruit  and  ve- 
getables, the  market  for  which  appears  to  be  too 
f5mall  to  make  it  an  object  for  capitalists,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  country  population  will  be  able,  for 
a  long  time,  to  contend  against  competition  arising 
from  partial  gardening  near  towns,  since  it  pays  them 
to  come,  as  they  do,  many  miles  (twenty  miles,  if  not 
more)  to  find  a  market. 

If  the  object  were  chiefly  to  prove  to  the  latter  class 
the  advantage  of  saving  every  kind  of  refuse,  it  ap- 
pears to  the  Board  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  can 
be  attained,  is  the  cultivation  of  a  piece  of  ground 
xmder  public  management.  The  labour  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the  penitentiary. 
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PROVISION  OF  MEDICAL  RELIEF. 

The  next  subject  to  be  considered  and  reported 
«pon  to  the  legislature,  j«  that  of  medical  relief," 
and  the  better  protection  of  properly  qualified 
medical  practitioners  in  this  island,"  a  subject  which 
lias  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
and  has  been  regarded  by  its  several  members  as  one 
i)f  peculiar  interest  and  importance. 

The  want  of  etiicient  medical  aid  in  almost  every 
parish  and  district  of  the  island,  is  patent  to  the 
whole  community,  and  unquestionably  demands  the 
immediate  interference  of  the  legislature,  in  order 
that  disease  may  be  guarded  against,  and  life  pre^ 
served  amongst  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who, 
without  such  interference,  and  without  proper  pro- 
vision being  made  for  their  preservation,  will  not,  it. 
is  feared,  be  the  dangers  that  beset  them  ever  so  ap- 
palling, arise  from  their  accustomed  apathy  and  indif* 
ference,  and  provide,  at  their  own  instance,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  becoming  seif-sacrilice  and  manly  determina- 
tion for  the  competent  support  of  educated  medical 
men,  who  might  otherwise  be  induced  to  become  per- 
manent settlers  and  practitioners  amongst  them. 

In  dealing  with  this  important  subject  of  medical 
relief  to  the  poor,  the  Board  have  had  to  encounter 
many  difficulties  ;  indeed  it  is  a  subject  beset  with 
intricacies  in  every  direction,  and  has  caused  the 
Board  no  little  perplexity  in  tiieir  endeavours  to  ar- 
rive a(  a  just  conclusion,  and  such  as  might  satisfy 
the  legislature  that  they  had  grappled  with  the  diffi- 
culties referred  to,  aithiough  they  might  not  have  €n- 
tirely  succeeded  in  overcoming  them.  The  great  ex- 
tent and  irregularity  of  surface  of  many  of  the  pa- 
rishes— the  thinly  scattered  population — the  isolated 
position  of  many  settlements — the  genemi  bad  state  o4' 
the  roads,  all  these  present  obstacles  of  no  ordinary 
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character  to  deal  with,  but  still  more  formidable  one& 
are  to  be  met  with,  springing  immediately  from  the 
people  themselves. 

Their  apparent  apathy  as  regards  their  own  lives, 
and  those  of  their  kindred  and  friends — their  total 
want  of  prevoyance — their  utter  neglect  of  all  sanita- 
ry rules  and  regulations — ^their  apparently  wilful  de- 
fiance of  all  the  dictates  of  nature — their  pestiferous 
habits — ^their  deep  rooted  prejudices — the  intolerance 
they  display  in  being  obliged  to  pay  for  regular  me- 
dical advice,  even  when  driven  to  it  troro  the  failure 
of  all  other  means,  when  disease  has  run  its  life-de- 
stroying course,  and  the  hand  of  death  is  raised  to 
strike  the  fatal  blow,  and  when  the  practitioner  of 
medicine  is  summoned,  not  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
life,  but  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  necessity  of  a 
coroner's  inquest  and  its  consequences — such  are 
some  of  the  more  formidable,  such  many  of  the  real 
and  solid  difficulties  which  encumber  and  surround 
the  question  of  medical  relief  to  the  poor. 

Some  would  deter  us  from  the  enquiry,  from  the 
attempt  to  correct  these  crying  evils,  by  reminding 
us  of  the  heavy  expence  requisite  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  measures,  and  urge  upon  us  the  impover- 
ished state  of  the  island,  and  the  enormous  load  of 
taxation  under  which  it  is  at  present  groaning^  As 
regards  these  latter  remarks  the  Central  Board  of 
Health,  though  fully  alive  to  their  truth,  and  giv- 
ing them  their  full  and  legitimate  weight,  still  cannot 
allow  them  to  operate  too  forcibly  upon  their  minds 
in  suggesting  remedies  for  evils  greater  even  than 
taxation,  or  any  of  the  other  ills,  which  affect  an 
overburthened  and  suffering  people.  They  will  again 
remind  the  legislature,  that  snhts populi  est  summa 
lex.^' 

The  welfare  of  its  population  is  the  most  sacred 
duty  of  a  go\ernnient;  the  agricultural  population 
ibnns  tlie  sinews  and  strength  of  a  nation. 

Th^t  this  duty  has  hitherto  been  fearfidly  neglect- 
ed ill  Jci'inica     undoubted.    TJie  labouring  mass  of 
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the  people  have  been  left  to  take  care  of  themselves 
how  best  they  could.  But  little  attention  has  been 
paid  by  the  legislature  to  this  subject.  Laws  may  at 
times  have  been  framed,  but  they  have  not  been  en- 
forced. Affairs,  however,  have  now  assumed  a  more 
serious  aspect;  the  late  epidemic  has  drawn  public 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  every  one  is  alive  to  its 
importance. 

The  legislature,  during  its  last  session,  made  an  im- 
portant step  towards  medical  sanitary  measures  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Central  Board  of  Health,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  enquire  into  the  sanitary  state  of 
the  island  ;  to  search  out  its  defects  and  ascertain  its 
wants,  and  to  remedy  certain  of  the  evils  which  it  ap- 
pears to  belabouring  under,  but  the  legislature  did 
not  clothe  the  Board  so  wisely  and  prudently  esta- 
blished, w  ith  any  sufficient  power  to  remedy  the  evils 
that  might  present  themselves.  Bad  and  melancholy 
defects  they  have  discovered  in  the  system  tliey  were 
directed  to  enquire  into,  and  facts,  which  excited 
their  deepest  comniisseration,  sorrow,  and  regret,  or 
their  astonishment  and  disgust ;  but  all  they  had  or 
have  tlie  povver  to  do  is  to  lay  such  facts  before  the 
legislature,  with  the  conmients  of  the  Board  upon 
them. 

The  remedies  for  tliose  evils,  it  will  be  for  an  en- 
lightened legislature  to  provide. 

The  cause  of  our  population  not  increasing,  the 
cause  of  the  great  mortality  prevailing,  the  causes 
of  the  failure  of  all  emigration  schemes  are  traceable 
to  one  want — -an  organized  sanitary  system.  As  be- 
fore stated,  all  these  evils  can  be  relieved,  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate  can  be  miUgated,  the  mor- 
tality of  our  feliowmen  can  be  prevented  or  lessened, 
but,  in  order  to  accomplish  all  this,  strict  and  com- 
prehensive sanitary  regulations  must  be  established. 

The  more  immediate  object  in  view  just  now,  how- 
ever, is  to  consider  the  providing  of  medical  relief 
throughout  the  island,  together  with  protection  to 
medical  practitioners. 
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Ill  trcjitin';  upon  this  subject  the  Board  will  leare 
the  hitter  portion  to  be  considered  separately  by  it- 
seld  The  former  they  will  view  under  the  following 
heads  : — 

First   What  are  the  causes  of  tlie  present  de- 
ficiency of  medical  men  in  the  island  ? 

Secondly.  What  measures  can  be  adopted  to 
remedy  the  existing-  evils  ! 
It  may  be  added  here  that  the  Board  have  received  a 
mass  of  very  interesiing  and  important  evidence  on 
this  subject  from  several  of  the  custodes,  clergy,  and 
medical  gentlemen  of  many  of  the  parishes,  all  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  marked  *'G," 
which  is  attached  to  this  report. 

During  the  period  of  slavery  every  estate  was  year- 
ly and  periodically  attended  by  a  medical  man.  On 
every  estate  there  was  an  hospital  or  "  hot  house/'  to 
which  was  attached  a  dispensary,  or  place  containing 
a  collection  of  nece^ssary  drugs  ;  besides  this  a  per- 
son, generally  known  as  the  "  hot  liouse  doctor,"  was 
selected  to  attend  and  take  care  of  the  sick,  (the  hot 
house  doctor,  on  most  estates,  w  as  an  intelligent  man, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  apprenticed  to  some  re- 
gular medical  practitioner,)  to  administer  the  medi- 
cines, and  to  perlorm  the  minor  operations  in  surge- 
ry, such  as  bleeding,  tooth-fh'awing,  dressing  sores, 
&c.  &c.  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  attendant. 
Besides  this  every  estate  had  also  its  yaw  hul,"  or 
hospital,  and  ils  *  grandy,"  an  old  woman  who  took 
care  of  the  pregnant  females  before,  during,  and  after 
their  confinement.  She  also  superintended  the  infants 
and  young  children  on  the  estate. 

This  state  of  matters  ceased  totally,  or  partially,  on 
the  1st  August,  1838.  This  was  a  sorrowful  day  for 
the  Jamaica  medical  practitioners,  especially  in  the 
country  parts.  Many  who  had  previously  been  en- 
gaged from  morning  till  night,  from  day  to  day,  in 
their  accustomed  rounds,  and  who  received  regularly 
and  at  stated  periods  fixed  and  often  large  amoimts, 
suddenly  found  themselves  ^vithout  any  thing  to  do. 
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The  ne<>ro  character,  such  as  we  have  ah'ea{]y  at- 
tempted to  pourtray  it,  coiihi  not,  whatever  the  ne- 
cessity might  be,  brook  the  thought  of  being  attejid- 
by  the  bnckra  doctor/'  who,  perhaps,  had  often 
had  to  detect  and  punish  the  feigning  of  disease. — 
Soon  after  the  new  order  of  things  was  established, 
numbers  of  medical  men  left  the  island  to  seek  their 
fortunes  elsevvhere  ;  others  remained,  and  after  a 
longer  struggle,  followed  the  same  example.  Thus 
they  have  gradiially  disappeared,  till,  at  this  moment, 
whole  districts  and  parishes  are  without  a  single  me- 
dical attendant,  throughout  their  length  and  breadth 

During  slavery,  even  with  medical  attendance  and 
medicines  provided,  still  the  mortality  was  great,  nor 
can  we  wonder  at  this,  for  then  also,  as  now,  many  of 
the  necessary  sanitary  measures  were  neglected. — 
Still,  by  the  provisions  then  in  force,  the  evils  arising 
were  certainly  modified.  Surgical  cases  and  other 
diseases  were  attended  to,  and  frequently  the  suffer- 
er was  restored  to  health  unscathed.  When  the  epi- 
deuiic  disease  did  make  its  appearance,  recorded  facts 
shew  us  that  it  then  even  found  an  abundance  of 
food.  The  only  prevention  was  still  wanting,  a  sound 
sanitary  system.  Experience  has  most  clearly  point- 
ed out  the  fact,  viz.  : — that  the  causes  of  most  epi- 
demics are  preventible,  but  that  once  in  progress, 
though  they  may  be  mitigated,  or  their  violence  as- 
suaged and  shortened  by  sanitary  means  even  then 
folly  carried  out,  still  that  the  powers  of  medicine 
have,  comparatively  speaking,  but  little  influence. — 
This  has  been  proved  as  regards  all  epidemics. 

Dr.  Hancock  states,  It  appears  to  be  a  universal 
fact  that  at  the  tirst  rise  of  an  epidemic  pestilence, 
the  proporiional  mortality  is  always  greatest,  and  on 
the  contrary  at  the  decline,  whether  a  few  months  or 
weeks  only  compose  the  whole  career,  the  disease 
loses  much  of  its  fatal  character,  putting  entirely  out 
of  view  the  interference  of  medical  aid  in  either  case  ; 
knowing  this  to  be  the  law,  though  we  might  not  be 
j^urprized  that  at  the  appearance  of  a  new  and  for- 
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niidable  dise^ise,  when  ail  is  |)erj)lexity  and  alarm, 
medical  men  jshoiild  be  at  a  loss  respecting  the  pro- 
per treatment,  and  should  often  witness  the  nneqnal 
conflict  of  their  science  ;  yet  we  can  scarcely  withhold 
a  smile  when  we  see  so  mnch  self-congratuiation,  and 
the  numerous  cases  of  recovery  at  the  decline,  attri- 
buted to  some  improved  plan  of  treatment." 

It  is  not  here  intended,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to 
undervalue  tiie  powers  of  medicine  ;  at  the  same  time 
it  is  right  that  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  should  be 
laid  open  ;  the  fact  be  fully  made  known  that  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure  ;  that  sanitary  measures 
and  not  medicine  are  the  true  preventives  of  epide- 
mic diseases.  Independent  of  the  mere  providing 
of  medical  men,  sanitary  me  ans  are  necessary. 

As  an  instance  of  the  lamentable  loss  of  life,  which 
daily  occurs  among  the  laboring  classes  in  the  coun- 
try parts  especially,  the  following  case,  which  has 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board,  may  be  noted. 
A  strong  healthy  coolie  emigrant  was  attacked  with 
strangulated  hernia,  he  lay  for  seven  days  and  nights 
in  fearful  torture — at  the  end  of  that  period  he  made 
an  eflfori  to  go  and  seek  medical  relief  in  a  neigh- 
bouring parish,  (there  not  being  a  single  practitioner 
in  the  one  he  was  lying  ill  in.")  It  should  be  mention- 
ed he  had  already  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  the 
druggist,  but  his  skill  did  not  detect  the  cause  of  suf- 
fering ;  writhing  with  pain  be  tottered  on  his  way, 
till  at  length  overtaken  by  a  cart,  the  owner  of  which 
kindly  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  conveyance,  he  reached 
town  ;  his  friends  immediately  proceeded  to  obtain  the 
necessary  admission  into  the  hospital,  whither  they 
carried  him  a  corpse.  The  coroner  held  his  inquest^ 
a  post  mortem  examination  was  ordered,  and  a  ver- 
dict duly  returned.  This  is  a  simple  case,  one  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  but  conveying  a  most  instructive 
lesson  to  every  legislator,  to  every  one  who  maintains 
the  expensiveness  of  sanitary  measures.  We  have 
here  an  emigrant  induced  to  leave  his  own  home,  his 
father  land,  tempted  no  doubt  by  fair  promises  and 
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representatioris — he  comes,  and  as  for  as  could  be 
ascertained,  he  appears  to  have  been  an  industrious 
bard  working  man-r-liis  time  of  emigration  has  ex- 
pired— why  then  has  he  not  been  seat  back  to  hia 
country  ! — wa^s  this  not  ?i  stipulated  portioii  of  the 
contract?  Nevertheless  he  is  here  working  for  his 
daily  bread — he  is  suddenly  attacked  with  disease, 
not  the  efi'ect  of  viciousness,  but  one  of  those  to 
which  all  riiankind  is  sqbject—he  is  umible  to  pro- 
cure aid  ;  there  is  none  to  be  had  he  endures  m or r 
tal  agony,  and  at  length  dies,  having  suffered  one  of 
the  most  painful  of  deaths  man  can  suffer  ;  here  them 
is  a  hard  working  labourer  lost  to  the  community — a 
victim,  if  not  to  enjigration,  certainly  to  the  want  of 
medical  relief  in  the  hour  of  bis  sore  affliction.  But 
still  the  mischief  does  not  ce  ise  here  ;  his  mortal 
body  regains  after  death  to  be  disposed  of — the  cause 
of  death  (for  no  doctor  saw  him,  even  at  the  last 
gasp,)  must  be  known— it  must  be  ascertained  that 
no  fellowman  injured  him — the  appointed  officer 
holds  his  court,  and  he  n)ust  be  paid — the  island  pays 
him — to  form  a  judgment  the  jury  require  ^  piedical 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death — to  give  icorrect 
one  a  post  mortem  examination  must  be  m^de — ^the 
country  pays  for  this — the  verdict  is  returned — he 
died  from  the  effects  of  strangulated  hernia.  Ko 
man  did  injure  him  by  conimission ;  but  then  comeH 
a  serious  question — "  was  he  in  any  way  injured  by 
omission  f  Without  pretending  to  answer  it  aflSr 
matively,  or  otherwise,  this  Board  cannot  too  .strong- 
ly express  their  opinion  upon  the  absolute  iiecessitj'^^ 
.as  well  in  a  humane;  as  in  a  moral  and  political  point 
of  view,  of  medical  relief  being  provided  and  at  hanci 
to  meet  all  such  cases,  a^  that  of  tbis  coolie  emigrau.t^ 
Eut  to  proceed  with  the  fact  of  his  death  and  cob- 
sequences.  We  have  shewri  that  an  expej:|se  to  thp. 
.island -has  beeii  iacyrred  of  some  £i$,.  or  £7.,  and  uow 
then  his  body  has  --to  be  disposed  of.  A  <5Q,iii^  ■imM 
|>e  provided,  a  grave  . dug  .at  -least,: although  -.he 'was,?! 
teath^n.    And  now  let  it  be  asked,  what  did 
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death  arise  from  but  a  neglect  of  sanitary  measure!?  \ 
a  want  of  medical  aid*?  Would  this  man  for  such  pur- 
poses have  cost  the  island  £7?  No.  The  Board 
fcannot  express  too  strongly  their  conviction  that  sa^ 
nitary ^economy  is  expensive;  add  up  the  sum  total 
of  similar  cases  occurring  d  uring  the  year,  then  see 
^hich  is  the  most  costly  to  a  country,  the  neglect  of 
sanitary  measures,  the  loss  of  its  population,  or  the 
adoption  of  the  same  measures,  with  these  benefits  for 
their  object. 

As  regards  the  people  themselves,  we  have,  in  ano- 
ther portion  of  this  report,  seen  that  they  do^  for  va- 
rious reasons  assigned,  prefer  the  irregular  dabbler 
in  physic  to  the  regularly  educated  practitioner.— 
From  their  ignorance,  their  habits,  and  their  love  of 
the  mysterious,  they  prefer  the  quack  with  his  won- 
derful stories  and  dubious  nostrums.  For  the  same 
reason  they  flock  to  the  obeah  and  the  myal  man ;  they 
seek  the  aid  of  their  dark  oracles  and  superstitions. 
They  compare  the  imaginary  success  of  these  with  the 
mortality  which  occurs  in  cases  where  the  medical 
practitioner  has  been  called  in  ;  for  these  cunning  ras- 
cals^ when  they  perceive  the  tyrant  death  advancing 
to  take  his  prey,  invariably  manage  to  decamp,  offer- 
ing some  excuse  for  their  conduct ;  a  frequent  one  is 
a  demand  for  a  larger  sum  than  the  friends  possess, 
with  an  assurance,  on  refusal^  that  the  cure  cannot  be 
wrought  for  less,  and  so  he  disappears.  The  medi- 
cal man  is  then  called  in  to  see  the  end,  and  too  of- 
ten gets  the  credit  for  having  been  less  successful  than 
his  cunning  and  unprincipled  opponent. 

To  overcome  entirely  these  prejudices  in  the  exist- 
ing generation  is  almost  impossible,  they  are  too 
deeply  rooted,  too  thoroughly  ingrained  in  their  very 
nature  ;  but  our  hope  must  be  in  the  rising  genera- 
tion— in  those  that  are  to  come. 

To  effect  the  desired  end,  it  will  be  requisite,  more 
or  less,  to  exercise  coercion.  To  make  stringent  lavvs 
%hich  shall  compel  them  to  do  what  is  deemed  right 
ioY  their  own  good^  and  the  good  of  their  posterity. 
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An  act  for  the  establishment  of  parochial  dispensa- 
ries and  medical  officers  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  the  island  during  the  year  1845,  (the  ninth  of  Victo- 
ria, chapter  forty-three,)  but  that,  after  a  fair  trial,  wa$ 
foimd  to  be  of  littie  real  utility  to  the  people.  The 
opinions  of  numerous  medical  practitioners,  custode»> 
and  rectors  of  parishes,  and  other  well  informed  per- 
sons, which  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  part  of  the 
Appendix  marked  **  O,"  and  annexed  hereto,  all  tend 
to  confirm  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  necessity  of  furnishing,  by  le- 
gisiaiive  enactment,  aid  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  population  in  a  more  extended  and  practical 
scale  of  usefulness  than  that  afforded  by  the  bill 
above  referred  to.  Here,  however,  a  most  serious 
difficulty  presents  itself.  In  order  to  carry  out  an 
efficient  system  of  medical  relief,  how,  it  may  be 
said,  are  the  funds  to  be  raised  for  supporting  it,  and 
from  what  source  it  will  be  asked  is  the  money  requi- 
site for  that  purpose  to  be  derived  ?  The  bill  of  !845s 
according  to  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  Board, 
and  set  forth  in  Appendix  G,''  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  failure  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  medical 
aid  therein  provided  not  having  been  furnished  gra- 
tuitously to  the  people ;  and  the  Board  is  of  opinion 
that  any  new  measure  which  may  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  medical  relief  to  the  poor,  in 
order  to  secure  its  general  adoption  and  approval  by 
those,  whom  it  is  chiefly  intended  to  benefit,  must 
be  based  upon  the  principle  of  medical  relief  b^ing 
furnished  to  the  poorer  classes  without  any  direct 
charge  to  the  persons  requiring  it.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  it  is  obvious  that  a  fund  must  be  pro 
Tided  by  the  state,  but  how  the  same  should  be  raised, 
or  from  what  source  derived,  the  Central  Board  have 
not  evidence  before  them  to  determine,  nor  do  they 
venture  to  hazard  opinions  or  suggestions  wijicb 
might  be  considered  by  the  legislature  as  beyond  the 
fair  province  of  their  enquiry. 

Taking  it  l^r  granted  that  the  legislature  will  pr#^ 
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jpare  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  so  obviously  pre- 
sent themselves,  the  Board  would  urge  upon  the  le- 
gislature the  propriety  of  dealing  with  the  subject  as 
speedily  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the 
pressure  of  other  important  duties  will  permit. 

At  the  present  time  the  relief  afforded  to  the  poor 
is  very  partial,  and  confined  chiefly  to  those  in  the 
towns,  and  it  k  not  too  much  to  say,  that  that  relief 
has  long  been  most  shamefully  and  scandalously  abus- 
ed. The  parochial  snrgeori  is  often  called  upon  to  at- 
tend the  strong  and  active  man  as  a  pauper.  This  is 
wrong,  and  as  mischievous  to  the  public  as  to  the 
.})ractitioner»  Pauperism  is  already  increasing  at  a 
fearful  rate  throughout  the  island,  and  instead  of  be- 
ing fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  public,  it  should 
be  put  down  as  much  as  possible-  l^et  the  really 
poor  and  needy,  those  who  cannot  work  from  physi- 
cal infirmities,  be  heeded,  and  let  their  remaining  days 
be  made  as  comfortable  as  practicable  ;  at  the  same 
time  let  the  la^y,  idle,  independent  pauper,  the  person 
who  can  but  will  not  work,  be  held  up  to  public 
scorn  and  contumely.  Let  him  be  deprived  of  all  his 
privileges  as  a  citizen — let  hira  be  disfranchised.  If 
he  is  too  proud  to  work  for  his  bread,  consider  him 
too  unworthy  to  receive  parochial  relief. 

The  Board  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  do  so  miich  for  t  he  poor  as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
for  them  to  exert  and  help  tiiemselves,  and  of  all  gra- 
tuities abused,  none  are  more  so  than  medical  relief. 
Every  one  who  has  had  experience  as  a  medical  at- 
tendant on  the  poor  knows  well  that  a  pauper  is  in- 
vai'iably  the  most  troublesome  patient  to  attend,  al- 
Nva.ys  discontented,  •orten  hardly  civil  in  imsvvering 
V]|Uestions wasteful  of  medicine^^i,  and  inattentive  as 
to  orders  and  directions  ;  and  this  is  generally  in  an 
^xact  ratio  to  their  uniitness  to  receive  such  relief  on 
'^uch  t'erms, 

The  alrnost  ihiiver^ally  expressed  opinion  is  thjit  iil 
every  pari'^h  there  is  a  want  of  medical  men.  In  very 
|eV,  if  in  any,  are  th^re  at  present  sufScient  to  sup 
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p\f  the  requirements  of  the  respectable  part  of  the 
fornmanity  daring'  the  prevalence  of  any  thing;  like  an 
active  epi(lemic,  much  less  to  attend  upon  tlie  hdionr- 
ing  classes  and  poorer  portion  of  the  comuiunity. — 
Some  parishes,  as  before  seated,  have  none  at  all,  as 
St.  John's  and  St.  Dorothy's,  Others  have  several 
crowded  into  the  towns  and  their  immediate  neigii* 
feourbood,  but  the  rural  districts  are  without  any.— 
All  the  gentlemen  in  their  evidence  allude  to  the  ter- 
rible want  of  dispensaries  ;  in  fact,  in  many  places  it 
would  appear  that  even  if  medical  advice  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  medicines  ordered  cannot  be  procured, 
and  often  if  the  drug  required  can  be  got,  it  is  at  a 
high  price,  and  of  little  or  no  value;  it  is  adulterated, 
fictitious,  or  spoiled;  its  virtues,  if  they  ever  existed, 
are  gone.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
many  drugs  are  very  much  adulterated  before  they 
reach  the  island  ;  (quantities  of  worthless  drugs  very' 
often  are  sent  here  on  speculation  there  is  no  doubt 
also  that  tricks  are  played  by  some  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  retail  them  here.  As  regards  this  latter  evil, 
a  provision  exists  in  the  act  instituting  a  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Jamaica,  which  gives 
pr>wer  to  certain  officers  of  that  body  to  enter  into 
any  druggists,  and  destroy  all  spoiled  or  bad  drugs. 
No  instance  of  this  power  ever  having  been  exercised  is 
known  to  the  Board.  Jt  would  be  well  to  call  upon 
the  College  to  perform  so  necessary  a  duty.  The 
College  has  also  long  had  the  power  of  punishing  any 
illegal  practitioner  who  practices  for  fee  or  reward. — 
A  few  instances  of  th^s  being  enforced  have  occasion* 
ally  occurred  ;  wer6  that  power  now  more  generally 
exercised,  quackery  and  erapiriciso^  would  soon  be 
put  down. 

Another  great  Waul  is  the  formation  of  hospitals 
into  which  the  sick  poor  might  be  received,  A  few  of 
these  institutions  doexist,  bot^^vith  theexception  of  the 

Kingston  general  hospital,  they  all  appear  to  be  de- 
void of  funds,  and  thus  their  ut-ility  is  very  mucki 
♦cerrailed-.    Small  hospitals,  containing  a  few  beds^. 
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should  be  attached  to  every  village,  to  which  the  sick 
of  the  place  might  be  removed  in  case  of  sickness, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  surgical  operations, 
Jt  is  quite  impossible,  in  many  instances,  to  perform 
these  with  any  thing  like  comfort  or  ease  to  the  me- 
dical man,  or  with  advantage  to  the  parties  within 
their  dark  and  heated  hovels. 

It  has  already  been  hinted  that  the  lower  class  ex- 
hibit a  great  dread  or  dislike  to  the  holding  of  a  co- 
roner's inquest ;  this,  properly  attended  to,  might  be 
used  as  a  compulsory  agent  to  force  them  to  attend 
to  such  sanitary  measures  as  may  be  established. 
With  regard  to  the  coroners,  the  Board  think  it  right 
to  remark  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  extent 
of  their  jurisdiction  is  too  extensive  ;  in  some  in- 
stances extending  over  seventy  square  miles.  The 
Board  would  suggest  that  these  districts  should  be 
subdivided,  and  a  cfironer  appointed  to  each.  The 
general  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to  by  the 
Board,  appears  to  be  that  this  office  should  be  filled 
by  a  medical  man.  The  advantages  of  its  so  being 
are  numerous  and  self  evident. 

The  Central  Board  would  suggest  the  following 
points  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  : — 

1st.  That  a  medical  relief  bill  should  he 
enacted. 

2nd.  That  the  different  parishes  of  this  island 
should  be  divided  into  districts,  and  to  each  dis- 
trict a  medical  practitioner  should  be  appointed, 
who  shall  reside  within  such  district,  and  attend 
upon  all  persons  within  the  same,  as  may  come 
within  the  provisoes  of  the  act,  twice  at  the  least 
in  every  week,  and  that  he  be  also  the  vaccinator 
of  the  district. 

3rd.  That  such  of  the  medical  men  as  are 
at  present  in  this  island,  who  choose  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  regulations  of  the  Board  in  this 
respect,  shall  be  selected  to  be  district  medical 
officers,  under  the  appointment  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Health,  and  that  all  vacancies  shall  be 
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filled  up  as  medical  men  arrive  in  the  island, 
under  the  directions  of  the  said  Board. 

4th.  That  in  order  to  fill  up  such  vacancies  as 
may  occur,  the  Board  shall  be  empowered  to 
engage,  through  the  agency  of  some  competent 
medical  gentlemM  in  England,  and  have  sent 
out  to  this  island,  a  requisite  number  of  persons 
to  be  district  medical  officers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board,  when  and  so  often  as  it  shall 
appear  that  vacancies  cannot  be  filled  up  from  a 
deficiency  of  proper  qualified  medical  practi- 
tioners in  the  island. 

5th.  That  dispensaries  shall  be  established  in 
every  district,  to  be  placed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  medical  officer  of  the  district,  with 
such  a  supply  of  medicines  as  the  Central  Board 
of  Health  may  deem  requisite  to  have  furnished 
for  the  use  thereof. 

6th.  That  one  or  more  dispensers  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  district, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board.  That  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  dispensers  to  make  up  all 
prescriptions,  and  to  visit,  as  occasion  may  re* 
quire,  and  perform  any  minor  operations  in  eve* 
ry  village  and  homestead  in  his  district,  which 
shall  be  more  limited  in  extent  than  the  district 
of  the  medical  officer,  by  such  division  of  the 
district  of  the  medical  officer  as  the  Central 
Board  of  Health  may  direct.  That  the  dispen- 
ser, previous  to  his  election,  shall  produce  a  cer- 
tificate of  having  diligently  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  some  regularly  qualified  practitioner 
for  the  space  of  four  years,  and  also  a  registration 
certificate  as  a  druggist,  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Jamaica. 

7th.  That  a  comfortable  and  effective  building 
«hall  be  erected,  which  shall  contain  a  room  for 
a  dispensary,  as  also  apartments  for  the  dispen- 
ser, who  shall  reside  on  the  premises. 

ath.  That  attached  to  this  building  shall  be 
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two  well  veiitilated  apartments  or  wards,  eoa-?- 
sisting:  of  separate  buildings,  one  for  males  aii<i 
the  other  for  females,  aod  attached  to  each  a 
room  for  the  resideoee  of  a  iitirise  or  attendant. 

9th.  That  the  Board  sbali  he  anthoriged.  to 
import  from  Ent^land  or  America  supj3li€s  of 
*4uch  medicines  as  may  l)e  deemed  proper,  and 
that  tise  f-ame  shall  be  distributed  to  the  several 
dispensaries  Uironghout  the  island,  under  the  di- 
rection of  ihe  Board,  and  timt  the  several  dis- 
pensaries  shall  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  any 
medicines  which  may  be  required  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  their  respective  districts,  at  a  rate  and  ii^ 
such  manner  as  may  be  regulated  by  the  Central 
Board  of  Health, 

10th.  That  such  district  officers,  beside  their 
said  appointment,  shall  hold  that  of  registrar  of 
births  and  deathB^  in  the  place  and  stead  of  tha 
present  registrar^^  imder  the  act  seventh  Victories 
chapter  fifty  four, 
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PROTECTION  TO  MEDICAL  PRAC- 
TITIONERS. 

As  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  medical 
relief  is  thai  of  protection  to  medical  practitioners.— 
There  is  no  doubt  that  of  all  del) t^;^_^^ that  of  the  medi- 
cal attendant  is  the  one  most  reliictaiitly  paid  by  the 
generality  of  persons  in  all  conditions  of  life.  Why 
this  should  be  so  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  but  that  it 
is  a  fact  is  almost  universally  allowed.  In  this  island 
it  exists  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  most  other 
places.  It  is  the  more  surprising  that  it  should  be 
so  when  we  consider  the  fearful  suddenness  of  the  in- 
vasion, the  rapidity  of  the  progress,  and  the  fatal  na- 
ture of  disease  in  a  climate  of  this  kind,  where  it  may 
truly  often  be  said — "  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death."  One  would  suppose  that  the  common  dic- 
tates of  prudence,  the  mere  selfish  love  of  life,  the 
inestimable  value  we  all  place  upon  the  lives  of  those 
we  love,  would  have  rendered  the  claims  of  the  medi- 
cal attendant  the  very  first  to  be  satisfied.  He  is  of- 
ten, under  God's  blessing,  the  immediate  instrument 
of  relief  from  agonizing  pain  ;  to  his  skill  and  exer- 
tions are  often  to  be  attributed  the  saving  of  the  mo- 
ther's life  and  that  of  her  offspring  ;  to  him,  very  of- 
ten, as  the  only  source  of  human  aid,  do  friends  and 
relations  look  up.  During  the  moment  of  danger  he 
is  their  only  human  comfort,  their  only  solace.  While 
the  pangs  of  threatened  bereavement  sink  deep  into 
the  ailiicted  breast,  his  presence  is  often  their  only 
hope.  On  such  occasions  a  species  of  adoration  is 
paid.  He  seems  like  Aaron  to  stand  between  the 
pestilence  and  the  grave. 

The  profession  is  one  w  hich,  from  time  immemorial, 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  the  liberality  and  self 
devotion  of  its  members.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  the 
cry  of  distress  been  raised  in  vain.    Time  and  sub- 
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stance  are  daily  bestowed,  and  life  itself,  by  the  majo- 
rity of  the  profession,  is  held  at  a  low  rate,  when  that 
of  a  fellow-creature  is  in  danger.  No  feeling  of  fear 
exists,  nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness,  nor  for  the  destroction  that  v/asteth  at  noon» 
day/' 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  self  devotion,  in  spite  of 
the  hard  study  and  want  of  rest  by  day  and  of  sleep 
by  night  of  the  medical  man,  there  are  norabers  of 
persons  who  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  him  for  his 
services,  to  occupy  bis  attention,  to  receive  and  make 
use  of  the  remedies  supplied  by  him,  very  often  to 
trespass  without  limit  upon  his  time,  who,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  sending  for  him,  are  resolved,  in  their 
own  minds,  that  they  v^^ill  not  make  any  sacrifice  of 
their  accuslomed  luxuries,  perhaps  vices,  to  defray 
the  expences  incurred.  It  may  appear  impossible 
to  some,  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  persons  do 
exist  who  act  thus.  They  boast  to  their  companions 
that  they  never  have  paid  and  never  will  pay  a  doc- 
tor's account*  Others  profanely  say^ — Those  debts 
will  be  paid  in  Heaven."  These  instances  are  not 
hypothetical^  they  are  not  imaginary  ;  they  are  solid 
truths  ;  they  are  facts  of  every  day's  occurrence. — • 
There  is  not  a  medical  man  in  the  island  who  cannot 
adduce  instances  of  ingratitude  and  base  deception 
on  the  part  of  persons  to  whom  his  time  and  sub- 
stance  have  been  freely  rendered  during  the  period 
of  necessity.  In  many  of  the  country  parts  it  is  a 
systematic  practice  for  men  to  call  in  the  services  of 
a  medical  attendant,  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  remove  from  the  parish,  to 
absent  and  attempt  to  conceal  themselves  in  order  to 
avoid  the  pay  men  t  of  their  medical  account.  Instances 
have  been  mentioned  to  the  Board  of  persons  who 
have  had  the  temerity  to  report  their  own  deaths, 
when  applied  to  by  a  third  person  for  payment  of  this, 
perhaps  the  most  just  and  equitable  claim  upon  their 
v/orldiy  substance. 

A  very  common  practice,  by  no  means  limited  to 
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the  lower  orders,  is  to  threaten  (when  asked  for  pay- 
ment) to  avail  themselves  of  the  insolvent  debtors  act, 
and  many  it  is  ascertained  do  so.  In  some  of  the  in- 
solvents schedules,  the  wholesale  cheating  practised 
against  members  of  the  medical  profession  is  too  evi= 
dent  not  to  attract  notice.  One  instance  was  men- 
tioned on  unquestionable  authority  to  the  Board,  of 
a  case  which  occurred  a  few  years  back,  where  no  less 
than  nineteen  different  medical  men  appeared  in  one 
insolvents  schedule.  Other  instances  frequently  oc- 
cur which  shew  how  the  medical  man  is  made  the 
dupe  and  the  victim  of  designing  persons. 

The  following  may  be  cited  as  a  case  in  point :  A 
person,  perhaps  at  a  great  distance,  is  taken  ill ;  either 
he  or  his  friends  send  for  a  medical  attendant,  per- 
haps at  great  personal  inconvenience,  nay  privation ^ 
he  attends.  The  sick  man  is  very  ill,  and  continues 
in  a  precarious  and  dangerous  state  for  some  days, 
during  which  the  doctor,  by  the  solicitation  of  sor- 
rowing friends,  is  kept  in  close  and  unremitted  attend- 
ance ;  he  continues  to  sink  until  at  length  death  puts 
an  end  to  the  sick  man's  suffering,  and  the  doctor's 
attendance.  Time  rolls  on — the  necessary  fees  for 
administering  upon  the  dead  man's  estate  are  paid  ; 
the  executor  performs  his  functions,  and  in  the  exe- 
cution of  them,  informs  the  medical  attendant  that 
he  regrets  to  say,  Mr.  so  and  so  has  just  left  &  effi- 
cient worldly  goods  to  cover  the  necessary  funeral 
and  testamentary  expences,  and  a  trifle  over,  w  hich 
most  all  go  to  judgm_ent  creditors.  This  is  no  ideal 
case.  It  is  the  reali-ty  of  life,  and  its  stem  outlines 
constantly  present  the  medical  man  as  the  victim  of  hh 
own  humane  feelings,  and  of  the  immoral  and  heartless 
deceits  and  fraud  of  those  for  whose  benefit  he  has  la- 
boured. The  medical  man,  it  may  be  broadly  assert- 
ed, is  differently  circumstanced  to  others  in  the  field  of 
professional,  and  indeed  of  almost  all  other  laboor. 
On  an  application  to  the  lawyer  to  draw  np  a  settle- 
ment, or  to  send  out  an  action  at  law,  or  to  hie  a  bill  in 
equity,  there  is  always  time  to  say,  *'  the  fees  must 
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be  provided  for — the  cash  fees,  at  any  rate,  must  be 
paid  down  to  the  baker  and  the  butcher,  and  the 
tradesmen  in  general,  the  option  of  refusal  to  serve  is 
open — the  known  honesty  or  reputation  of  the  per- 
son is  their  guide — the  refusal  of  a  piece  of  meat  for 
dinner,  or  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a  coat,  or  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture may  be  borne  without  serious  inconvenience; 
the  morrow  will  perhaps  bring  the  means  of  procur- 
ing them  ;  in  the  meantime  no  one,  not  even  the  in- 
dividual himself,  can  blame  the  butcher  or  the  baker, 
or  the  tradesman,  for  his  prudence.  Why  should  he 
be  expected  to  give  away  his  property  without  remu- 
neration? How  different  are  matters  in  the  case  of 
the  doctor  1— he  is  sent  for  express — the  call  is  ur- 
gent— the  time  is  short — the  sufferer,  perhaps  a  per- 
fect stranger,  is  in  the  extreme  of  agony.  No  other 
medical  man  is  within  call.  What  is  the  medical  man 
to  do?  perhaps  he  has  already  experienced  the  ingrati- 
tude of  individuals  under  similar  circumstances — he 
hesitates — the  feelings  of  the  man  toiling  like  other 
men  for  his  living,  arise  within  his  breast,  and  he 
pauses  ere  he  commits  himself  again  to  the  labour 
that  finds  no  rew^ard.  These  feelings  are,  however, 
but  momentary,  and  are  soon  overcome  by  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity.  He  goes,  he  attends,  and  again 
reaps  the  fruit  he  has  often  gathered  before.  If,  how- 
ever, previous  experience  of  the  ingratitude  of  others 
has  so  steeled  the  heart  of  the  medical  man  that  he 
does  not  relent — if  private  matters  require  his  time 
and  demand  his  attention,  so  that  he  cannot  go,  then 
how  quickly  does  evil  report  assail  him.  His  hard- 
hearted cruelty  is  talked  about ;  his  unnatural  con- 
duct is  made  tlic  theme  of  conversation.  The  public 
journals  teem  with  notices  of  his  brutal  and  inhuman 
behaviour  in  refusing  to  afford  succour  to  his  fellow- 
men  ;  and  perhaps  a  coroner's  inquest  records  his 
conduct  as  open  to  condemnation,  and  deserving  of 
public  odium  and  exposure. 

The  paucity  of  medical  iijen  throughout  the  island 
1:^  too  obvious  not  to  be  admitted  by  all  candid 
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persons,  and  the  causes  of  this  have  been  very  e^p- 
nerally,  and  the  Board  thinks  justly,  attributed  lo 
the  fact  that  no  proper  provision  was  made  by  the 
government  for  securing  the  services  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  duly  qualified  practitioners  when  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  accomplished.  The 
consequence  was,  that  whilst  many  of  those  who 
bad  practised  on  the  different  estates,  and  were 
once  in  possession  of  fair  professional  incomes,  left 
the  island  on  finding  that  the  freed  peasant  would 
not  employ  them  ;  others  died  broken-hearted  under 
their  reverses  of  fortune,  or  devoted  themselves  to 
other  callings.  Those  who  still  remain  and  follow  the 
duties  of  their  profession,  especially  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, find  that  they  cannot  subsist  solely  upon  that, 
but  that  they  must  embark  in  the  sale  of  drugs  and 
other  articles,  or  direct  their  attention,  and  give  up  a 
portion  of  their  time,  to  agricultural  and  other  pur- 
suits. Many  of  those  who  remain  it  is  feared,  ere 
long,  will  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere  unless  the 
legislature  wisely  determines  upon  stepping  in  and 
enacting  such  laws  as  may  induce  them  to  remain  in 
the  country.  The  Board  would  strongly  recommend 
the  enactment  of  a  law  similar  to  that  which  obtains 
in  Scotland,  and  they  believe  in  France  and  Prus- 
sia, by  which  the  medical  attendant  shall  have  a  pri- 
or  lien  upon  a  deceased  persons  estate  for  the  set- 
tlement of  his  account. 

Ti)e  Board  would  also  suggest  that  a  clause  should 
be  introduced  into  the  insolvent  debtors  act,  by 
which  every  medical  account,  for  twelve  months  after 
it  becomes  due,  shall  be  inadmissible  into  any  insolv- 
ent's schedule.  After  that  period  the  medical  attend- 
ant w  ould  of  course  share  equally  with  the  other  cre- 
ditors. The  Board  consider  that  these  tw^o  sugges- 
tions, if  carried  into  effect  by  legislative  enactment, 
would  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  medical  prac- 
titicmers,  whilst  they  would  establish  the  relations 
between  doctor  and  patient  upon  a  more  moral,  equi- 
table, and  just  foundation. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS  AND 
^  DEATOS. 

Among  the  several  subjects  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Central  Board  of  Health,  none 
can  be  viewed  as  of  more  importance  than  the  regis- 
tration of  births  and  deaths.  The  adoption  of  regis- 
tration  in  England,  and  the  strict  regard  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  enactments  for  such  purposes,  prove  the 
estimation  in  which  the  salutary  regulations  of  those 
laws  are  held,  and  the  no  less  necessity  of  similar  en- 
actments and  regulations  for  the  like  purposes  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  legislature  of  this  island. 
But  the  investigation,  with  reference  to  the  British 
statutes  and  the  Jamaica  enactments,  has  left  an  im- 
pression that  while  the  laws  of  registry  at  home  are 
regarded  as  of  the  most  essential  use,  the  registry 
laws  here  have  been  rendered  almost  nugatory,  in 
accomplishing  the  object  of  the  legislature,  by  the 
ignorance  or  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  those 
who  ought  to  have  been  guided  by  a  moral  obligation 
of  observance,  in  the  absence  of  any  penal  clause  in 
the  act,  compelling  the  duties  imposed  thereby,  and 
have  ensured,  from  a  sense  of  its  utility,  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  perfect  registry.  But  while  there  ex- 
ists such  manifest  indiilerence  to  some  of  the  best  re- 
gulations of  our  laws,  as  is  too  often  proved,  by  the 
Bon- fulfilment  of  duties  imposed  for  the  general  good 
of  society,  it  becomes  imperative  upon  the  legislature 
Bo  longer  to  leave,  what  may  essentially  benefit  the 
public  generally,  at  the  hazard  of  continued  careless- 
ness and  inattention.  The  registration  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  may  be  considered  to  have  been, 
from  the  earliest  time,  an  important  duty,  and  it  will 
be  found  in  several  parishes  of  the  island,  that  as  far 
as  possible  the  most  anxious  attention  has  been  shewn 
for  the  preservation  of  the  records  by  the  clergy  of  the 
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established  church.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  re- 
gister book  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  is  perfect  from 
the  time  of  the  possession  of  this  island  by  the  English. 
That  of  St.  Catheiioe  is  also,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
perfect  and  for  a  period  of  thirty-liye  years,  iDcliiding 
the  station  of  life  and  cause  of  death.  An  observance 
most  highly  to  be  commended  and  deserving  of  ge- 
neral imitation.  The  registers  of  the  parishes  of  St. 
Joho  and  Vere  also  commenced  early,  and  the  same 
may  be  presumed  of  the  register  book  of  Port-Royal, 
which  unfortunately  mast  have  been  lost  in  some  ca- 
lamitous visitation  of  the  town  by  earthquake,  or  by 
the  great  fire.  Quarterly  returns  are  made  by  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  into  the  bishop's  registry  office 
in  Spanish-Town,  in  which  ofoce  a  general  register 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  is  kept,  according  ta 
the  provisions  for  that  purpose  made  and  provided  in 
and  by  the  clergy  act.  But  such  returns,  however  re- 
gularly recorded,  afford  but  very  partial  information^, 
as  they  include  solely  Christian  members  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  and  those  alone  who  are  buried  in  the 
consecrated  yards  of  the  church  ;  thus  excluding  all 
unchristened  persons,  also  all  buried  in  private  burial 
grounds,  together  with  persons  of  all  other  denomina- 
tions and  creeds.  Thus  it  is  too  apparent,  to  be  more 
than  represented,  that  the  registers  alluded  to,  as  re- 
gards births  and  deaths,  are  insufficient  for  the  purposes 
long  wanted,  and  for  w  hat  was  contemplated  by  the 
act  of  the  legislature,  passed  in  the  year  1844;  which 
act  provided  for  and  intended  a  foil  and  efficient  re- 
gistration of  births  and  deaths,  without  excluding  any' 
class  of  persons  whatever.  A  registration  of  births 
and  deaths  may,  by  many,  be  considered  to  be  more 
a  mere  matter  of  curiosity  than  of  fond  amenta!  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  public.  But  if  properly 
carried  out,  its  various  benefits,  in  a  sanitary  point, 
must  be  acknowledged  as  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence. By  means  of  the  registration  of  deaths,  the 
tracing  of  epidemic  diseases  is  often  illustrated- 
Thus  in  accounting  for  the  mortality  of  a  district^ 
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an  excess  of  deaths  may  often  be  traced  to  pardcolar 
circumstances,  as  the  existence  of  local  or  personal 
causes.    By  «i^^;uis  of  proper  registration  of  births, 
the  cause  of  iiifertility  observec!  among  negro  women 
is  more  likely  to  be  ascertained,  and  the  great  mor- 
tality among  young  infants  explained  ;  and  it  mast 
be  obvious  that  from  tiie  want  of  a  proper,  full,  and 
perfect  registration  of  births  and  deaths  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  tnnn  a  census  must  be  much  diminished, 
if  not  altogether  rendered  inefficient.     It  is  of  use 
in  pointing  out  what  trades  and  professions  are  more 
iinheaUhy  than  others  ;  as  thus  drawing  attention  to 
the  causes  and  the  remedy,    ft  is  of  use  in  pointing 
out  which  are  the  unhealthy  districts,  so  that  they 
may  be  abandoned,  or  the  remedy  applied.  Again, 
in  a  political  view,  uiore  especially  in  a  country  like 
this,  where  emigration  is  considered  requisite,  and  in 
which  emigrants  from  various  countries  have  been 
introduced.     Further,  at  the  present  moment,  it 
would  be  inattention,  to  say  the  least,  not  to  refer  to 
the  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  as  valuable  in 
connection  with  life  assurance  now  established  in  Ja- 
maica, with  the  promise  of  advantage  to  all  classes 
of  society.    In  this  important  improvement  in  our 
colonial  institutions,  it  is  of  paramount  use,  in  fact,  it 
is  the  basis  of  life  assurance;  by  means  of  it  the 
mortality  tables  were  originally  drawn  up.  Through 
similar  tables,  which  must  progressively  be  provided 
and  established,  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  real 
condition  of  human  life  out  here,  must  lead  to  a 
steady  and  definite  guide  in  fixing  premiums,  and, 
while  giving  confidence  to  the  insurer,  must  afford 
the  criterion  by  which   assurance  companies  will 
have  to  estimate  the  advantages  and  security  of  con- 
tinuing their  branch  establishments  in  Jamaica. 

Jn  the  seventh  year,  1^1844,)  of  the  present  reign,  a 
bill  passed  the  legislature  entitled  An  act  for  re- 
gistering births  and  deaths  in  this  island,"  by  which 
it  is  declared  necessary  to  provide  the  means  for  a 
complete  register  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  her  ma- 
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jesly's  subjects  in  this  island,  by  which  the  island  se- 
cretary's office  is  declared  to  be  the  general  registry 
office,  with  other  enactments  for  carrying  out  the  in- 
tention of  the  legislature  in  reference  to  a  general  re- 
gistration of  births  and  deaths. 

In  the  eighth  year,  (1845,)  of  the  present  reign  ano- 
ther bill  was  introduced,  entitled  *' Anact  in  aid  of 
the  seventh  Victoria,  chapter  fifty-four,"  declaring  all 
ministers  of  religion  to  be  assistant  registrars,  and  re- 
quiring them  to  transmit  returns  of  every  birth  and 
death  happening  in  their  respective  congregations 
to  the  parochial  registrars,  according  to  a  schedule 
to  the  said  act  annexed. 

These  two  acts  are  now  in  force,  but  have  hitherto 
failed  to  accomplish  the  objects  contemplated  by  the 
legislature,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  one, 
that  a  full  and  perfect  registration  of  births  and 
deaths  is  a  most  important  subject  for  the  many  rea- 
sons and  particulars  hereinbefore  referred  to,  and  is 
the  foundation  of  all  medical  statistics  and  sanitary 
improvements. 

The  Board  of  Health,  in  discharge  of  the  duties  to 
be  performed,  cannot  but  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  legislature,  as  occasion  presents  itself,  the  re- 
vival or  amendment  of  laws  coming  under  their  ob- 
servation; and  the  suggestions  now  offered  for  ren- 
dering the  registration  acts  now  in  force  more  perfect, 
appear  to  demand  legislative  attention,  inasmuch  as 
from  the  indifference  and  neglect  of  all  classes  of  the 
population,  in  carrying  out  the  salutary  provisions 
made  for  the  important  purposes  of  those  acts,  and 
fr6m  the  defective  returns  annually  made  to  the  re- 
gistrar-general and  laid  before  t!ie  legislature  of  this 
island,  the  necessity  of  further  and  penal  enact- 
ments, to  enforce  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the 
acts,  must  appear  too  apparent  to  admit  of  dispute 
or  delay. 
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Sagg€Stio7is  submit  led  to  the  legislature  to  make  the 
acts  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  now 
in  force  in  this  island^  more  efficient  in  certain 
particulars. 

That  penalties  be  fixed  for  the  non- perform- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  seventh  Victo- 
ria, chapter  fifty-four,  and  eighth  Victoria,  chap- 
ter forty  seven,  extending  to  all  parties,  whether 
persons  required  to  give  notice  of  births  and 
deaths,  or  persons  having  specific  duties  to  fulfil 
under  and  according  to  the  said  acts. 

That  on  the  notice  required  to  be  given  of  the 
death  of  each  and  every  person  according  to  the 
provisions  of  an  act,  seventh  Victoria,  chapter 
fifty- four,  shall  be  stated  age,  profession,  or  oc- 
cupation, and  cause  of  death. 

If  a  medical  relief  bill  shall  be  passed  by  the 
legislature,  and  district  medical  officers  establish- 
ed thereunder,  as  suggested  by  the  Board  in  a 
preceding  part  of  this  their  report,  all  such  medi- 
cal officers  shall  be  appointed  registrars  in  their 
respective  districts,  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the 
present  registrars,  under  the  act  seventh  Victo- 
ria, chapter  fifty-four. 

That  in  any  police  act,  every  policeman  to  be 
required  to  ascertain  and  report  every  birth  and 
death  within  his  beat  of  duty.  Every  inspector 
of  police  be  required  to  render  a  weekly  return 
of  such  births  and  deaths  to  some  one  of  the  re- 
gistrars in  his  district. 

That  the  master  of  every  vessel  coming  into 
any  port  in  this  island  and  landing  passengers 
and  crew,  shall  furnish  the  health  officer,  or  cus- 
tom house  officer,  with  a  list  of  every  person  on 
board,  together  with  a  list  containing  any  birtiis 
which  may  have  taken  place,  as  also  any  death 
which  may  have  occurred  during  the  voyage. 

That  the  masters  of  any  vessel  leaving  any  port 
in  this  island,  shall  furnish  tfie  health  officer,  or 
custom  bouse  officer,  with  a  list  of  each  and  every 
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person,  crew,  or  passenger  leaving  the  island  in 
such  vessel,  specifying  the  names  of  such  of  the 
crew  as  may  have  died  in  this  island  during  their 
stay. 

All  ships  of  war  to  be  exempt  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  acts,  as  regards  officers  and  crew, 
but  ail  passengers  shall  be  reported  coming  to, 
or  going  from  the  island. 

That  as  regards  all  packet  vessels  trading  at 
the  ports  of  this  island,  the  names  of  persons 
coming  to,  or  going  from  the  island  only  shall 
be  given.  Also  a  list  of  any  passengers  tha(  may 
have  died  during  such  passage,  or  of  any  births 
that  may  have  taken  place. 

Thus,  under  any  medical  relief  bill  which  may 
be  passed,  the  registrar-general  shall  be  a  medical 
man,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  at  stated  periods,  to 
draw  up  and  publish  bills  of  mortality  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Central  Board  of  Healtho 

It  is  further  submitted  that  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  previous  to  the  revival  and  amePidment  of  the 
^id  acts,  a  census  shall  be  taken. 
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COJNCLUSION. 

Itt  (".oncluding  this  report,  the  Central  Board  con- 
mder  it  their  duty  to  state  briefly  what  has  been  done 
by  them,  and  how  the  funds  committed  to  their  carcj 
likve  been  expended  up  to  the  present  time. 

At  their  first  meeting  it  was  unanimiously  agreed 
to,  that  Dr.  iVlilroy,  one  of  the  medical  inspectors 
sent  out  by  her  majesty's  government  to  this  island 
for  cholera  purposes,  should  be  requested  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Board.  This  he  complied  with, 
and  the  Board  had  the  advantage  of  his  experience 
and  assistance  up  to  the  period  of  his  quitting  the  is- 
land. Since  which,  different  members  of  the  Board 
have  received  communications  from  him  relative  to 
sanitary  matters. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  Board  placed  itself  in 
communication  with  the  Board  of  Health  of  England, 
v/ith  the  inspector-general,  the  army  medical  depart- 
ment, as  also  the  heads  of  the  naval  and  ordnance 
medical  department ;  and  through  his  excellency 
the  governor,  with  the  different  governments  of  the 
other  West  India  islands.  It  is  with  great  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Board  have  to  report  to  the  legislature 
(he  ready  assurance  of  co-operation  they  have  receiv- 
ed from  these  various  sources.  The  Board  of  Health 
of  England  have,  besides  most  useful  suggestions, 
forwarded  to  this  Board  the  valuable  present  of  many 
of  its  reports  and  other  papers.  They  have  also  re- 
reived  Ihe  sanitary  enactments  at  present  in  force  in 
Barbadoes  and  I'rinidad. 

In  consequence  of  the  then  recent  extension  of  the 
rholera  to  some  districts  of  the  island,  not  previously 
^  isited,  and  also  of  the  re-appearance  of  the  disease  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  ol  Kingston,  the  Board 
rl Fern ed  it  ex [)e( I ien t ,  u nd er  t h e  fi ft h  clause  of  th e  act, 
t?r  drmv  up  such  rules  and  rrgulations  as  they  con- 
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sidered  requisite  to  be  observed  iii  affected  districts. 
This  was  accordiiigl}'  done,  and  these  ndes,  bye- 
laws,  and  regulations,  in  Appendix  marked  A,  were 
duly  submitted  to  his  excellency  the  governor  on  the 
19th  day  of  June,  and  1st  of  July,  1851.  At  the  same 
time  the  Board  considering  it  right,  previous  to  the 
issuing  of  these  rules  and  regulations,  to  make  known 
their  views  on  the  leading  points  in  the  history  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  public 
health,  more  especially  in  reference  to  the  local  and  re- 
movable causes,  which  favor  its  developement  and 
spread,  and  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  or 
mitigating  the  ravages,  published  their  firstnotification 
in  Appendix  marked  B,  No.  1 ,  on  1st  July,  1851  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  addressed  circulars  to  the  custodes 
of  the  several  parishes,  calling  upon  them  to  see  that 
any  existing  sanitary  laws  should  be  duly  and  effec- 
tually enforced.  Shortly  after,  on  the  17th  day  of 
the  same  month,  appeared'  their  second  notification, 
in  Appendix  marked  B,  No.  2,  containing  suggestions 
for  the  treatment  of  malignant  cholera. 

On  the  28th  day  of  July  the  letter  in  the  Appendix 
marked  C,  No.  1,  was  received  from  the  clerk  to  the 
council,  enclosing  copies  of  proceedings  of  a  privy 
council  held  on  the  26th  of  July,  in  connection  with 
the  additional  regulation  of  the  1st  day  of  July,  sub- 
mitted on  the  2d  day  of  that  month  for  the  approval 
of  the  governor  in  council,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  regulation  in  Appendix  marked  C,  No.  2,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  governor  and  privy  council — which  re- 
gulation was  proclaimed  in  the  Jamaica  Gazette  by 
Authority  on  the  23d  of  the  said  month  of  July. 

On  the  15th  August  the  letter  in  Appendix  marked 
D,  No.  1,  was  received  from  the  clerk  to  the  coun- 
cil, enclosing  copies  of  proceedings  at  a  privy  coun- 
cil, held  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  in  connection 
with  tlie  rules  and  regulations  of  the  I9th  day  of  June, 
submitted  by  the  Board  on  the  25th  day  of  that  month, 
for  the  approval  of  the  governor  in  council,  together 
>^ith  a  copy  of  rules  and  regulations  in  Appendix 
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marked  1),  No.  2,  as  approved  of  by  the  governor 
and  privy  council,  for  districts  of  the  island  threat- 
ened or  infected  with  any  epidemic  or  contagious 
disease. 

The  Board  having  taken  up  the  consideration  of 
qoarandne,  siiniffioned  and  examined  Dr.  Chamber- 
lane,  the  health  oliicer  of  Kingston  and  Port-I^oyal, 
as  also  Dr.  Walshe,  his  acting  deputy,  and  captain 
Cooper,  the  harbour  master  for  the  port  of  Kingston, 
their  evidence  is  set  forth  in  Appendix  E,  Mo.  I  — 
They  also  issued  a  series  of  questions  to  the  health 
officers  of  the  various  ontports.  These  queries,  toge- 
ther with  the  answers  of  the  respective  health  officers, 
are  stated  in  Appendix  E,  No.  2. 

The  Board  having  heard  it  reported  that  small 
pox  had  appeared  in  certain  districts  of  the  island, 
took  the  necessary  means  to  ascertain  the  correctness 
of  such  report,  and  having  satisfied  themselves  of  the 
truth  of  it  by  issuing  a  series  of  queries  to  the  medi- 
cal gentlemen  oi  that  district,  which  queries  and  an- 
swers are  stated  in  Appendix  marked  F,  they  com- 
municated the  same  to  his  excellency  the  governor,  in 
council,  who,  .thereupon,  issued,  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, a  proclamation  in  the  Jamaica  Gazette  by 
Authority,  a  copy  of  vvhich  is  set  forth  in  Appendix 
marked  <t. 

The  Board  further  placed  themselves  in  communi- 
cation with  Mr.  Dairymple,  a  practising  medical  gen- 
tleman in  the  affected  districts  of  Trelavvny,  whom 
they  appointed  vaccinator.  They  also  forwarded  or 
ders  to  New- York  for  a  supply  of  vaccine  lymph;  in 
the  mean  time,  however,  a  supply  was  obtained  in 
Treiawny,  which  Mr.  Dairymple  reports  was  exten- 
sively used,  and  supplied  to  the  different  surrounding 
practitioners  ;  in  fact,  as  yet,  the  disease  appears  to 
have  been  circumscribed  in  its  ravages  ond  extent. 
On  the  Bth  of  September,  the  CentrarBoard  issued  a 
circular,  with  a  series  of  questions,  set  forth  in  Ap- 
pendix marked  H,  No.  1,  on  the  subject  of  medical 
relief,  as  also  the  sanitary  state  and  wants  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  parishes  of  this  island.  Tfiese  were  issued  to 
the  custodes,  clergy,  and  medical  practitioners,  of 
the  several  parishes,  and  answers  received  thereto 
are  set  forth  in  the  said  Appendix  H,  No.  2. 

Tlie  Board  regret  here  to  be  compelled  to  notice 
the  paucity  of  gentlemen  who  have  replied  to  these 
circulars.  The  two  former  classes  of  individuals  are 
holding  |)ublic  appointments,  from  which  they  either 
obtain  honor  or  remuneration,  and  are  therefore  le- 
gally and  morally  bound  to  do  sucii  service  to  the 
state.  To  the  other  class,  viz.  :  the  medical  practi- 
tioners, the  Board  are  sorry  that  so  few  have  deemed 
it  requisite  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  circu- 
lar, more  especially  as  the  object  of  the  enquiry  was 
to  supply  an  evident  numerical  deficiency  of  medical 
men  in  the  island,  and  also  to  better  the  condition  of 
those,  who  are  at  present  here,  and  others  who  might 
hereafter  arrive  here.  The  answers,  as  regards  the 
sanitary  state  and  wants  of  the  different  towns 
and  villages  of  the  several  parishes,  are  very 
short,  in  fact  this  question  appears  to  have  been 
generally  misunderstood.  The  report,  therefore,  is 
confined  to  the  towns  of  Port-Royal,  and  Spanish- 
Town,  and  the  city  of  Kingston.  This,  however,  is 
of  minor  importance,  as  it  may  safely  be  said,  "  Ex 
nno  disce  omnes.''  And  in  the  section  on  the  preven- 
tion of  epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious  diseases,  a 
statement  of  their  general  condition  has  been  intro- 
duced. Besides  these  circulars,  &c.  the  Board  have 
been  in  communication  with  the  authorities  and  me- 
dical gentlemen  of  the  following  parishes:  Metcalfe, 
Westmoreland,  Hanover,  and  St.  James ;  and  the  ap- 
plications, from  time  to  time  made,  received  every 
attention,  with  offers  of  such  relief  as  was  thought 
within  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  afford.  Very  recently, 
that  is  to  say  on  the  28th  day  of  October  last,  the 
Board,  from  the  urgent  representation  of  the  reverend 
H.  G.  Lawson  of  the  number  and  aggravated  cases 
of  cholera  in  and  about  the  district  of  Green  Island, 
in  the  parish  of  Hanover,  considered  it  proper  to  send 
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to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  inimbitants  a  medical 
gentleman,  Dr.  Camford  Smith,  recently  arrived  in 
the  island,  with  a  supply  of  proper  medicines  ;  and 
the  Board,  from  Dr.  Smith's  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  the  diisease,  from  his  attendance  formerly  on 
cholera  catses  in  Scotland,  cannot  but  form  the 
strongest  expectation  of  the  best  result  from  his  ser- 
vices. The  Board  have  great  satisfaction  in  inform- 
ing the  legislature  tliat  their  tirst  notification  has  met 
with  the  aj)proval  uf  the  colonial  minister,  as  also  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  England,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  ap[)ended  copies  of  despatches  sent  to  the 
Board,  by  his  excellency  the  governor,  marked  1. — 
'i'hey  deeply  regret  that  their  usefulness  should  have 
been  here  almost  entirely  destroyed,  or  rendered  nu- 
gatory, owing  to  a  total  want  of  power  or  authority 
to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  deemed 
proper.  These  have  as  yet  remained  a  dead  letter, 
in  the  instance  above  alluded  to,  on  which  his  excel- 
lency in  council  issued  his  proclamation,  the  magis- 
trates of  Trelawny  returned  for  answer  their  total 
incapability  of  enibrcing  such  rules  and  regulations 
beyond  those  respects  which  were  already  provided  for 
by  existing  enactments.  Had  even  the  power  exist- 
ed, the  Board  are  doubtful  if  the  rules  and  regulations, 
drawn  up  by  them,  would  have  proved  as  useful  as 
could  have  been  desired.  There  appears  to  be  in  the 
law,  as  it  at  present  stands,  room  for  doubt  as  to  who 
should  carry  these  rules  into  operation,  and  who 
should  decide  when  and  where  they  should  be  en- 
forced. The  law,  no  doubt,  gives  to  the  governor  in 
council,  the  right  of  approving  of  such  rules  and  re- 
gulations as  the  Board  may  frame  ;  and  requires,  that 
before  they  can  be  enforced,  they  should  be  pro- 
claimed and  published  by  the  governor  in  the  Ga- 
zette by  Authority,  as  tit  and  proper  rules.  This 
being  done,  the  Board  submit  that  their  future  exe- 
cution for  carrying  out  rests  in  them.  The  gover- 
nor in  council,  having  the  power  at  any  time  to  al- 
ter, amend,  add  to,  or  rescind  any  rule,  by  and  vvith 
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die  advice  of  the  Central  Board.  Should  it  please 
Ihe  legislature  to  appoint  another  Central  Board  of 
Health,  it  is  suggested  that  special  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  this  point  clear,  as  the  Board  are  fully 
convinced  that  the  issuing  of  these  proclamations  by 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil, on  each  and  every  occasion  that  may  be  consider- 
ed expedient  to  enforce  them,  would  entail  great  de- 
lay, and  seriously  aft'ect  the  usefulness  of  such  rules 
and  regulations. 

All  which,  we,  whose  names  are  hereunto 
subscribed,  being  Members  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Health,  present  at  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  convened  by  public  notice, 
and  held  at  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  this  29t(i 
day  of  JNoveuiber,  1851,  beg  leave  to  certify 
to  the  legislature  of  Jamaica. 

J.  GAYLEARD, 

President  nf  the  Council  and  President  of  ihe  Central  Board 
of  Health. 

i.  WINGATE  JOHNSTON,  M.D. 

Deputy  Inspector  of  JSaval  Hospital  mid  Fleets^  and  Senior  Me~ 
dical  Officer  of  the  Royal  JSaval  Hospital  at  Port-Royal, 

LEWIS  QUIER  BOVVERBANK,  M.D. 

President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Jamaica. 

P.  YULE, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  commanding  Royal  Engineers. 

We,  whose  names  are  hereunder  sub- 
scribed, meuibers  of  the  Central  Board  of 
Health,  present  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Board,  held  this  1st  day  of  December^ 
also  certify  the  same  to  the  legislature, 

C.  M  LARTY  MORALES, 

Speaker. 

J.  M'GRATH,  M.R.C.S.L. 
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